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QvrEn  Vic- 
TORIA, counting 
from the date 
of her succes- 
‘pion, is the 
senior reigning 
sovereign in 
Europe. 

The only 
daughter, and 
indeed the only 
ehild, of Ed- 
ward, Duke of 
Kent (fourth 
son of George 
IIl.), by his 
marriage with 
Victoria Mary 
Louise, daugb- 
ter of his Serene 
Highness Fran- 
cis, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, and 
widow of his 
Serene High- 
ness Charles 
Louis, Prince of 
Leiningen, she 
was looked on 
from her birth 
and earliest in- 
fancy as tho pos- 
Bible inheritor 
of the British 
Crown. 

The death of 
the Princess 
Charlotte, the 
only child of 
George (Prince 
of Wales, after- 
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ENGLAND’S QUEEN. 
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VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND EMPRESS OF DIA. 


ward George 
IV.), left the 
Crown without 
an heir , for, of 
all the numer- 
ous family of 
George IIL, 
not one was at 
that time the 
parent of a 
child who, ac- 
cording to the 
law, could suc- 
ceed 9 the 
throne. 

Within avery 
few months, the 
Dukes of Clar- 
ence, Kent, and 
Cambridge, all 
took to them- 
selves wives 
from among the 


* daughters of 


various German 
courts, the law 
of succession to 
the throne limit- 
ing their choice 
to Protestants. 
The lady select- 
ed by the Duke 
of Kent was her 
Serene High- 
ness Victoria 
Mary Louisa, 
laughter of 
Francis, Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield, widow 
of the Prince of 
Leiningen, and 
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The Princess Victoria, from her position and possible ; had great taste for music, the duchess left the room : but on 
prospects, was naturally surrounded by much courtly | her return she found the Princess and the child-musician 
etiquette ; and, as the Princess Feodore was so many | seated on the hearthrug and looking at the Princess's toys, 
years older than herself, and of course, therefore, not | some of which the Princess was offering to the child. 
much of a companion for her, she felt deeply the want of | Before the Princess had attained her fifth year her regu- 
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KENSINGTON PALACE, BIRTHPLACE. OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


a playmate. .\ proof of this fact was afforded when a | lar education was commenced, under the superintendence of 
musical prodigy, five years old, named Lyla, was brought | the Rev. George Davys, afterward Bishop of Peterborough. 
in to amuse the Princess by her wonderful performance on | He found that his royal pupil had a strong will of her own, 
the harp. While the child was playing a beautiful air, with | though she proved herself docile and apt, and made great 
which the Princess appeared to be entirely taken up, as she | progress in her studies, 
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The Princess paid several visits in these early years to the 
King at Windsor, by whom she was treated with every 
indulgence, and to Prince Leopold, at his quiet seat at 
Claremont, where she spent weeks at a time. At this latter 
place her taste for flowers was increased by her uncle, who 
instructed her in botany, a favorite science of his own, and 
also encouraged her in sketching from nature ; in which, 
even as a child, she showed considerable taste and skill. 

The Duke of York, who was the favorite uncle of the 
Princess, died when she was in her eighth year ; and Vic- 
toria felt his loss keenly. 

At about the age of nine the Princess had her first intro- 
duction to the 


sight of a Court neo 


ETM © 


drawing-room, at 
which it happened 
that the young 
Queen of Portu- 
gal was present. 
She first danced 
in public ata 
juvenile ball, to 
which the King 
invited her, in 
order to meet 
the young Queen, 
to whose brilliant 
robes and sur- 
roundings the 
young Princess 
offered a striking 
contrast by the 
simplicity of her 
dress and man- 
ners. On that 
occasion (we are 
told by the Court 
chronicler) the 
Princess danced 
with the young 
Lord Fitzalan, 
the heir of the 
Howards, and 
also with Prince 
William of Saxe- 
Weimar, the 
Prince Esterhazy, 
and the sons of 
the Earls of Dela- 
ware and Jersey. 
The Princess, we 
are told, even at 
this early age, 
evidently had a 
great taste for 
Court life, for she 
often amused her- 
self by dressing 
her dolls in Court costume, and by rehearsing the pro- 
gramme of miniature receptions at Court. 

The Autumn months were usually passed by the Duchess 
of Kent and her daughter at one or the other of the bath- 
ing-places of the coast of Kent or Sussex. During their 
stay at Tunbridge Wells in 1834, the Princess performed 
her first public act by laying the first stone of some new 
schools in the Calverisy Park, which were named after her. 
At Plymouth, in 1833, the princess narrowly escaped a ter- 
rible aecident, for the royal yacht came into collision with 
another vessel with such a shock that her sail and gaff fell 


PRINCESS VICTORIA IN 





on the deck where she was standing. A sailor sprung for- 
ward, caught the Princess in his arms, and rescued her 
from the peril—a moment more, and perhaps the Crown of 
England would have passed in another direction. Her pre- 
server, it need not be added, was liberally rewarded for his 
service. Wherever the duchess and het daughter went their 
visits were nailed with pleasure by rich and poor alike. 
Their quiet and unostentations manners, their mingling 
with the people on the sands and promenades, and the 
many little acts of charity recorded to their credit, made a 
pleasant and lasting impression on all. 

The Princess at this time had a very slight idea of the 
station to which 
she would, while 
yet in her early 
years, be called ; 
and it is believed 
that it was during 
her study of Eng- 
lish history with 
her governess, 
when about 
eleven years of 
age, that her 
attention was first 
seriously drawn 
to some point in 
connection with 
the succession to 
the Crown. After 
thinking for a 
few moments, she 
inquired who 
would be the heir 
in the case of the 
death of the King. 
To the reply that 
she had several 
uncles, she ob- 
served that her 
own papa came 
next to the Duke 
of Clarence, and 
that it appeared 
to her, from what 
she had just been 
reading, that 
when both he and 
the present King 
passed away, she 
herself would be 
the successor to 
the throne. As 
this could not be 
denied, the occa- 
sion was tured 
to account by the 
governess. 

On the death of King George IV. in 1830, the Duke of 
Clarence ascended the throne as William IV., and, as he had 
no children, the Princess Victoria stood next in direct succes- 
sion to the Crown. She was accordingly brought out in a 
great measure from her life of retirement. 

Though she was not present at the coronation, being with 
her mother in the Isle of Wight, she appeared at the first 
review held by the King in Hyde Park, in company with 
her mother and Queen Adelaide ; and she stood at the side 
of her uncle when he held his first Chapter of the Order of 
the Garter. She also appeared at Court at the first 
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drawing-room held by the new Queen. She was also pres- 
ent at the meeting of the new Parliament, in which the 
Duchess of Kent was appointed Regent of the Kingdom, 


in the possible event of her daughter ascending the throne | 


before she should have attained her legal majcrity—a strong 
proof of the confidence which the nation felt in the duchess 
personally. 

It is well knoszn that her Majesty is an accomplished 
horsewoman ; and it was at this period that she took her 
first, lessons in riding. In her studies, the Princess had by 
this time made great progress ; she spoke French and Ger- 
man fivently and was familiar with Italian. We are told 
that she read Virgil and Horace, and had even begun 
Greek ; for ma- 
thematies she 
showed great 
taste, a8 also for 
music and draw- 
ing, in both of 
which she soon 
became profi- 
cient. 

In the follow- 
ing year the 
duchess and her 


daughter made 
tours in several 


parts of Eng- 
land, visiting the 
seats of the no- 
bility. 

In July of the 
year 1834 the 
Princess was 
confirmed by the 
Archbishop of 


Canterbury ag 
the Chapel 
Royal, and on 


the Sunday fol- 
lowing she re- 
reived her first 
Communion in 
th private 
chapel of Ken- 
sington Palace. 


Of the Prin- 
cess Victoria, 
before she had 


assumed the 
burdens of roy- 
alty, Sir John 
Hobhouse 
a very pleasing 
skatch. 


gives 


Dining > 
et Kensington 
the 
Duchess of Kent, he sat next to the Princess, who was 
seated at her mother’s right hand, ‘The young Princess,” 
he writes, “‘was treated in every respect like a grown-up 
woman, although apparently quite a child. Her manners 
were very pieasing and natural, and she seemed much 
amused by some conversation with Lord Durham, a mani- 
fest favorito at Kensington. When she left the room she 
courtesied round very prettily to all the guests who were 
present, and then ran out of the room.” 

On the 24th of May, 1837, the Princess Victoria attained 
her eighteenth year, and her legal majority was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. 


Palace with 





‘QUEEN VICTORIA ON THE MORNING OF HER ACCESSION TO THE THRONE, JUNE 20TH, 1837. 


In England, royal personages are held to be of age three 
years before their subjects. It is not a little singular that 
| among the first to congratulate the Princess upon the happy 
event was her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg. A 
grand ball was given in her honor at St. James’s Palace (at 
which for the first time the Princess took precedence of her 
mother), and very many addresses of congratulation poured 

| in upon her. The illuminations, also, were very general. 
The King and Queen were absent from this ball on account 
of the indisposition of the former; and during the next 
day the King’s illness considerably increased. The ‘‘ Diary 
of a Lady of Quality” says : 

“ At Kensington Palace the Princess Victoria received the intel- 
ligence of tho 
death of William 
I ., June, 1837. 
On the 20th, at 2 
a.M., the scenco 
closed, and in a 
very short time 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and 
Lord Conyngham, 
the Chamberlain, 
sat out to an- 
nounee the event 
to their young 
sovereign. They 
reached Kensing- 
ton Palace at 
about five; they 
knocked, they 
rang, they thump- 
ed for a consider- 
able time before 
they could rouse 
the porter at the 
gate; they werc 
again kept waiting 
in the courtyard; 
they turned into 
one of the lower 
rooms, where they 
seemed forgotten 
by everybody. 
They rang the bell, 
desired that tho 
attendant of the 
Princess Victoria 
might be sent to 
inform H. R. H. 
that they request- 
ed an audience on 
business of im- 
portance. After 
another delay, and 
another ringing to 
inquire the cause, 
the attendant was 
summoned, who 
stated that tho 
Princess was in 
such a sweet sleep 
she could not ven- 
ture to disturb 
her. Then they 
| said, ‘We are come to the Queen on business of state, and ven 
her sleep must give way to that.’ It did; and, to prove that she did 
not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came down into tho 
room in a loose white nightgown and shawl, her nightcap thrown 
off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 


Lord Melbourne, the Premier, arrived at the palace by 
nine o’clock, and had an interview with his new sovereign. 
| On the meeting of the princes, peers, and other council- 
| ors, they signed the oath of allegiance ; and the first namo 
on the list was that of Ernest, King of Hanover. The 
Queen caused them all to be sworn in members of her 
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BALMORAL IN ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION. 


Council, and then addressed them ; atter which they issued | 





The Queen remained in seclusion at Kensington till after 


orders for the Proclamation of Her Majesty. If the mil-| the funeral of the late king at Windsor on July 8th ; and on 
lions who longed to know how the young Sovereign looked | the 13th of the same month she left the home of her child- 
und felt could have heard her first address, it would have} hood, with natural feelings of regret, and, accompanied by 


gone far to satisfy them. 


The address was, of course, pre-| her mother, went to reside at Buckingham Palace, where 


pared for her ; but the manner and voice were her own, and’ she received addresses from the bishops, the members of the 


they told much. 
dignified ; her voice, firm and 

sweet ; her reading, as usual, ; 
beautiful. She took the ne- / 
cessary oaths, and received the 
cager homage of the throng- | 
ing nobility without agitation 
awkwardness. The 
declaration contained an affec- ! 
tionate reference to the de- 
ceased King; an assertion of 
her attachment to the consti- 
tution of the country, and of 
her intention to rule in accor- 
danee with it; a grateful 
:llusion to her mother; an 
avowal that, under circum- 
of such eminent re- 
sponsibility as hers, she relied 
for support and guidance on 
Divine Providence, and a 
pledge that her life should be 
devoted to the happiness of 
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stances 


her people. 

On the following day, June 
2st, the Queen was publicly 
proclaimed under the title of 
Victoria the First—the name 
Alexandrina being omitted by 
her when she first officially 
signed her name. At ten 
o'clock all the avenues to St. 
James's Palace were crowded ; 
and as the guns fired a royal 
salute the young Queen en- 
tered her palace amid deafen- 
ing cheers 


BALMORAL, SHOWING THK NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED BY 
THE QUEEN, 





Her manner was composed, modest, and | two ancient Universities, and other public bodies. ‘The 


Bishop of London told Am- 
yot,” writes Crabb Robinson 
in his diary in 1887, ‘ that 
when the bishops were first 
presented to the Queen she 
received them with all pos- 
sible dignity, and then retired. 
She passed through a glass 
door, and, forgetting the 
transparency, was seen to run 
off like a girl, as she is. In 
éorroboration of this, Mr. 
Quay.e told me that, lately 
asking a maid of honor how 
she liked her situation, -and 
who of course expressed her 
delight, she said : ‘I do think 
myself it is good fun playing 
at queen.’ This is just as it 
should be. If she had not 
now the high spirits of a 
healthy girl of eighteen we 
should have 
hope that she will turn out a 
sensible woman of 


less reason to 
sound, 
thirty.” 

On the 17th of July, the 
young Queen went in state to 
prorogue Parliament, in ac- 
cordance with constitutional 
usage on the demise of the 
crown, and the people showed 
the greatest enthusiasm on the 
route. Her Majesty ‘‘ wore for 
the first time on that occasion 
the garland-shaped diadem 
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of bryilliants which 1s so peculiarly becoming to her,” and 
she tookea very animated and interesting, and made a most 
favoranie impression upon those who were fortunate enough 
to see aer. On her arrivai at the House of Lords the Queen 
put on “ner parliamentary robes of state of crimson velvet, 
entirely lined with ermine, and haviag an ermine cape.” 
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Her Majesty ascended the throne with a firm and com- 
posed step, and for several moments continued standing, gra- 
ciously regarding all around her. On the entrance of the 
Commons the Speaker addressed the Queen, giving a brief 
summary of the measures during the session ; and then the 
Queen read her speech, The graceful and dignified manner 
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in which Her Majesty delivered her speech elicited from 


her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, a burst of admiration, and he | 


was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Beautiful! beautiful !;” and all 
were struck with her singularly clear and musical voice, 
which, without apparent effort, was heard distinctly in all 
parts of the House. 

The Queen opened her new Parliament in State by a 
speech from the throne in November, and within the week 
sent a message to Parliament, expressing a wish that a per- 
manent provision should be made for her mother ; in conse- 
quence of which a Bill was passed, which settled upon the 
Duchess of Kent of £30,000. The Queen’s 
own civil list was settled during the same session : 
fixed at £385,000 per annum, and her privy purse at 
£60,000 more. 


an income 


it was 
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me hat 
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During the first few months of her reign the newspapers 


gave an account of the general routine of the Queen’s daily | 
life. She generally rose early, often at six, and spent some | 


time in her own room in reading and writing. At ten the 
Duchess of Kent came by invitation to breakfast with her, 
and twelve was the hour for giving audiences to Cabinet 
Ministers. It may be noted that the Queen always made 
herself acquainted with the contents of all documents pre- 
sented to her before signing them. Her spare time she 
devoted to reading or drawing ; then there came the after- 
noon drive or ride. After dinner the Queen “ frequently 
entertained her guests by singing popular airs. 

The following year (1838) saw the splendid ceremonial o1 
the Coronation, with a State procession through the streets. 
The day fixed was the 28th of June. Special ambassadors 


were sent over to represent their respective countries on 
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THE QUEEN CONFERBING KNIGHTHOOD, 


the occasion ; and the splendor of the attire of some among 
them, especially Prince Esterhazy, who was literally one 
blaze of jewels from his head to his boots, formed a great 
attraction in the eyes of the multitude. 

The great officers of state, the noblemen bearing the re- 
galia, and the bishops with the patina, chalice and Bible, 
received the Queen at the western entrance. The list of tho 
regalia, which are collectively seen only on such occasions, 
| comprised ‘‘ St. Edward’s staff,” carried by the Duke of 

Roxburghe ; the ‘‘golden spurs,” by Lord Byron (deputy 

to Baroness Grey de Ruthyn); the ‘‘sceptre with the cross,” 

by the Duke of Cleveland ; the two ‘swords of investiture” 

(of temporal and of spiritual justice), by the Marquis of 

Westminster and the Duke of Sutherland ; the “ curtana,” 
i or sword of mercy, by the Duke of Devonshire ; the “sword 





of state,” by Viscount Melbourne ; the ‘‘sceptre with the 
dove,” by the Duke of Richmond ; “the orb,” by the Duk« 
of Somerset ; ‘St. Edward’s crown,” by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton ; the ‘‘ patina,” by the Bishop of Bangor ; the ‘‘ chalice,” 
by the Bishop of Lincoln ; and the “ible,” by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, and 
the Duke of Wellington, as ",ord High Constable, stood on 
either side of Lora Melbourne. 

The Queen, who bore her part in the long ceremonies of 
this day with perfect grace and dignity, wore a royal robe of 
crimson velvet, furred with ermine and bordered with gol 
lace. She also wore the collars of her Orders, and on her 
head a circlet of gold. Her train was borne by eight daugh- 
ters of peers. 

Supported on either side ny the Bishops of Durham an 
‘| Bath and Wells, the Queen advanced in procession tow.. L 
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the altar, on which was placed a service of splendid gold 
plate, and near to it St. Edward’s chair. A hearty welcome 
grected her within the sacred walls, and on the ‘‘ recogni- 
tion” of her Majesty by the Archbishop there was a general 
shout raised of ‘‘God save Queen Victoria!” The Queen 
made her first offering of a pall, or altar cloth of gold, and 
an ingot, or wedge of gold. 

After the sermon, which was preached by the Bishop of 
London, the Queen took the oath to defend the law and the 
established religion. Sitting in King Edward’s chair, she 
next gave her head and hands to be anointed by the Arch- 
bishop. The regalia were delivered to her in order, then 
the crown was taken from off the altar by the Dean of West- 
minster, and given to the Archbishop, who placed it upon 
the Queen’s head. 
on all sides, trumpets sounded, drums were beat, and the 
Tower and Park guns were fired. 

Lastly, after the Benediction and ‘‘'Te Deum,” the Queen 
was enthroned, or ‘‘ lifted” into the Chair of Homage, where 
she delivered the regalia into the hands of the different no- 
blemen, and then received the homage of the Princes and 
Peers, the Archbishop first kneeling to do homage for him- 
self and all his 
spiritual peers. 
The Princes of 
the blood 
touched the 
crown, and 
kissed the 
Queen’s left 
cheek, and took 
the oath of 
homage with- 
out kneeling. 
The peers knelt 
bareheaded and 
kissed the 
Queen's hand. 
The Queen 
afterward re- 
ceived the Holy 
Communion, 
herself present- 
ing the oblation 


of bread and 
wine. 
The crown 


which had been made for George IV. weighed upward 
of seven pounds; and, as it was considered too heavy 
for the Queen, a new crown of less than half the weight 
was constructed. It was formed of hoops of silver, covered 
with precious stones, over a cap ef rich bluevelvet, sur- 
mounted by a ball enriched with diamonds. Amongst its 
other gems was a large, heart-shaped ruby which had been 
worn by the Black Prince ; this was set in front. 

There is very little to record in the period bétween the 
coronation and the marriage of the Queen; the so-called 
“‘Bedchamber Plot” forming the principal subject of in- 
terest. On Lord Melbourne offering his resignation, in 
April, 1839, Sir Robert Peel attempted to form a new admin- 
istration ; but as he was disappointed in his supposition that 
the ladies who held high office in the Household, and who 
were all members of Whig families, would resign of their 
own accord, and as the Queen, who had a personal affection 
for the female members of her Court, firmly opposed their 
removal, Sir Robert Peel declined the task, and Lord Mel- 
bourne undertook office again, Though the Whig Minis- 
ters were blamed for upholding the Queen in her opposition 
to Sir Robert Peel, the Queen herself was rather admired 
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“God Save the Queen !” was shouted | 








TROOPING THE COLORS IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON, ON OER MAJESTY’S BIRTHDAY. 





by the people generally for her natural and outspoken 
sincerity. 

During the London season of 1839 the Queen entertained 
the heir of the Russian throne, and gave several balls and 
Jétes. But the dubious war in Canada, the unsettled state 
of the Administration, the insurgent spirit at home, and, 
above all, the feeling caused by the injustice to Lady Flora 
Hastings—all combined to cast a troublous shadow over 
the Spring of 1839. 

Of course at this time the nation thought a good deal of 
the probability of the Queen’s speedy betrothal. 
not very long before all conjectures were set at rest. 

It had so happened that Prince Albert, the second son o 
Duke Ernest I. of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and nephew of the 
Duchess of Kent, came to England with his father and 
brother in the Summer of 1836, and staid with his aunt at 
Kensington Palace. King Leopold, in 1839, spoke seriously 
to his nephew, and wrote to his niece, on the subject of their 
possible union, and received a favorable reply, though the 
Queen objected to any immediate engagement, 

In the Autumn of 1839 the Prince again came over to Eng- 
land with his brother Ernest, and pressed lis suit in person. 
The Queen, it 
is said, thought 
him much im- 
proved since 
his former visit, 
and within a 
few days she 
told Lord Mel- 
bourne that her 
mind was made 
up to the pro- 
posed union. 

The proposed 
marriage was 
announced by 
the Queen her 
self to the 
Privy Council, 
and her ‘‘dec- 
laration” was 
published in 
the Gazette, and 
received with 
pleasure by the 
nation. There 
were difficulties as to the exact position which the Prince 
should hold, and they were ended by the Queen conferring 
on him a patent of precedence next after herself. 

On the meeting of Parliament, in January, 1840, tho 
Prince’s Naturalization Bill and his Annuity Bill wero 
passed, the sum of £30,000 being agreed upon tie Tories 
having successfully opposed the original proposal by the 
ministry of £50,900. 

At the end of January Prince Albert, his father, brother 
and suite, were escorted to England by Lord Torrington and 
Colonel Grey, who had already invested him with the in- 
signia of the Order of the Garter. They arrive:l at Buck- 
ingham Palace on the 8th of February. The Prince was 
welcomed at the entrance by the Queen and her mother ; 
and the same afternoon he took the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, which were administered to him by the Lord 
Chancellor. 'The commission which gave him the rank of 
field-marshal in the army bore the same date. 

Unlike many royal marriages, the union of the Queen 
with Prince Albert was, from the first, extremely popular 
with the nation, because it was understood to be based, not 
upon state policy, but upon personal choice aud predilectio:. 


It was 
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On the 10th the marriage was celebrated at the Chapel 
The bridegroom’s procession went first 
to St. James’s, and the Prince was accompanied by his 
He wore a field-marshal’s uniform, 


Royal, St. James's. 


father and brother. 
the breasts of his coat 
The Queen was escorted by her mother and th 


favors.” 


Duchess of Sutherland. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop 
of London officiated at the ceremony. 


with gold plate, 
of the value, 
it is said, of 
£10,000. The 
Duke of Sussex 
gave away the 
bride, who wore 
a rich, ‘‘ white 
satin dress, with 
a very deep 
trimming of 
Honiton lace ; 
the body and 
sleeves were 
richly trimmed 
with the same 
material to cor- 
respond; the 
train was of 
white satin, 
and was also 
lined with 
white satin, and 
trimmed with 
orange blos- 
soms. On her 
head the Queen 
wore a wreath 
of orange blos- 
soms and a vail 
of Honiton 
lace, with a 
necklace and 
earrings of dia- 
monds. The 
cost of the 
alone on the 
Queen’s dress 
was £1,000. 
The satin, 
which was of a 
pure white, was 
manufactured 
in Spitalfields, 
Her Majesty 
wore an armlet, 
inscribed with 
the motto of 
the Order of 
the Garter, 


lace 


‘Honi soit qui mal y pense ;’ 


Order, ‘j 


There were twelve bridesmaids, unmarried daugh- 
ters of some of the noblest families in the kingdom. 

The wedding breakfast was given at Buckingham Palace ; | 
the cake (we are told) weighed 300 pounds, and was three | 
yards in cireumference, and fourteen inches in depth. At | 
the conclusion of the repast, the royal pair set off for Wind- 
sor Castle, where they spent four days. 

Our lady readers may be interested by learning that her 
Majesty's traveling dress was ‘‘a white satin pelisse, trimmed 


with swan’s down, and a white satin bonnet and feather.’ 
| On their return to Buckingham Palace, the chief amuse- 
ments of the Queen and her Consort consisted in levees, 
‘‘dinners followed by dances” and visits to the theatres. 
The Queen’s next birthday was spent at Claremont, a place 
e | to which she was much attached, and which she trequently 
visited. Both she and her husband were glad to escape 
there from time to time, from the smoke and oppressiveness 
The altar was laden | of town, and, perhaps, also, from the equally oppressive 
grandeur of 


being decorated with ‘ bride's | 


















TNC Nii | ih hi yA RA ~ | Windsor Castle. 
My i h | | | s | In the early 
: a i | i i ~ =, Summer of the 


year of her 
marriage, the 
Queen experi- 
enced one of 
those attacks 
from which few 
crowned heads 
are exompt; 
for, as she was 
driving with 
the Prince up 
Constitution 
Hill, a youth 
named Oxford 
fired two pistol 
shots at her. 
Happily, no 
injury was 
caused, and the 
Queen showed 
the utmost 
courage and 
presence of 
mind on tha 
occasion, Her 
first thought 
was to let her 
mother see that 
she was unhurt, 
for fear of the 
news being, as 
is usually the 
case, exaggerat- 
ed. Oxford 
Was supposed 
to be insane, 
but was tried 
for the offense, 
and was ordered 
to be confined 
during her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. 
The Queen 
A has been the 
object of other 
attacks of a like 
In May, 1842, close to 
the same spot, John Francis fired a pistol at her Majesty. 
| The man was sentenced to undergo the extreme penalty of 
the law for high treason, but the sentence was commuted. 
In July of the same year a deformed youth named Bean 
presented a pistol at the Queen as she was driving to the 
Chapel Royal. In May, 1850, an ex-lieutenant of Hussars, 
Robert Pate, struck the Queen with a small switch and cut 
her face, as she was driving out of Cambridge House ; and 
| in February, 1872, a youth, by name O'Connor, presented a 
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QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE DISTINGUISHED SOLDIERS OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


she also wore the Star of the | kind on four occasions since this. 
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pistol and a 








of the charac- 





Fenian docu- 
ment at her 
Majesty as she 
was entering 
Buckingham 
Palace. 

The Queen 
has been more 
frequently an- 
noyed by (hap- 
pily harmless) 
insults of an- 
other kind 
than is prob- 
ably generally 
known or ree 
membered. 
Several mad- 
men have fol- 
lowed her at 
times, with the 
intention of 
declaring their 
love for her. 
But we are an- 
ticipating the 
orderofevents. 

The great interest of the latter part of the year 1840 was 
the birth of the Princess Royal, now Imperial Princess of 
Germany. The christening of the Princess took place in 
the throne-room of Buckingham Palace on February 10th, 
1841, the first anniversary of the Queen’s wedding. 

The following year, 1841, was, in many ways, the least 
auspicious of all during the Queen’s reign. The condition 
of the people had been declining, and there was, in conse- 
quence, a bad spirit abroad in many parts, and the register 
of crimes of violence, especially in connection with what was 
known as Chartism, became a very dark one. But on 
November the 9th, the birth of the Prince of Wales gave a 
brightness to its close. Complaints, however, were heard on 
account of the feasting at Windsor, while there was so much 
distress in the 
country, and 
for some time 
the Royal 


‘ 





family lived 
in comparative 
quiet. 


The infant 
Prince was 
christened at 
Bt. George's 
Chapel, Wind- 
sor, on Janu- 
ary 25th, 1842, 
‘and received 
the names Al- 
bert Edward, 
after his illns- 
trious father 
ond grand- 
father. 

Few of the 
Hanoverian 


had seen much 


Isles ; but one 


4 Wy, 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCESS BEATRICE IN HER ROYAL RAILWAY CAR, 








QUEEN VICTORIA VISITING THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


teristics of 
Victoria has 
been her love 
of making 
tours, and of 
visiting the 
principal 
places of in- 
terest. It was 
not, however, 
very easy for 
her to gratify 
this taste after 
her accession, 
whilst she was 
unmarried; 
but after the 
birth of her 
two first chil- 
dren scarcely 
a Summer 
passed by in 
which she did 
not maxe a 
journey by 
land or voyage 
by sea to some 
part or other of her dominions. It was not until the second 
year of her married life that the Queen commenced those 
visits, or ‘‘ progresses” which she afterward made from 
Summer to Summer to the houses of the most distin- 
guished of her subjects. 

It was in the early Autumn of 1842 that the Queen first 
set eyes on that Scotland in which she was afterward des- 
tined to find her home. 

In September, 1844, the royal party again made a yacht 
voyage to Scotland, and spent a fortnight in Perthshire and 
Aberdeenshire, with Blair Athole as their headquarters. It 
was at this time, probably, that the Queen first thought seri- 
ously of making Scotland a home for a portion of each year, 
as its beauties and the homely manners of its people had by 
this time sa 
much attract- 
ed her. 

As soon as 
Parliament 
was prorogued 
in August, 


1847, the 
Queen and 
Prince again 


made a yacht 
voyage from 
Osborne to 
Scotland, this 
time sailing up 
its western 
coasts, 

It is from 
this visit that 
the Queen’s 
idea of rent- 
ing and pos- 
sibly of pur- 


chasing Bal- 
mortal must be 
dated, 

The old 
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castle at Balmoral was a fine and handsome structure, 
quite in the castellated style ; a view of it is given. Our 
readers will be glad to read Her Majesty’s “ First Im- 
pressions ” of the place. She writes under date of Friday, 
September 8th, 1848 : ‘‘ We arrived at Balmoral at a quarter 
to three. It is a pretty little castle, in the old Scottish 
style. There is a picturesque tower and garden in front, 
with a high, wooded hill ; at the back there is a wood down 
to the Dee, and the hills rise all around. There is a nice 
little hall, with a billiard-room ; next to it is the dining- 
room. Ascending by a good broad staircase up-stairs, im- 
mediately to the right and above the dining-room is our 
sitting - room, formerly the library, a fine, large room ; 
next to this is our bedroom, opening into a little dressing- 
room, which is Aibert’s. Opposite, down a few steps, aro 
the children’s and Miss Hildyard’s three rooms. The ladies 
live below, and the gentlemen up-stairs. 

Sulmoral, as it now stands, was built adjoining the old 


castle, between 1853 and 1855 ; it is a fine building in the | 


castellated style, and quite in keeping with the neighbor- 
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lands”—a work remarkable for its simplicity and for tho 
genuine appreciation alike of fine scenery and of the domes- 
tic element of life which it displays, In this book tho 
Queen has taken her subjects quite into her confidence, 
drawing up the curtain from much of her private life, and 
giving expression to her personal tastes and opinions with 
much freedom and good sense 

The Queen has shone in all the positions she has oceu- 
pied, and not least as a kind and good mistress of her 
household, and her attachment to many of her attendants is 
well known ; in some cases members of succeeding genera- 
tions of the same family have been attached to her service. 
Many of these ‘‘old friends” she mentions with affection in 
her journal, and in some cases gives interesting records of 
their services in detail. 

In August, 1843, after a yachting excursion around tho 
Isle of Wight, and about the South Coast, the Queen and 
Prince Albert extended their trip to Treport, on the French 
coast, and went thence to pay a visit to Louis Philippe at 
his country residence, the Chfteau d’Eau, where their re- 


A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY, 


hood and the mountain scenery. Its plan and arrangements 
are due to the skilled hand of the late Prince Consort, who 
took a deep interest in the work in all its details, and in the 
laying-out of the grounds. It is on this account that this 
place has always had such a special attraction for Victoria. 
Her Majesty, under date September 7th, 1855, describes 
the arrival of herself and the Prince at their new home in 
the Highlands. 

Ou the 10ih of September, 1855, «rived a telegram from 
Sir James Simpson announcing that Sebastopol was in the 
hands of the Allies. The same evening the good news was 
spread all round the country by a huge bonfire lighted on 
the top of a‘‘cairn” on the hillside ly the Prince and the 
gentlemen of the Court. 

Iu the Autumn of this year it was publicly announced 
that the Princess Royal was betrothed to Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. 

In 1868 Her Majesty allowed her name to be enrolled 
among the ‘* Royal and Noble Authors of England,” by pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 


| the land was a visit of the Qneen to the Emerald Isle. 


ception was of a most costly description. Exarly in the fol- 
lowing Summer the Emperor Nicholas of Russia paid a visit 
to his goddaughter, and was magnificently /é/ed at Windsor. 

In the August of 1845 the natural attractions of the land 
which was the early home of the Queen’s mother and of her 
husband must have made their visit a most enjoyable one. 
The Queen and Prince embarked at Woolwich in the Fairy 
steamer, and passed up the Rhine to Cologne and Mayence, 
whence they visited Coburg, and the Castle of Roseman, 
the Prince’s birthplace, where they occupied the room in 
which the Prince was born. 

Disturbances were rife in Ireland in 1848 ; but in the fol- 
lowing year one of the fruits of the restoration of peace ‘+ 
She 
wns accompanied by Prince Albert and their two eldest 
children, and was escorted by a squadron to the Cove of 
Cork, which in consequence received the name of Qneens- 
town. Her reception, both in Cork and Dublin, was most 
enthusiastic, and there is no doubt but the visit was well- 
timed, and had an influence for good on the nation, 
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The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, the parent of so 
many International Exhibitions, was formally opened by 
Her Majesty in person, and with much ceremonial, in 1851, 
as was the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, in 1854. 

Among the International Exhibitions to which the origi- 
nal one of 1851 gave rise, were those in Dublin in 1853, 
which was honored by a visit from the Queen during the 
Summer of that year, and in 1855 the first in Paris, in the 
building which still stands in the Champs Elysées. The 
Queen crossed the Channel to see it, and was the guest of 
the Emperor at St. Cloud, where, as well as in Paris, great 
Jéles were held in her honor. The Emperorand Empress of 


1 


the French had been entertained by the Queen at Windsor | 
Castle in the April of this year ; and during their stay they | 


witnessed a review of the élite of Her Majesty’s troops in 
Windsor Park. 

The Crimean War, which proved to be but the beginning 
ofan era of disturbance in Europe, broke out in the Spring 
of 1854, and was the great subject of interest alike to the 
Queen and her people. The names of Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol 
will not be — 
unworthy to 
rank with 
older names 
on many of 
the regimental 
colors of Eng- 
land’s army. 
But the glory 
was not won 
without severe 
loss and suf- 
fering from 
wounds and 
lingering sick- 
ness and dis- 
in the 
hospitals. The 
Queen visited 
many of her 
wounded _ sol- 
diers, who 
were brought 
lhhome 


case 


during 
the war, in the 
hospital at 
Chatham ; and 
in May, 1855, 
she presented medals to many of the invalided officers and 
non-commissioned officers and men of her army. 

The Queen afforded great encouragement to the Volun- 
teer movement, which was revived and carried on with 
great spiriv in 1859. 

The year 1861 will be long remembered as that which 
brought at its close the severest trials which the Queen has 
undergone. The Duchess ot Kent, who had been so good 
& mother and the guide of her childhood, died early in the 
year ; but that loss was one which could not but have been 
looked for sooner or later, for the Duchess had reached the 
allotted span of human life. It was destined, however, to 
be cast into the shade by another and far heavier bereave- 
ment. During the Autumn the Queen and Prince had 
fluid as usual with their family at their Scottish home, and 
soon after their return the Prince visited his son the Prince 
of Wales, who was studying at Cambridge. He appeared 
for the last time in public with the Queen at a review of the 
Eton College Rifle Corps at Windsor, where he caught a 
feverish chill, and, though no alarm was felt at first, 


| 





LORD LYTTON READING THE PROCLAMATION DECLARING VICTORIA EMPRESS OF INDIA. 








typhoid fever set in, and the Prince breathed his last on 
the evening of Saturday, December 14th. 

The Prince Consort's body was laid at first in the royal 
vault at St. George’s, Windsor; but Her Majesty built at 
Frogmore, on the confines of Windsor Park, a splendid 
mausoleum for its reception, to which it was afterward re- 
moved. The Queen, and the members of the family who 
are with her, regularly visit the tomb on the anniversary of 
the Prince’s death and funeral. 

Since this heavy trial the Queen fora long time led a 
retired life, and, avoiding her town palace, divided her time 
between Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales was married, with the good wishes of 
the nation, in March, 1863, at St. George’s, Windsor, to 
Alexandra, the Princess of Denmark; and the constant 
presence of the Heir Apparent and his charming wife, 
during the London season, at Marlborough House, in some 
degree made amends for the absence of the Sovereign from 
Buckingham Palace and St. James's. 

The Queen went, late in the Summer of 1868, with Prince 

Leopold 
—_ the Princesses 
Twouise and 
Beatrice, to 
Lucerne, 
where she re- 
sided for a 
time under the 
title of Coun- 
of Kent. 
Here she en- 
joyed numer- 
ous excursions 
through the 
n eighborhood 
anl gained 
benefit to her 
health, She 
left England 
once again for 
Germany, to 
visit the grave 
of her half: 
sister, who 
died in Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

The Queen 
has been al- 
ways ready to 
forward any works of utili.y or of charity, and when able, 
has graced their inauguration with her presence. In No- 
vember, 1869, she opened the new bridge at Blackfriars 
and the Holborn Viaduct. She also laid the first stone of 
the new St. Thomas’s Hospital ; and in 1876 she went to the 
East End to open the new wing of the London Hospital. 

Toward the end of the Autumn of 1871 the Queen passed 
many anxious days on account of the severe illness of the 
Prince of Wales at Sandringham, and she herself went to 
his bedside. The nation shared in the anxiety, and there 
came a fecling of great relief when his gradual recovery set 
in about the middle of December. 
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It was 1 memorable day, 


| that 27th of February, 1872, when the Queen accompanied 


her son through a dense crowd of her people to St. Paul’s 
Gathedral, to offer thanksgiving to God for his recovery. 
The scene in the cathedral was most striking, and the recep- 
tion of the Queen and her son almost overwhelming, £0 
great was the enthusiasm of the nation, 

In the Summer of 1875 occurred an unfortunate episode 
in the Queen's life, aud one which occasioned her intense 
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On its passage from Osborne to Gosport, the royal 
and some other mem- 


grief. 
yacht, which conveyed Her Majesty 
bers of the royal family, under the command of Prince Lein- 
ingen, unhappily ran inte one of the yachts which were just 
then crossing the path of the Queen, and cut it down, the 
s2d consequence being the loss of two lives. 

The Queen has seen her second son, Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, marrie@ to the only daughter of the Emperor 
of Russia, ana has witnessed the marriage of all her daugh- 


ters except the Princess Beatrice, who remains as the con- | 


stant companion of her widowed mother. 
:, randchildrer 
are numerous 
—twenty - five 
are recorded 
in the Peerage 
as now living 
—and already 
we hear that 
one, the eldest 
daughter of 
the Princese 
Imperiai of 
Germany, is 
aifianced to 
the Duke of 
Saxe - Meinin- 
gen. 

Her Majesty 
has, of late 
years, appear. 
ed agair. from 
time to time 
smong her 
people on im- 
portant occa- 
sione when her 
health has per- 
mitted. She 
opened the 
sessions of the 
New Parlia- 
ment in 1876 
and 1877 in 
person, though 
she has not on 
these occa- 
sions assumed 
her state 
robes, and has 
deputed the 
Lord Chancel- 
lor to read her 
speech. 

It is but 
\ lately that an- 


The Queen’s ! 





, The Prince of Wales and his brothers and sisters were al! 
| brought up in a plain and simple way, and tau;at and 


trained to gain knowledge and to make themselves useful. 
Her Majesty’s kindliness of heart has shown itself on 
| many occasions. She has been ever ready to help in any 
great or noble work, and to offer her sympathy with the suf- 
| ferers from any calamity, whether it be from destructive 
| gales on the coasts, from fire or famine, or from an explosior 
| in a mine. 

Queen Victoria has been a model in all the different 
stages of her life ; as a child, she was, as we have shown, 
engaging, 
affectionate, 
while she gave 
proof of tal- 
ents of no com- 
mon order, 
and possessed 
a thorough 
appre ciation 
of the beauties 
of nature. Her 
early training 
served to bring 
out her talents 
and disposi- 
tion tc the 
best advant- 
age. As a wifo 
and mother 
she has been 
a pattern to 
her subjects ; 
and as Queen 
she has won 4 
name which 
will be hon- 
ored as long as 
Englana _her- 
selflasts. Like 
Queen Eliza- 
beth, she can 
boast, in the 
hours of her 
widowhood, 
that she is 
“married to 
her country.” 
Loved and 
reverenced as 
she is by her 
subjects in all 
parts of the 
world, and 
even by thou- 
= nm"y a sands of those 








other title has 
been added to 
those which the Queen already possessed, that of ‘*Em- 
press or India "—a title which was publicly proclaimed to 
the assembled princes and people of India at Delhi on the 
first day of the present year. 

The Queen has always been a ready patron of talent, in 
whatever sphere it has shown itself, and has often summoned 
to her presence notabilities in literature, science, and art. 

But it is not only as a Queen that Victoria has shown her- 
Belf good ; for she has been eminently throughout life a 
good daughter, a good sister, a good rife, a good mother ; 
apd her children may well rise up and bless her. 


QUEEN VICTORIA OPENING PARLIAMENT IN 1877, 


who do not 
own her sway, 
we may say, in the words of Burke, that should any insult, 
however small, be offered her, ‘‘a thousand swords would 
leap from their scabbards to avenge it.” And this because 
Victoria reigns in the hearts of her people. 








Cotoxet C. C. Lone, the African explorer, of whose 
explorations in Africa a slight account was given in our 
June number, was not, we are now informed, in the Confed- 
erate army during the late war, but served in the United 





States army under General Lockwood. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. —‘‘ IN AN INSTANT SHE WAS KNEELING BESIDE HIM, AND, SNATCHING UP THE MISSIVE, SHE AT ONCE 


RECOGNIZED THE HANDWRITING AS THE SAME AS THAT OF THE SCRAP FOUND BY OLD JOHN.” 


ble, although though not very prepossessing, appearance— 
who, as he leaped from the vehicle to the platform, exhibitea 
the finest athletic proportions, and an agility like that of,a 
tiger. 

His luggage consisted of a large trunk,”and “a fishing-rod 
and basket which he caught up as he rose from his seat. 


Ir was on a bright September morning, in the year 1781, 
that the stage drove up to the door of a neat little inn at the 
end of a small village, perched among some rocks that sen- 
tineled a part of the iron-bound coast of one of the New | 
England States. 


, It contained but one passenger—a young man of respecta- 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. | ea te 
| 
| 
| 
Vol. IV., No. 4—26. 
¢ 
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The former was deposited by the driver within a few feet of 
the batroom-door, where it stood for a short space, and was 
then vomoved by a porter, or man-of-all-work. 

Some half-dozen persons, that had been drawn together 
by the sound of the driver’s horn, were standing on the 
platform when the stranger alighted ; and among these was 
2n eccentric old gentleman, named Walters, who was so fond 
of sport, and especially of a piscatory character, that he was 
sometimes designated ‘‘ Old Ben, the Fisherman.” 

This member of the little group lived, with his only child, 
a beautiful creature of twenty, on a romantic headland, that 
ran into the sea about a mile from the hamlet, and in a cot- 
tage the most lovely and picturesque imaginable. 

That he was in easy circumstances, was obvious from the 
fact that he regularly received remittances from some source 
unknown to the inquisitive, and which he did not consider 
himself called upon to reveal. 

His daugliter, Clara, was, as just observed, a most charm- 
ing creature, and was as good as she was beautiful. She 
was, besides, highly accomplished, and entertained such pro- 
found love and affoction for her father, who had been long 
a widower, that she all but worshiped the very ground he 
walked on. 

It was rumored that ho had once mixed with the wealthy 
and the fashionable in the great cities ; but that since the 
death of his wife a distaste of society had grown upon him, 
and that, consequently, he had, in a measure, separated 
himself from the world, and devoted himself solely to the 
care of his daughter, who, with an old maid-servant and her 
husband, now formed his household at The Bluffs, as his 
property and dwelling on the Headland were called, con- 
venient to which he was to be found almost daily in the 
season pursuing his favorite sport. 

Although at first when he bounded from the stage, the 
young stranger did not attract the attention of Mr. Walters, 
yet when the eyes of the latter, a moment afterward, caught 
the basket and fishing-rod, he became immediately inter- 
ested in him, from the fact that never previously, within 
his knowledge, had any sportsman visited the old hamlet. 

When, therefore, he detected this agreeable feature on the 
part of the new arrival, not noticing a certain sinister ex- 
pression which, from time to time, darkened his features, 
he at once accosted him, as he appeared in no wise anxious 
to enter the inn, but, on the contrary, remained gazing 
about him. 

** That is a very fine rod of yours, sir,”-he began, by way 
of opening a conversation, ‘‘and the wonder is that you do 
not keep it covered, so as to save it from the injuries inci- 
dent to traveling.” 

‘“*TIt is a most excellent and handsome bit of stuff,” re- 
plied the other, in a friendly manner ; ‘‘ but the fact is, just 
as I was about to start for this picturesque village of yours, 
I could not find the case.” 

Here the stranger, who frankly gave his name as Arthur 
Raymond, handed the rod to Walters, who began to exam- 


ine it with the eye of a connoisseur, and with evident | 
| condign punishment sooner or later. 


pleasure. 


“Tam exceedingly fond of fishing, myself,” he observed, 


as he returned the rod to its owner ; ‘‘and as I am thor- 
oughly acquainted with the waters about, I shall be most 
happy to point out the best ground to you for sport, and to 
oblige you in any way in my power.” 

‘‘There is certainly one way, at least, in which you can 
oblige me,” replied Raymond, ‘‘and that is by coming and 
taking a bit of early dinner with me, when, if it so please 
you, we can talk over the matter at our leisure.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Walters accepted the invita- 
tion, and the new acquaintances separated for the time 
being, Raymond to look after his quarters and see that his 











traps were properly stowed, and ‘‘Old Ben,” to seek his 
handsome cottage on the headland, and inform his daughter 
that he had engaged to dine out with a person who, until 
within the last hour, had been unknown to him totally. 

Two or three weeks prior to the opening of our story, the 
same vehicle that landed Raymond at the little inn, brought 
a very handsome and fashionably dressed young lady to the 
village, who intimated, casually, that she possibly might 
settle in it, and open a school for the children of the wealth- 
ier inhabitants. 

At the time of Raymond’s appearance, her advent was the 
subject of very general discussion ; but so various and con- 
flicting were the rumors regarding her intentions and her 
antecedents, that very little could be made out of the subject 
beyond the fact that her name was Alice Carden, and that she 
appeared to be pretty well off. 

She became the inmate of a lonely house among the 
cliffs, close by the sea, that was the property of a strange 
old woman, who had long lived by herself, and who must 
have taken an extraordinary fancy to Miss Alice to accord 
her even a single night’s shelter, so misanthropic and es- 
tranged from human kind had she become. 

No one could tell how she existed, or through what chan- 
nel her livelihood flowed. 

She visited the hamlet but seldom, and never save to pro- 
cure some household necessaries, for which she always paid 
ready money. 

In time, all interest had died out, and ‘“‘Old Madge” was 
permitted to indulge in her lonely life and habits without 
further comment. 

At dinner, the two newly fledged acquaintances discussed 
the subject of fishing, in all its bearings, and the prospect 
of the sport. 

Some knowing gossips, alleged, confidentially, that Ray- 
mond had come with the sole view of paying his addresses 
to Clara, although it was averred that she could not marry 
for some time to come, as she was not yet out of mourning 
for her aunt, who had suddenly lost her life and property is 
the West. A young seamstress, whom she had taken into 
her house and confidence, had poisoned her previous to pos- 
sessing herself of all her jewels and a very large sum in 
ready money, with which the wretch, it was thought, had 
managed to reach some foreign shore with an accomplice. 

This old lady, who was the sister of Mr. Walters, had 
brought up Clara after the death of her mother, and, 
although her brother was quite independent, with all his ec- 
centricities and love of solitude, she settled a quarterly 
allowance upon her niece, which was paid regularly up to the 
time of her decease. 

As Raymond appeared to know something of the West, 
some reference was made to this murder and robbery by his 


| guest. 


In reply to an interrogatory of Walters’s on the subject, he 
said that he had heard of the dreadful deed and of the es- 
cape of the culprit and her accomplice, but that he was 
satisfied an act so diabolical could not fail to meet with 


Before dinner was over, Raymond had completely won the 
heart of the old gentleman. 

Strange that such subjects should find a response in the 
heart of a person so usually staid and retired in his habits, 
and at times a prey to something like misanthropy ; but 
we are all aware of how singular a compound this humanity 
of ours is. 

The stranger had fascinated old Ben, for, before he had 
shaken hands with him when about to leave the little inn, 
he gave him a warm invitation to The Bluffs ; and as he 
gazed upon his dark, piercing eye, black mustache and reg- 
ular features, he perhaps thought, at the moment, that the 
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introduction of so manly and graceful a person to Clara, 
might not be altogether unacceptable to that fair girl. 

Next day, after breakfast, Raymond slung his fishing- 
basket over his shoulder, and taking up his rod, sauntered 
forth leisurely in the direction of the headland. 

He found old Walters anxiously awaiting him, and was 
introduced at once to Clara, who, strange to say, from the 
first moment she caught a glimpse of his face, entertained 
feelings regarding him diametrically and violently opposite 
to those evinced by her father. 

She thought she discovered in his smooth tongue, thin 
sips and restless eyes a lurking spirit of insanity or mischief; 
and although she received him cordially as the friend and 
guest of her father, she felt assured that he was not the per- 
son to whom she would like to intrust her confidence, 

Very different, however, were the sentiments with which 
he regarded her when his eyes first rested upon her ; as he, 
in reality, considered her one of the most charming creatures 
he had ever seen. 

Nor did this opinion seem to undergo any change when, a 
short period after his arrival at The Bluffs, Miss Alice Car- 
den made a morning call upon Clara, and was introduced as 
a newly-made friend and acquaintance, who had recently 
come to live on the headlands. 

Clara had accidentally met Miss Carden a short time pre- 
viously, and, having long lived in comparative isolation, 
she was glad to perceive in her a person of some attain- 
ments, although not precisely a lady, and rather too showily 
dressed. 

Still, an acquaintance, such as it was, began between them, 
nutil Alice asked her to the cottage, which on one side was 
shut out from the sea by some fishermen’s dwellings, where, 
at all seasons of the year, nets might be seen hanging about 
the premises, 

When Raymond and Miss Carden had been made ac- 
quainted with each other, Clara discovered that the young 
lady seemed to be struck with intense admiration for the 
new visitor, for so deep an impression did he appear to 
make on her, that she could scarcely withdraw her eyes from 
lim, while he, under so sudden and singular a fire, was evi- 
dently far from being at ease. 

Clara thought the behavior of Miss Carden rather strange ; 
but then she was charitable enough to suppose that her con- 
duct was unintentional, and simply one of those unguarded 
expressions of sentiment which often escape us. 

Before the two sportsmen had left the house to test their 
skill on the water, the circumstance might have been forgot- 
ten, had not Clara noticed a disagreeable light in the eyes of 
Miss Carden when Raymond raised his hat as he crossed the 
threshold to join her‘father. 

This she was unable to account for ; but’as there seemed 
no help for it, she invited her new acquaintance to spend 
the day with her, as the sportsmen were to return to dinner. 

Although old Mr. Walters had not the most acute pene- 
tration in the world, and notwithstanding that he was at 
once good-natured and morose, yielding and stubborn, his 
daughter Clara was possessed of the most acute intelligence 
and the keenest observation. 

Although kind and generous to a fault, where a matter of 
principle was involved she was as unyielding as adamant. 

Pure and good herself, she sought and expected the same 
qualities in others of her sex; and hence it was that she 
could not account for the singular expression which char- 
acterized the features of her guest at the moment just 
alluded to, 

On the other hand, however, she was just, and disinclined 
to fault-finding, so that, in case of being mistaken as to wit- 
nessing anything unusual on the part of Miss Carden, she 


permitted the matter to go by default, although she had 














made up her mind to observe the case narrowly, within the 
limits of the most generous construction, and the strictest 
hospitality. 

Notwithstanding this latter resolve, she could not but 
notice a restlessness and nervous irritation on the part of 
Alice, which seemed to increase as the hour for the return of 
the two sportsmen approached. 

The new friends were in capital luck among the islands, 
and Walters becoming satisfied, through several indirect 
hints, that Raymond was a person of means, began to build 
castles in the air regarding his beloved daughter. 

Each successive hour, as though some powerful spell had 
fallen upon him, seemed to increase his admiration of his 
guest and companion. 

He was not, however, an astute judge of either physiog- 
nomy or human nature, although he had managed to save 
an independence and something more for his child out of 
the wreck of a fortune that had once been great, but which 
had been shattered in a single hour through false friends 
and a ruinous speculation. 

It was this want of faith and its results which had so 
preyed upon the health of his wife that she at last senk be- 
neath it ; while he, crushed by the double bereavement, sep- 
arated from those who had betrayed him, and, digusted with 
the world, retired to this little, out-of-the-way village with 
Clara, and an old housekeeper and her husband, who had 
been long in his service, and who were as faithful to him 
and their young mistress as two beings possibly could be. 

In leaving the West he had but one regret, that of part- 
ing from his only relative—a sister, who had been a mother 
to Clara after the decease of her own. 

On the death of this lady, and the occurrence in connec- 
tion with it, the last link that bound him to his early home 
was broken ; and although, in course of time he recovered 
his spirits, he often referred to it with tearful eyes, and the 
hope that the wretches who had so foully encompassed her 
aunt’s death might one day expiate their crime upon the 
gallows. 

Old John, the man-of-all-work at The Bluffs, was, like 
his wife, Martha, a keen observer of all who visited the cot- 
tage, and being frequently at the village, he often fell in the 
way of gossip and rumors that could reach the ear of his 
young mistress through his instrumentality only. 

When returning from marketing, then, on the morning of 
the visit of Raymond, he and Martha observed two persons 
—a man and a woman —convéfsing earnestly close by an 
unfrequented path, which led to the old dwelling occupied 
by the crone with whom Alice resided, 

They were unable to identify the pair, as they were almost 
wholly hidden from view by a thicket. 

That their rendezvous led to no very pleasant results was 
obvious, for, notwithstanding their meeting was plainly in- 
tended to be secret, so excited was their language that they 
appeared at times to fancy that there were no other ears in 
the world than their own. 

Not caring to descend to eavesdropping, the faithful old 
couple hastened by the spot, but not before picking up a 
scrap of paper. Old John, on running his eye over it, de- 
ciphered the following few words, in what seemed to bea 
female hand, and which set him thinking : 

“T have accomplished it! All is ready for to-night at twelve 
o'clock. Be at the point decided upon. I start at the sound of my 
own footsteps !” 

They were dreadfully puzzled ; but leaving the path a 
moment afterward, they took a shorter cut to ‘“ The Bluffs,” 
where they had scarcely arrived before Raymond presented 
himself, to be followed subsequently by Miss Alice Carden, 
to whom, as we haye already seen, he was introduced by 
Miss Walters, 
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Miss Carden was a blonde, with dark eyes and lashes. 
Although really handsome, there was an expression about 
her face which was not prepossessing. 

She was forever glancing here and there in an uneasy and 
furtive manner, and her laugh never appeared to be from 
the heart. 

Still she was an agreeable person enough for one who pos- 
sessed no very marked evidences of being highly bred ; and 
in a country place, where society was necessarily restricted 
as to numbers, her advent was regarded with something like 
favor by those who even felt themselves superior to her. 
Her hair, which was rich and plentiful, was of a singular 


golden hue, and her teeth of the most dazzling whiteness, ' 


although small and 
sharp, like those of 
some animals. 


When it was fully 
ascertained that the 
death of Clara’s aunt 


had been occasioned by 
poison, and that simul- 
taneous with it Fanny 
Morel, the seamstress, 
and Edward Fanshaw 
had disappeared from 
the town, a description 
of the murderess and 
her accomplice was for- 
warded to all the fron- 
tier points, whence it 
was presumed they 
might take shipping for 
a foreign shore. 

The woman was set 
down as_ black-haired, 
black-eyed, above the 
medium height, and 
handsome ; and the man 
as a person rather good- 
looking, with blue eyes, 
light brown hair, and 
with a pleasing exterior 
and address. 

There were other de- 
tails that need not be 
dwelt on here, and 
which went to identify 
further the infamous 
culprits, for such they 
were considered by the 
coroner's jury, who 
brought in a verdict of 
willful murder 
them both. 

No photograph, how- 
ever, could be obtained 
of either of the fugitives, who, it was ascertained, had long 
been well known to each other; and hence, any disguise 


against 


adopted by them was not so likely to be penetrated as if | 


their features had been made familiar to the detectives. 
Miss Carden was made acquainted with all this, and 
seemed surprised that Clara was the niece of the murdered 


lady. 


As the subject, however, was not a pleasant one, it was 
soon dropped ; but not before a sudden change in the at- | 


mosphere had attracted their attention, and reminded Clara 
that it was about the time of the equinoctial gales, and that 
it were well if her father and his guest had returned from 
their fishing excursion, 
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| Her fears on this head were soon quieted, for the sports- 
men, who had noticed the frowning aspect of the skies, had 
quickly gained the shore, and were now seen winding up 
the rocky steep toward the cottage. 

Scarcely had they entered the door, when a tempest of 
rain and wind set in with a fury that appeared to know no 
bounds. 

Everything living in the vicinity of the building fled to 
cover, and so terribly puzzled and alarmed was a young lad 
who had passed ‘“‘The Bluffs” with his fishing-rod in the 
morning from the village, that, without the slightest cere- 
| mony, he bounded into the kitchen where old Martha and 
John were engaged in the preparation of dinner. 

The poor boy, whom 
they knew, was wel- 
comed to a nook in the 
chimney - corner until 
the storm had subsided. 
On catching a glimpse of 
Raymond as he slipped 
into the hall to look out 
upon the war of ele- 
ments, the boy observed, 
to old John : 

‘Oh! that’s like the 
nice gentleman that gave 
me the quarter this 
morning for showing 
him old Madge’s when 
I was going a-fishing, as 
he was himself. I over- 
took him on the road as 
he was reading a letter, 
a bit of which flew away 
when he was folding it 
up, although he did not 
seem to notice it ; but I 
supposed it was worth 
nothing, or I would have 
run after it and picked 
it up for him.” 

“Aren’t you mis- 
taken ?” replied old 
John, who now pricked 
up his ears, and remem- 
bering that possibly the 
piece of paper alluded 
to was what had come 
into his possession. 

‘* Well, I may be,” re- 
turned the boy; ‘but 
he looks something like 
him, although I think 
the man that went into 
the woods near the old 
road with the handsome 
| lady had light hair and was a good deal stouter, now that 1 
| come to remember it.” 

‘“‘ What handsome lady ?” rejoined Martha. 

‘** Why, the lady that’s going to teach school, they say, in 
the new house on the common, and who came to the village 
about a month ago. I have seen her often, and know that 
she’s sitting at the window in there with Miss Clara, for I 
saw her just now as I was running past to get in here.” 

‘‘ Take care what you are saying, Tony,” returned John ; 
“for that young gentleman never saw Miss Carden until he 
met her in this house after his arrival here this morning, 
and she has never been out of it since.” 

' «That's all right, I suppose,” said Tony ; ‘but some 
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other man, then, saw her, and before you got back from the 
village, too ; for I saw you and Martha coming down the 
hill, when I saw the man I speak of going up the old path, 
and overtook him near the road leading to old Madge’s, just 
as he was looking about him and folding up the letter he had 
been reading a moment before.” 

‘‘And did you see him speaking to Miss Carden ?” said 
Martha, who appeared to be getting more bewildered than 
ever. 

‘* Of course I did,” returned Tony ; ‘‘ and no very pleasant 
meeting it was, I can tell you, for they stood out from each 
other at first as if they were about to have an ugly time of 
i.” 

Now, Tony Rand was about as sharp and observant a 
little fellow as there was in that part of the country, and 
this old John well knew ; consequently, believing that he 
told nothing but the truth in the matter, he determined, so 
s00n as an opportunity presented itself, to disclose all that 
had come to his knowledge on the subject to his young mis- 
tress, and lay the fragment of the letter before her into the 
bargain. 

To his master he had resolved to say nothing, as he had 
no great opinion of his penetration in such affairs, and, be- 
side, he perceived that so deep an interest did he appear to 
take in his guest, that to throw the slightest suspicion upon 
his character would be but to arouse the deadliest opposition 
on his part, and to strengthen his admiration of Raymond 
rather than the contrary. 

This conclusion was the correct one, for so sudden and 
unaccountable—so unmanageable the likings and dislikings 
of old Ben, that there was not the slightest use of tampering 
with them until, in time, when improperly conceived, they 
were corrected through impalpable or indirect channels. 

In this way matters stood, then, when the two ladies and 
the two gentlemen sat down to dinner, while John, consid- 
ering it not advisable to pursue the subject further with 
young Tony, affected to see the whole affair in a new light, 
and to recollect that Miss Carden had said something about 
having met some unpleasant person a short period before 
she arrived at the cottage. 

This satisfied Tony, and as the storm now began to abate, 
he sallied forth once more with his rod, and was soon again 
in pursuit of his almost daily sport along the water’s edge. 

The dinner was not the pleasantest in the world, although 





Mr. Walters and Clara sought to make their guests as much 
at home as possible. 

Miss Carden, however, seemed unable to control her 
strange glances or the expression of her face whenever she 
was addressed by Raymond, and this was narrowly observed 
by her young hostess, while, to the great delight of “Old 
Ben,” the latter appeared to engross almost all the attention 
of the handsome sportsman. 

This of itself might have chagrined Alice, who evidently 
set no trifling value upon her own charms; but then it 
could scarcely account for those apparently fierce and fur- 
tive gleams which shot so frequently from her restless dark 
orbs, that would not lie concealed for a moment beneath 
their purple lashes. 

Nor did Raymond appear insensible to the fusillade of 
which he was the target, for even he, self-possessed as he 
seemed to be, moved at times uneasily in his chair. 

It was dusk before Alice thought of returning to her home 
at old Madge’s, and Raymond, of course, as he was to wend 
his way to the village, offered to escort her to her abode. 

The courtesy was accepted in the usual commonplace 
manner, and after civil adieus on all sides, and a promise on 
the part of Raymond to revisit the islands on the following 
day, as his sport had been interrupted by the weather, both 
the guests sallied forth in the direction of the strange 
woman’s abode, to which reference has been made, and 
which lay a little distance, as already observed, from one of 
the by-paths that led to the hamlet. 

A short period before they left the cottage, old John, as 
if without any particular motive, went sauntering down 
through the woods alongside the path they were about to 
take, until he gained the point branching off to old Madge’s, 
which was the loneliest on the way. 

Here, in a thick copse, he seated himself on a fallen tree, 
close by the fence that skirted the way, and as it was now 
almost dark, he turned his ear in the direction of The 
Bluffs, and assumed a listening attitude. 

He had not occupied the position many minutes when he 
heard Raymond and Miss Carden chatting and laughing 
pleasantly, coming down the hill, until they reached the 
spot where he was concealed, and where they bid each 
other a cordial ‘‘good-evening,” Miss Carden informing 
her companion that there was not the slightest necessity of 
seeing her to the door of her abode, as it was only a few 
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‘paces off. On this both the parties separated—the one 
entering the wood, and the other continuing his way to 
the little inn where he had taken up his quarters. 

Old John never found himself so much at fault as he did 
when he began to retrace his steps to the cottage. 

Evidently Tony had been mistaken, and he had done in- 
justice to Mr. Raymond in supposing him some disreputable 
udventurer. 

As previously resolved, however, he determined to lay 
Tony’s story and the fragment of the letter before his 
young mistress, as there was an unpleasant secret some- 
where. 

Clara was surprised and puzzled at the intelligence con- 
veyed by the old domestic ; but as all her suspicions might 
be nothing beyond mere worthless conjecture, and as her 
father had just been descanting upon the extraordinary 
merits and manly qualities of Raymond, she knew him too 
well to attempt to disturb his opinions at the moment. 

She perceived, of course, that the old gentleman’s 


remarks had but one tendency, and that was in the direc- | 


tion of her acceptance of his newly made friend as a suitor, 
whom he regarded in every way worthy of her. 

When she had heard all that old John disclosed, she de- 
termined to take the case into her own hands, and watch it 
narrowly until it was divested of all its mystery ; and this 
she should be able to do the more readily as, for a few days 
at least, Alice and Raymond should be at times subjected 
to her scrutiny. 

The next forenoon brought Raymond and his fishing-rod 
to The Bluffs once again, and shortly after he and Mr. 
Walters had started for the island, Miss Alice, on some pre- 
text, made her appearance also. 

As on the previous day, Clara noticed that she seemed 
abstracted, and a prey to disquietude at times, but, not ap- 
pearing to notice it, she determined to detain her visitor, if 
possible, until the return of the fishermen to dinner, when 
she resolved to he more constant in her surveillance of 
them. 

As on the preceding day, the heavens again became 
darkened toward the afternoon, and the winds unloosed, 
but this time without an instant’s warning. 

The sudden change, which began to alarm Clara to a 
frightful extent, seemed to have a diametrically opposite 
effect upon Miss Carden, who bounded from her seat in an 
ecstasy as old John rushed into the apartment, and in- 
formed them that he had just brought the glass to bear on 
the boat, and that it had been swept from its moorings and 
capsized, with Mr. Raymond only in it, as Mr. Walters had 
been seated on the shore of one of the islands, fishing under 
the shelter of a rock. 

No sooner had he made this observation than Alice 
snatched the glass from his hand, and bringing it to bear 
upon the point indicated by the old man, a gleam of fiend- 
ish triumph lit up her countenance, as she exclaimed : 

“Yes! Yes! the boat is capsized, although he is cling- 
ing to it! There! He has lost his hold! It’s all over! 
Now, then !” 

Clara had been thrown into such a state of excitement 
herself that she did not comprehend fully the gist of the 
observations made by Miss Carden, or the expression that 
had rendered her features so demoniacal. 

Old John, however, being satisfied of his master’s safety, 
was more collected, and had sufficient presence of mind to 
pick up a ring, of quaint and curious workmanship, which had 
been, as he fancied, dropped by either Alice or his young 
mistress, in the flurry that had seized upon both of them. 

This he handed to Clara, who gazed on it for a moment 
with the utmost horror and bewilderment, and then con- 
cealed it about her person. 








In the meantime, Alice, lost to all around her, kept the 
glass steadily fixed upon the boat, until it was engulfed 
totally by the billows that had become as mountains almost 
instantaneously. 

On perceiving this, and on being satisfied that Raymond 
was lost beyond a shadow of doubt, she threw herself 
into a chair, closed the glass, and drew a long breath of 
relief ; while old John hastened to the beach to look over 
the wild waste of waters that had brought such sudden 
destruction, and to get another glimpse of his master, 
whom he now discovered wringing his hands on the distant 
shore. 

All the fishermen of the neighboring huts had been from 
home a few days, so that no one save the inmates of The 


| Bluffs were aware of the catastrophe which had just oc- 


curred ; and as, with singular capriciousness, the tempest, 
like the gale of the preceding day, had subsided nearly as 
suddenly as it had arisen, John, taking advance of the cir- 
cumstance, soon procured another boat, and, to allay the 
fears of Clara, was quickly out on his way to the island 
where his master was now a prey to the deepest anguish. 

In the course of an hour or so he returned with his single 
passenger, who wept like a child as he landed and found 
himself in his daughter’s arms. 

Prior to this, however, Miss Carden, with an abruptness 
and heartlessness the most unaccountable, took her leave, 
and hastened in the direction of the village, branching off 
at the accustomed path, and increasing her speed until she 
reached the abode of Old Madge. 

Here she flung the door wide open violently, and bound- 
ing across the threshold, threw herself hysterically into the 
arms of the astonished crone, exclaiming : 

**Mother, I’m safe! The villain is no more! He was 
drowned before my eyes within the last half-hour !” 

There was a sleepless night at The Bluffs. Old Ben was 
inconsolable for the loss of his new friend, and enjoined his 
faithful man, John, to be up at daybreak, and keep a lool. 
out for the body, being satisfied that it could not fail to be 
washed on shore, as the wind was dead on the beach, and 
had begun to freshen again after they had landed. 

Moreover, he averred that Raymond had clung to the boat 
much longer than was supposed, and had only lost his hold 
when he got in among the breakers. 

In the meantime, Clara was busied with her own thoughts, 
and felt that she would give worlds to possess herself of the 
letter from which the piece had been torn, that was found 
by Old John, for now that she remembered it, she was quite 
satisfied that Raymond had perceived the old servant enter- 
ing the wood, and stealing down along the pathway that ho 
and Alice were to pursue. 

This, we say, she was convinced of, because she saw 
him in the hall, and perceived him start suddenly when he 
caught = glimpse of Tony in the kitchen, as though he 
feared the ready tongue of that lad might lead to some un- 
pleasant discovery ; and as he left the house with Miss 
Carden, he might perhaps have apprised her of their mutual 


| danger, and prevailed upon her to keep up a loud and 


seemingly pleasant conversation, lest Old John, prompted 
by what the boy had said, should have sallied forth with a 
view of learning whether anything transpired on their way 
toward the village which might go to confirm the state- 
ments of Tony. 

Although Old John was early on foot, his young mistress, 
with the utmost alarm and deep concern on her counte- 
nance, was on the beach before he had yet awoke, and there, 
to her shuddering surprise and horror, the first object that 
met her view was the body of Raymond stretched on the 
shore. 

At the time of the upsetting of the boat he had been in 
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his shirt-sleeves ; and now that his remaining attire, and 
especially his vest, which was open, had been terribly tossed 
about by the waves, she discovered a letter partly washed 
out of an inner pocket of the latter, and half lying upon his | 
pulseless breast. 

In an instant she was kneeling beside him, and, snatching 
up the missive, she at once recognized the handwriting as that 





of the scrap found by John ; and returning speedily to the 
cottage, from which the old servant was about to emerge, 
she hastened to her chamber, after informing him that the 
body of their unfortunate guest had been washed ashore, 
When once in the privacy of her apartment, she dried 
and opened the epistle, and found it was from Fanny Morel 


to Edward Fanshaw, intimating, in somewhat ambiguous | 


The verdict was what might have been expected. The 
prisoner was identified as Fanny Morel, and her own confes- 
sion sealed her fate. 
She was consequently condemned to death, and was 
remanded to prison to be transferred to the county jail on 
the following day. 
Old Madge, through the most earnest tears and pleadings, 
had so far influenced the persons in charge of her tempo- 
rarily, that she was permitted to snend the night in the cell 
| with her ; but when, on the next mornine, the officers came 
to transfer the prisoner, both she and her mother were cold 
and still in death, having committed suicide by poison 
during the night. 

On searching the strange abode of the two unfortunates, 


language, that the murder and robbery of Clara’s aunt had | nearly all the jewelry, already alluded to, was recovered, as 


been accomplished, and begging of him to hasten to meet 
her ai a certain rendezvous previously decided upon. 

They could, she averred, be far on their way to the fron- 
tier before anything was discovered, and as she had power- 
ful chemicals that would almost instantaneously change the 
color of both his and her hair, they should be able to 
assume a disguise not easily penetrated. 

This and the ring dropped by Alice, or, rather, Fanny 
Morel, which had belonged to her aunt, decided Clara at 
once ; and arousing her father from his restless slumber, she 
placed the ring and letter before him, stating that the mur- 
deress of his sister was now within his grasp in the person of 
the pretended Alice Carden ! 

So conclusive and convincing the proofs that this was in 
reality the case, the old gentleman was speedily in the 
village, where information of the fact was lodged with the 
authorities. 

Tn less than an hour afterward the perfidious wretch who 
had so long evaded justice was in custody, when, perceiving 
how conclusive the evidence against her, she confessed her 
guilt, but pleaded she was prompted to it by Fanshaw, who 
had agreed to marry her, and had provided the poison 
which was administered with such deadly effect. 

They had both absconded together ; but soon, learning 
that her betrayer had no intention of making her his wife, 
and was only desirous of laying his hands on all the money 
and valuables she had possessed herself. of, she separated 
from him, but not before disclosing where Old Madge 
resided, who was no other than her mother. 

To this point he followed her, believing that she had 
sought refuge here, as she had never previously been in the 
locality, and was completely unknown to every individual in 
it, while her relationship to Madge was never suspected. 

,On his arrival he soon found out her place of refuge, and, 
as described by Tony, had a stormy interview with her, 
when he threatened to denounce her if she did not advance 
him a considerable sum of money to meet his present 
‘needs. 

This she refused t6 do, although strangely “attracted 
toward him wherever he moved, as she believed he could 
not disclose her dreadful secret without compromising him- 
self, though not fully assured on that point; and as her ill- 
gotten gains, save the jewelry which she could not dispose 
,of with safety, were disappearing gradually. 

All this came out on her trial, as well as a corroboraticn 
‘of the correctness of Clara’s surmise regarding her appar- 
ently light and pleasant conversation with Raymond on tl e 
evening that Old John stole forth to keep an eye on them 

Raymond had seen him entering the wood, and divining 
his purpose, as he saw him creep along in the direction of 
the village, he induced her to open a conversation as if they 
had hitherto been strangers to each other, so that if the old 
man happened to be listening he should be thrown off the 


| well as a considerable sum in money, which ultimately fell 
| into the hands of old Ben, who, adding the whole to a few 
| thousands of his own, presented the sum total to his 
| daughter on the morning that she wedded the man of her 


| . 
| choice. 








| THE LAST BIRTHDAY RHYME. 


NovEMBER brings my darling’s day of birth- 


H She sleeps in earth. 


| The bindweed cup, 


Her eyes shall never more behold 
Soft rains Autumnal bringing up 


Or green lime-leafage turning gold. 


Upon the damp and leaf-strewn lawn I seo 
Her medlar tree; 

Her scarlet oak has ceased to burn, 

Her dahlias droop in humid air; 
I know not where 

Are those brown eyes for which I yearn. 


She cannot take a birthday gift from me, 
Or read with glee 

Love's little sheet of foolish rhyme. 

Ah! well I know your meaning now, 
Sad winds that bloy 

Through Autumn’s melancholy time. 





i 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES AT MACKINAG, MICHIGAN. 


Macxinac is a United Statts military post, which was 
for some time commanded by Captain Martin Scott, of 
coon celebrity, unquestionably the best rifle and pistol 
shot in the country. He was killed in the Mexican War. 
It presents a busied and novel scene in the Fall of each 
year at the time of the ‘‘ Indian payment.” * The aborigines 
pitch their tents and wigwams along the beach, and traders 
and gamblers generally contrive to get the most of the 
poor Indians’ money in a few days. There is quite a 
village here, and a flourishing trade is carried on in white- 
fish, which are salted in barrels and exported quite largely. 
It used to be facetitiously observed that a whitefish was a legal 
tender in Mackinac, as an undressed hide was formerly con- 
sidered a ‘‘ California bank-note.”” These fish were used for 
change in their barter trade about, in the same manner that 
the Mexicans use soap. The whitefish business is quite 
lucrative, having wholly built up the village to its present 
prosperity. It is currently reported at Mackinac that poor 
people feed whitefish to their horses and cattle in the Winter 
season. 

The fort is introduced in Major Richardson’s famous 
Indian novel, ‘‘ Wacousta.” Perhaps no place in the Union 
is so isolated as Mackinac in the Winter. The straits and 





track that Tony might accidentally have laid out for him. 


all other avenues of approach are frozen over for three or 
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our long and dreary months, and they have no communica- 
tion whatever with the rest of the world, except by messen- 
gers and carriers, who occasionally go and come on foot over 
the ice to the northern part of the Michigan peninsula. The 


Ee . 


the island, among the most prominent of which are “ Sugar. 
loaf Rock” (with its famous ‘‘ Devil’s Den”) and the 
‘‘Natural Bridge,” the latter, though smaller and of less 
| pretensions, not unlike the celebrated Natural Bridge of 


mail is carried in this way on a person’s back, who travels | Virginia, which are generally visited by steamboat passen- 
through the deep snow of this dreary and desolate region. | gers, who improve the stoppage of an hour or so, while the 
’ to stroll through the fort 
and about the 
island. 


From Detroit, by land, it is a long, wearisome and perilous 


journey to 
reach the 
Straits of Mac- 
kinac, and the 
transit over the 
ice is attended 
with consider- 
able danger. 
The residents 
of Mackinac are 
intelligent, con- 
tented and 
happy. With 
the opening of 
lake navigation 
in the Spring, 
they commence 
a bustling and 
active life—sell- 
ing fish, wood, 
vegetables, 
milk, ete, to 
the steamers 
which invari- 
cbly touch here 
cor these sup- 
plies. 
Navigation is 
usually ‘‘open” 
—that is to 
say, steamers 
run here—from 
seven and a 
half to eight 
months in the 
year. The 
climate of Mac- 
kinac in the 
Summer is 
most lovely; 
the atmosphere 
is clear as the 
crystal waters 
of the lake, and 
cool breezes 
keep away mos- 
quitoes and 
other pests of 
the season, 
making a so- 
journ of a few 
weeks a source 
of unalloyed 
enjoyment. 
Tourists gener- 
ally visit this 


THE AMAZON CAPTIVE. 


boat is ‘‘ wooding” or ‘‘ coaling, 


THE AMAZON 
CAPTIVE, 
Tus beauti- 

ful statue is one 

of the finest 
works of the 
famous French 
sculptor, Geof- 
frey, a pupil of 

Ramey and of 

Francheschi, 

both celebrated 

for their genius. 

The pose of the 

captive is very 

fine and very 
natural. She is 

seated on a 

rock, her hands 

are bound, while 
her buckler and 
helm are thrown 
on the ground. 

Her head is 

bent earthward, 

depicting con- 
fusion and grief. 

The composi- 

tion at once 

arrests atten- 
tion, on account 
of its simple 
grandeur, and 
its easy grace. 
The only defect 
is the modeling, 
which is com- 
paratively 
feeble, and be- 
trays a young 
and somewhat 
inexperienced 
hand. But, 
with all these 

im p erfections, 

the Amazon 

Captive being 

a. first work, is 

full of promise, 

and, doubtless; 
is’ the: heraid.of 


spot, which is the entrepot of Sault Ste. Mane and the whole | a great reputation. In the art of the sculptor, ;first efforts 


Lake Superior region, and it is strange that it has not yet | 


are mainly tentative, lacking the assured power that comes 


become a place of fashionable resort, since railroads and | only of long study and practice, and must be judged rather 
steamboats have so annihilated space and time as to bring | as indicating what we may in time expect from the sume hand. 


it within two days’ travel of New York. 
There are several objects of curiosity and interest about | 


| than for any present artistic value ;.while beauty and:origin- 
ality of conception go far to atone for imperfect execufion. 
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ABORIGINALS OF SIBERIA. edes, Koriaks and Chuckchee. It is a curious fact that the 


Pi é Samoyedes, who inhabit the country bordering the Arctic 

By THomas W. Knox. Ocean between the Lena and Yenesei rivers, are not Mon- 

Tuat vast extent of land between the Arctic Ocean and | gol but Turkish, and are descended from people who emi- 
the portion of Siberia which has been colonized by the | grated six or seven hundred years ago from Turkey and 








AN OSTIAK HUNTER. 


Russians, is occupied by a people of a peculiar race.” The | traveled in a northeasterly direction.. They crossed the 
most of them are of Mongolian origin, as one can see by | wide area inhabited by the Mongols, and did not stop until 
comparing their features with those of the Chinese and | they reached the shores of the Frozen Sea. Here they have 
other people of similar blood. They were known by sev- | led a wandering life amid the ice and snows of the Arctic 
eral names, such as Tongoose, Ostiaks, Touraki, Samoy- | Circle, and depending upon the chase for their subsistence. 
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Their language includes little besides the words necessary 
to their wants, but it retains enough of the Turkish to show 
whence they came. Their history has been partially pre- 
served in their songs, and sometimes the women at their 
work will chant about palm trees and orange groves, though 
quite ignorant of the meaning of their utterances. 

The Aboriginals of Siberia have little knowledge of agri- 
culture, and rely almost entirely upon fishing and hunting. 
Some of them have large herds of reindeer, which consti- 
tute their wealth, and they estimate their fortunes by the 
number of these animals, just as Americans estimate their 
possessions by dollars, or sometimes by acres of land. 
Herds of one or two thousand deer are not uncommon, and 
I have known a Koriack chief who owned no less than forty 
thousand deer. In order to find pasturage for their herds, 
the natives must lead a nomadic life, and they rarely remain 
long in a single spot. They are a peaceable, honest peo- 
ple, quite unlike many other savage (and civilized) races. 
Should you pass the night in a Koriack tent, the owner 
would refuse all compensation for your entertainment ; and 
if you leave anything there by accident or design, it will be 
returned to you. A party of my acquaintances once left 
some articles in a Koriack dwelling, which were not found 
until several hours after they had left. The native imme- 
diately followed them, and traveled an entire day in order 
to restore what he supposed they had lost. He refused all 
reward, and was apparently unaware that he had done any- 
thing out of the ordinary line. 

But this characteristic dos not apply to all native tribes of 
Siberia. The nomads are generally honest and hospitable ; 
those who have lost their deer and been forced to settle in 
the villages on the banks of streams, where they can live by 
fishing, are the reverse. The wandering tribes look upon 
them with contempt for their poverty, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the knowledge of their degradation develops their 
disagreeable peculiarities. Human nature is the same in 
savage as in civilized life. 

There are several tribes who own large herds of reindeer ; 
others who own great numbers of dogs, which they use as 
beasts of burden, and others who own both dogs and rein- 
deer. The reindeer is a most valuable animal to the native ; 
he can be saddled for riding purposes, or he can draw the 
sledge ; his flesh is used as food, and of his skin they make 
clothing, robes for bedding, and coverings for the tent. Of 
the bones they make knives, spoons, and other articles for 
household use, and sometimes construct the frames of their 
sledges. No part of the animal is thrown away ; even the 


half-digested moss found in his stomach when slaughtered | 


goes into the soup-kettle, and is considered a choice 
delicacy. 

The costumes of the tribes vary somewhat, though all are 
made from the skins of deer. The Ostiak hunter, whose 
portrait is presented herewith, wears a plain coat, or kuch- 
lanka, ‘\»sed in front and donned over the head like a shirt. 


A hood is fastened to the collar, and it may be worn over | 


the head or thrown back to the neck, as in the picture. His 
trowsers and boots are likewise of deer-skin, and fit pretty 
closely, and in Winter he is equipped with snow-shoes, 
sharply pointed at either end, and consisting of a bone 
framework, over which a skin covering is stretched. His 
bow has a double curve, and he slings his quiver in a diago- 
nal line from his left shoulder. 

The Tongoose hunter, on the other hand, wears a richly 
embroidered dress, likewise of deer-skin, but decorated at 
the edges of the various garments and over the shoulders 
with strips cut from the shaggy hide of the polar bear. 
The cap is separate, and fits closely to the head, and its 
embroidery is similar to that of the other articles of wear. 
The bow has a single curve, aud the quiver Langs between 








the shoulders. Considerable taste is displayed in the em- 
broidery, and the whole appearance of the dress is quite 
attractive. The hunters are very skillful in the use of the 
arrow, and rarely miss their mark. Sometimes a Ton- 
goosian imitates the custom of the Middle Ages by going to 
the hunt with a servant, whose duty it is to gather the game 
which his master kiils. 

A few of these natives have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, but the majority of them are pagans. They worship 
idols, and believe in good and evil spirits. They do not 
trouble themselves much about the good spirits, but are 
very solicitous to secure the favor of the evil ones, and for 
this purpose they employ chamans, or priests. These cha- 
mans pretend to have the power to drive away evil spirits, 
and, consequently, when any calamity happens, or is feared, 
one of this gentry is called in. Generally, they work in 
pairs, so that two of them must be employed, and some- 
times, when the affair is very serious, there will be half a 
dozen of them. They get themselves up fantastically. 
Their clothing is ornamented with shreds of crape, and oc- 
casionally with snake skins ; pieces of metal are attached to 
it, so as to make a jingling sound when they move. A huge 
tambourine and a club complete the equipment, ana they 
are ready for business. 

They dance wildly, and accompany the dancing with a 
vigorous beating of the tambourines and unearthly yells of 
the shrillest possible tone. No evil spirit, with any sensi- 
tiveness, can stand this, and he generally goes away in the 
course of an hour or two. Generally, the chamans are em- 
ployed for medical purposes, to drive away the spirit which 
has deprived some person of his health. If the patient re- 
covers, the chaman gets the credit of the cure, but if the 
unhappy man dies the chaman announces that the evil spirit 
was one over which he has no influence, and therefore he is 
not to blame. A performance of these fellows is interesting 
for afew minutes, but it soon becomes monotonous ; and the 
horrid noise, which is its principal feature, is not at all 
soothing to one’s nerves. 

Like all pagans, these aboriginals have many supersti- 
tions. They delight in stories of the supernatural, and will 
listen eagerly, for hours, to narrations of this kind. Their 
stories are frequently constructed with considerable skill, 
and have a moral at the end like the popular narrative in 
civilized lands. 

As a specimen of the romance of the natives of Siberia, I 
present the following, which was obtained from an Ostiak 
raconteur, whose profession was to go from house to house, 
to recite legends, fables, or narratives, according to the wish 
of his patron. Some of these men have considerable elo- 
quence, and possess great popularity among their people. 
They are the lyceum lecturers of their country—the orators 
and readers who instruct and amuse, and furnish the mate- 
rial for profound discussions in the long evenings of Winter. 

**One day, seven Ostiaks assembled for a hunting excur- 
sion. Each one fastened three reindeer to his sledge, and 
took a supply of provisions. They did not trouble them- 
selves much about their food, as they expected that the game 
they would surely kill would suffice for their wants. 

“Vain hope! For three days they found nothing. 
Though displeased at their failure, they were not disheart 
ened, and continued to tempt fortune, in order not to have 
the shame of returning home with nothing. 

‘“* Suddenly they came in sight of a vast plain of the most 
frightful sterility. Nota blade of grass nor a single tree of 
any kind could be seen. The hunters were astonished ; 
they knew the country well, and had never seen anything 
like this. They continued to advance, in the hope of find 
ing a valley or a small forest, but to no purpose. They 
went on and on, but there was no change. Their provisions 
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were nearl> gone, and starvation threatened them. They 
uttered cries of despair, and gave vent to their anguish and 
alarm. 

« ¢ What shall we do ? said they. ‘Shall we go on and 
perish ? or shall we return home, empty-handed and suffer- 
ing ?” 

“‘ While they were consulting they saw upon the horizon 
a cloud of snow driven by a furious wind. 

“© © We are lost!’ said the hunters. ‘There is no shelter, 
no hope of safety. We shall be buried in the snow, and our 
fate will never be known.’ 

“While they spoke, an immense giant appeared suddenly 
before them. He rode upon a sledge drawn by four enor- 
mous reindeer, and he carried a bow so large that all the 
seven hunters would have been unable to lift it. 

‘* ¢ What are you doing here ?’ said the giant, with a voice 
like the thunder. 

** * We are hunting,’ said one of the men, ‘ but have been 
unlucky and found no game.’ 

** «Go to the East,’ said the giant, ‘until you see three 
larch trees and a great stone near them. There you will 
find plenty of game which will surprise you with its beauty 
and variety.’ 

** «But how shall we find the place ?’ said the hunters. 
‘We are lost, and can only see an interminable field of 
snow.’ 

**The giant drew an arrow from his quiver, fixed it in his 
bow, and shot it along the snow. ‘ Follow that line,’ said 
he; then, whistling to his team, he disappeared. 

‘“*The hunters followed the mark along the snow, and 
finally came to where the arrow was fixed in the ground. 
Tach tried to secure it, but the strength of the entire seven 
was not sufficient to move it. After several vain attempts, 
they looked around, and great was their surprise to see the 
three larches and the stone. The promise of the giant 
proved true, and the ground was almost covered with game. 
An arrow fired at random brought down a fox or an ermine, 
and in a little while all the seven sledges were loaded with 
game of the finest quality. 

‘‘The hunters then started for home. On reaching the 
spot where they had met the giant, they determined to go 
and thank him for the great service he had rendered. It 
was easy to do, as the track of his sledge was visible on the 
snow, and could be followed without trouble. On the way 
they saw a great deal of fine game, but did not stop to se- 
cure it, so anxious were they to find and thank their bene- 
factor. 

** Very soon they saw his tent. The giant, like an ordi- 
nary mortal, came out to meet them, followed by his wife 
and his father. Salutations were exchanged, and then the 
giant stepped aside, killed fourteen reindeer, and ordered 
his wife to prepare them for supper. He began by cutting 
off the heads and offering them to the hunters. The Ostiaks 
are very fond of this delicacy, and it is a mattcr of etiquette, 
whenever a reindeer is killed, to present the head to any 
guest who happens to be present. The hunters could not 
conceal their astonishment at the extensive preparations for 
their deast, and modestly hinted that they could not eat all 
that had been served for them. 

“‘«This is the merest trifle,’ said the giant. ‘I always 
have fourteen reindeer for my own supper, and certainly 
seven of you should be able to eat as much as I do.’ 

**The hunters did their best and ate as long as they could 
possibly swallow a morsel. In spite of their exertions, they 
only consumed two reindeer, but their modesty found its 
reward, as the giant caused all that remained of the supper 
to be placed on their sledges, 

** When it was bed-time the giant ordered a great number 
of the finest furs to be brought, Each skin was the very 





best of its kind, and the strangers were astonished at the 
magnificence of the pile. ‘ You shall slumber on these furs 
to-night,’ said the giant, ‘and to-morrow you will carry 
them away with you.’ 

“The next morning the hunters prepared to depart. 
They thanked their host for his hospitality and generosity, 
and wished prosperity to the family which had assembled 
to bid them farewell. The old father said to his son, ‘You 
will not let these strangers go without some souvenirs of 
your wealth ? 

** *Certainly not,’ replied the giant. He took a cord of 
an immense length, and said to the hunters : 

*“*T am going to throw this among my deer, and you 
shall have all that it catches.’ 

‘* He blew a whistle, and the herd came toward him. He 
threw a cord and caught with it fifty deer, some by the 
horns and some by the feet. He gave all these deer to the 
hunters, who again thanked him, and then went away. 

‘* After traveling two or three hours they saw a herd of 
the finest reindeer they had yet seen. While they looked 
at them and expressed their admiration, one of the hunters 
proposed to his companions to steal the deer, or at any rate 
some of them. ‘He to whom they belong,’ said he, ‘is 
rich, and will never miss them.’ 

‘© ¢T was thinking the same thing,’ said another. 

** ¢ And I also,’ said a third. 

** «Tt is very strange,’ remarked the fourth hunter, ‘for 
exactly those thoughts were in my mind.’ 

**¢ You are right,’ said the fifth and the sixth. ‘What 
harm shall we do in taking a few deer? The giant has 
more riches and happiness than he deserves, and we shall 
only be doing justice to ourselves by taking some of these 
animals,’ 

‘* «Stop, stop,’ said the seventh hunter, ‘ and do not com- 
mitacrime. Do not be ingrates and robbers. The giant 
has been generous, and we have enough for the support of 
our families a whole year. Put aside the demon of covet- 
ousness, and do not soil your hands with a wicked 
action.’ 

‘¢*We wish neither your moral nor your advice,’ replied 
the rest. ‘If you don’t agree with us, go on and say 
nothing.’ 

***T will go; but before I do so, let me beg you to think 
of your children, for your crime will fall upon them.’ 

‘¢¢Our children will be richer than yours, and it is of 
them we are thinking. Go aWay at once, or we may kill 
you, so as to be sure of our secret.’ 

‘“*The honest man gathered together the deer which be- 
longed to him and went away with a tranquil conscience, 
but with his heart very sad. As soon as he was out of 
sight the others caught three hundred reindeer from the 
herd and united them with those they already possessed, so 
that the crime could be more easily concealed. 

** As he went along, the honest Ostiak halted occasionally, 
in the hope that his late companions might be touched by 
remorse or fear, and hasten to join him. But they did not 
come, and he finally abandoned hope, and thus reflected : 

‘«¢They were honest, and a moment has sufficed to make 
them criminals. When they were poor they were good ; 
when they had riches they at once desired more. It would 
have been better if they had never met this giant who gave 
us so many fine presents.’ 

‘All at once he heard a noise like an earthquake ; the 
giant stood before him, with fire streaming from his nostrils 
and lightning flashing from his eyes. He looked a moment 
at the Ostiak, and then ran like the wind over the plain to 
where the six hunters were driving the stolen dear. He 
drew his bow and discharged an arrow, which pierced all 
the six men as though it had been a thunderbolt. Then 








TONGOOSE HUNTERS. 


the giant approached the seventh, who stood trembling lest 
he should receive the same fate as his late companions. 

“The giant’s face became calm at once, and he thus 
spoke : 

*«*T have power to punish the wicked and to reward good 
actions. You have resisted the temptation of riches ; you 
had the courage to give good advice, and you shall have 
the reward you deserve. 
yours, and the whole plain as far as you can see it. 
sess your riches without fear, and be always honest, so as 
to be worthy of your happiness.’ ” 


A YORKSHIRE COMPARISON, 


Lorp Brovexam used to be fond of reviving bar recol- 
lections. The following is, perhaps, one of his best stories. 
It is a happy instance of the elucidation of facts in court. 

During the assizes, in a case of assault and battery, 





| in all his points. 
| wished to find out if he had any fault. 


All these herds of reindeer are | 


Pos- } 
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a stone had 
been thrown by the 
defendant, the follow- 
ing clear and conclu- 
sive evidence. was 
drawn out of a York- 
shireman : 

**Did you; see the 
defendant throw : the 
stone ?’—‘“*I saw a 
stone, and I’ze pretty 
sure the defendant 
throwed it.” 

“Was it a large 
stone ?’—**I should 
say it wur a largeish 
stone.” 

“What was its 
*T should 
say a sizeable stone.” 

‘Can’t you 
definitely how big it 
was ?”?—**T should 
say it wur a stone of 


where 


size ?”’ 


answer 


some bigness.” 
*Can’t you 
the jury some idea of 
the stone ?”—‘* Why, 
as near as I recol- 
lects, it wur 
thing of a stone.” 
Can't you com- 
pare it to some other 
object ?”—‘* Why, if 
I wur to compare it, 
so to give some 
notion of the stone, I 
should say it wur as 


give 


some- 


as 


large as a lump of 
chalk !” 


Sergeant Bond and 
the Horsedealer. 


Tue following an- 
ecdote has often ap- 
peared in print, and 
with various names. 
Sergeant Bond used 
to relate it, and he is to be relied on, as the unquestion- 
able original. 

“T once,” Sergeant Bond used to relate, with infinite 
humor, ‘‘ bought a horse of a horse-dealer, warranted sound 
I thought I had got a treasure, but still 
I therefore, when 
I had paid for him, said to the seller, ‘‘ Now, my friend, 
you have got your money, and I the horse, so that the 
bargain is closed; but do, like an honest fellow, tell me 
fairly of any fault that he has.’ ‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ‘ you 
have dealt with me like a gentleman, and as you ask me to 
be frank with you, I must tell you that the horse has one 
fault.’ I pricked up my ears: ‘ What is it, my friend ” 
‘Why, sir,’ says he, ‘ it is that he will not go into the yard 
of the Crown Inn, at Uxbridge.’ ‘Pooh! pooh !’ said I, ‘if 
that’s all, I’m not likely to put him to the trial, as I have 
nothing to do with, or to lead me to, the Uxbridge Road.” 

‘Tt, however, so happened that I had occasion to go to 
Uxbridge, and I determined to try if my horse retained his 
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dislike to the yard of the Crown Inn. I accordingly rode 
up the street until I came opposite to the inn-yard of the 
Crown. I faced about,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ seated myself 
firmly in my stirrups ; expecting a plunge from my horse, 
I struck my spurs into his sides, and pushed him forward 
into the yard ; but what was my surprise to find him enter 
the yard as quietly as a cow that had just gone in before 
him. But I was not long in doubt as to what appeared to 
be the cause in this change of his antipathies, by the land- 
lord coming up to him, and tapping him on the shoulder, 
‘Ha! Jack,’ says he, ‘Iam glad to see you again ; I thought 
IT had lost you!’ ‘What do you mean, Mr. Landlord ? 
‘Sir,’ says he, 

‘this horse was 

stolen from me 

about six months 

ago, and I have 

never seen him 
since.’ I did 
not much relish 
this piece of in- 
formation, re- 
joined the ser- 
geant, “but I 
could not help 
laughing at the 
conceit of the 
horse - dealer, to 
prevent me from 
going to a place 
where his theft of 
the horse would 
be discovered. I 
wished I had 
attended to his 
‘aution, as the 
sale to me was 
not regular, and I 
was left to make 
the best terms I 
could with the 
landlord.” 


Two Sides to the 
(Juestion, 
James I., soon 
after his accession 
to the English 
throne, was pres- 
ent in a court of 
justice to observe 
the pleadings in 
a cause of some 
consequence. The 
counsel for the 
plaintiff having 
finished, the king 
was so perfectly 
satisfied, that he 
exclaimed, ‘Tis 
a plain case,” and 
was about to leave 
the court. Being 
persuaded, how- 
ever, to stay and 
hear the other 
side of the ques- 
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tion, the pleaders for the defendant made the case no 
less plain on their side. On this, the monarch rose, and 
departed in a great passion, exclaiming, ‘‘They are all 
rogues alike !” . 

Akin to this, is the story of a judge of later date, but not 
of brighter wit, than the Scottish Solomon, who, when he 
had heard counsel for the plaintiff, stopped the case and 
proceeded to give judgment, explaining that ‘‘he did not 
want his mind confused by the pleadings” on the other side. 


Waar evil cannot corrupt, Fate seldom spares. 


CHANVANS EXORCISING AN EVIL SPIRIT. 
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A LION HUNT IN AFRICA. 


I was cruising on board a British man-of-war, in the year 
1853, from the Island of Madeira toward the western coast 
of Africa, hoping on our way to pick up a slave-ship or two. 
Midway between Madeira and Teneriffe, we were becalmed 
for three tedious weeks under a hot, broiling sun. It was 
no joke, and severely tried the tempers not only of the cap- 
tain and officers, but all on board. Worst of all, our water 
began to run short—a very serious matter, with over one 
thousand thirsty men on board. We were put on an allow- 
ance of a pint a day. A pint of water for drinking, wash- 
ing, cooking, etc., under a torrid sun, does not go a very 
great way. Our necessity at length became so great that 
the captain was forced to get up steam and make direct for 
the coast of Africa. 

Thirty-six hours steaming brought us opposite the town 
of Mogadore. The place is situated on the outskirts of the 
great Sahara or Sandy Desert of Africa. Behind the town 
rises a background of mountains, most conspicuous among 
which stands out the snow-capped summit of Mount Atlas. 
Stretching away to their base is one vast field of sand, with 
a small thicket of shrubs growing here and there sparsely. 

The night before we reached the town a fresh breeze came 
on, Which carried away our foremast. and we ran down a 
small vessel, supposed to be laden with fruit. How well I 
remember it. The captain and I were walking up and 
down the deck—the vessel, a large six-hundred horse-power, 
one hundred and one gun-ship, going at the rate of fourteen 
knots an hour! What chance had any small schooner be- 


fore such a leviathan of the deep ! 
As we were walking, a shock, as if a vessel had run 
aground—just touched, and off again—ran through her 


frame. We stood still : 

** What is that ?” I asked. 

**T do not know,” he said ; “she ran against something.” 

Morning’s daybreak showed us one or two floating spars, 
and a man’s hat—all the record of what had passed. Si- 
lently, swiftly, the unknown vessel had gone down, and its 
small crew, doubtless fast asleep, never woke on earth again, 
bnt there and then found their last resting-place—all un- 
known until that day shall come when all the secrets of the | 
mighty deep, its hidden treasures, its buried hopes, be once 
more revealed. 

As we neared Mogadore, and anchored some two miles off 
the town, a strange commotion seemed to possess the place. 
The morning breeze off land came to us laden with the 
sound of ringing bells—not the usual muezzin calling the 
faithful to their prayers, but the sharp, quick, repeated 
sound of consternation and alarm. Through our glasses we 
saw the Moors hastening in crowds from the city gates and 
bearing with them their valuables out into the sandy plain 
beyond. 

They thought our arrival an hostile one, for no vessel-of- | 
war had visited (we afterward learned) the place since a 
French fleet, a few years before, which nearly leveled it with 
the ground. 

As soon as he could, our first lieutenant went on shore and 
made known the motive of our errand thither—want of 
water—not very easy to be obtained. 

As we were likely to remain there three or four days, a 
party of us landed the following day and visited the town, 
Looks half threatening, half fearful, marked our course 
through the streets from the Moorish population. Finding, 
however, that our visit was really a peaceable one, they be- 
came reassured, and in one bazaar we stopped at, its owner, 
who spoke Spanish very fairly, told us that the foot-tracks 
of a lion had been seen a few days before in the neighbor- 








hood, and two Moors were missing, supposed to have been 
carried off by the formidable brute. 

Taking this piece of news back with us, we returned on 
board the ship, and there making it known, a party was 
quickly organized for a regular hunt the following day. 

The next morning, accordingly, some twelve, myself in- 
cluded, went once more on shore, fully equipped and 
armed for the affray, and taking along with us two large 
Newfoundland dogs belonging to the captain of the ship. 
I was the only one of the party unarmed ; for, somehow or 
other, all desire on my part to share either glory or danger 
had entirely left me. I should like to see it, I owned, pro- 
vided I was at a safe distance ; and as I could not be sure 
of that, I preferred taking a quiet botanical excursion by 
myself, in the immediate vicinity of the city. I went, 
however, with them, until they came on traces of the 
animal. The broad, large, cat-paw shaped marks in the 
sand were unmistakable. Little need was there of the 
three or four Moors we had persuaded, with no small dif- 
ficulty, to accompany us, for the footmarks were all round 
the place. We gathered from our guides that it had been 
seen that very morning, making its way with early dawn 
eastward, toward the Desert. 

Putting the dogs on the scent, the party started off. I 
resolved to go in an entirely different direction, grimly re- 
solving in my mind not to lose sight of the walls of the 
town. Just as we separated, one of them, named Turnour, 
said : 

‘“‘ There, Dot, old boy, take this revolver ; I have another, 
and it may be useful to you.” 

Nothing loath, I took the weapon, for, beyond a pocket- 
knife, I was totally unarmed, and I slowly sauntered back 
toward the town. I came to a clump of some five or six 
date-trees and a small piece of green sward, flower-be- 
strewed. Here I halted, and taking out my pipe, began to 
smoke beneath their shade. Ever and anon I gathered a 
few dates lying on the ground and ate them. So passe? 
lazily away a couple of hours. I had listened intently, but 
heard no shot fired, and concluded the lion had gone fur- 
ther away than they expected. At length I arose, and see- 
ing a small thicket of stunted shrubs some quarter of a 
mile further off, I made my way toward them. 

I found they were a species of acacia, and a species I haa 
not hitherto met with. I plucked two or three of the 
twigs, and was just about to leave, when a deep bass growl 
riveted me to the spot. Uncunsciously I let my flowers 
drop, and stood still for a few moments, paralyzed. Another 
and a deeper growl followed the first, and looking in the 
direction whence the sound issued, I saw the fiery glare of 
two lurge eyeballs, and could dimly outline the form of a 
large beast crouching, half hidden among the shrubs. Still 


| I stood, too horrified to move even a single limb—too 


frightened to attempt to cry out for assistance, even had 
assistance been near. A hot glow rushed like fire through 
my whole body, followed immediately by a cold thrill 
which sent the perspiration in icy drops down my face. I 
felt my hair bristle and move with a strange creeping sen- 
sation. Distinctly I could hear and count each pulsation 
of my heart. To this day I can realize most vividly what 
Ican imagine a poor little mouse feels when for the first 
time it sees fixed on it the relentless glare of some half- 
famished cat. 

Like a poor timorous mouse I stood, all forgetful of my 
pistol, and so taken unawares that I should have been an 
easy victim. My tongue found its powers first—I uttere 
a roar as loud, if not as hoarse, as the one I had heard—I 
bellowed until they might have heard me in Mogadore. 
Then the pistol flashed through my mind just as a slight 
rustling warned me that the animal was beginning to move, 
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doubtless preparatory to its first, and, as I felt assured, 
final spring. . 

A large, yellow beast came bounding out toward me. I 
pointed the pistol at it, and, shutting my eyes, with a half- 
uttered ‘‘God help me!’ I fired. A strange noise followed 
the report, half-growl, half-bark, half-howl, a heavy thud 
on the earth, and opening my eyes, I found a large, yellow- 
colored dog lying in its death agonies a few feet from me. 
It was one of those half-wild brutes which so commonly 
haunt the streets of towns where Mussulmans are wont to 
frequent, and I had found out and disturbed it in its lair. 

Half-ashamed of my dastardly fears and half-triumphant 
at my success with the pistol, so fortuitous in its aim, all 
by chance and naught through skill, with shaking nerves 
tingling unpleasantly at the dreadful excitement I had 
undergone, and with limbs rather shaky and unsteady, I 
turned to hasten away, when I met the half-laughing, part 
serious glance of Turnour. 

“Upon my word, Dot, well shot ; but why did you bellow 
80 ?” 

‘*T—thought it was the lion,” I could not help saying.” 

He roared out with laughter. 

‘«Tt was sufficient, however, to scare a fellow,” he said at 
length, seeing my perturbed look, ‘‘Come along now; 
we must get on board; they have signalized our return ; 
we have not met our lion, and must leave him to the Moors. 
Never mind, we may have another chance when we get to 
old Gib, and go over from there to Tangiers.” 

We went on board, where Turnour narrated my adven- 
ture amid the roar of my messmates, 

My lion exploits in Africa were not, however, ended at 
Mogadore, and I did afterward see a real one, to my bitter 
sorrow. 

In this wise : 

After leaving Mogadore, we started on to Gibraltar, where 
the captain expected to receive dispatches from the admiral, 
then at Lisbon, giving orders as to his future movements. 
In three days we reached the world-famed citadel, and find- 
ing we were likely to be there a week or ten days, the 
officers forthwith planned several expeditions, both into 
Spain and Africa. 

All excursions, however, into Spain were niyped in the 
bud, owing to a strict quarantine being kept, and no fur- 
ther advance allowed into that courtry than the limits of 
the neutral ground which separates the Spanish from the 
English territory. We were all sorely disappointed, but an 
expedition into Africa was soon planned, and several officers 
from the garrison at Gibraltar agreed to accompany us. 
Among these officers was a cousin of mine, my playmate in 
childhood, my schoolmate in boyhood, and the one warm 
friend of my youth and manhood. 

We intended being away two or three days, and made 
our preparations accordingly. 

A small steamer conveyed us across the straits to Tan- 
giers, and we found there our horses, which we had sent 
across the day before. Mounting these, we rode along the 
coast toward a small place called Massighan, intending to 
make it our headquarters for the short time we should be 
away. On our road thitherwise we fell in with the tracks 
of a lion. I shuddered when I saw them, as they brought 
afresh to mind my fright at Mogadore. The officers followed 
them up ; I dared not be left behind, and was consequently 
forced to follow. 

After three or four hours’ ride we came to a small thicket 
surrounded by a small strip of coarse, long grass. Here 
the dogs stopped, and one of them whined uneasily. The 
company rode round it, but beyond the footmarks ceasing 
here we saw no other trace of the animal. The dogs 
refused for some time to goin, At last we induced one, 





named Neptune, a great favorite, to enter. A short time 
passed, when we heard a loud howl, a heavy stroke, as if a 
hammer had hit some soft substance, and all again was 
still. 

We knew well what had happened. One stroke of the 
lion’s paw had for ever silenced poor Neptune, and Boat- 
swain, his companion, seemed to know it, too, for it whined 
most piteously. 

After some deliberation, the officers determined to fire a 
volley into the midst of the thicket, and did so. A loud, 
deep, sullen roar was the response. How it made my heart 
beat ! and my horse became well-nigh unmanageable, being 
infected with a like fear with myself. Still the beast would 
not break cover, but seemed determined to remain hidden 
in its lair. My cousin suggested setting fire to the grass, 
as he had seen done in a similar case in India. This was 
done, and all eyes were directed to the spot as the flames 
spread and the smoke rolled on and clung to the trees and 
shrubs. Under cover of the dark, dense cloud, a huge 
object stealthily, noiselessly as a cat, crept on unseen, until 
within a few yards of where my cousin was sitting on 
horseback. 

I saw his horse suddenly shy, rear, heard it give a loud 
snort of fear, and then a huge, dark-looking object seemed 
suddenly to spring out of the very ground and launch itself 
at the horse’s head. The flash and quick report of a rifle 
followed, as the brute clung, with his fore-paws deep-buried 
in the fore-shoulders of the horse, and its teeth deep set in 
the poor animal’s throat. The horse tottered and fell, and 
my cousin lay on the ground, with one leg crushed by the 
horse’s fall. One moment more and the lion left the horse 
and stood over the man. Heart-sick, I could scarcely bear 
to look on, and yet could not turn away my horrified face. 
One of the officers, named Chichester, the crack-shot of the 
regiment, raised just then his rifle, took one instant’s sight, 
and fircd. It was too late; before the ball reached its 
object wwe uplifted paw had fallen ; again a dull crash was 
heard, almost simultaneously with the thud of the bullet, 
and as the huge brute rolled over off the body of the man, 
both were lying quivering in their death-agonies, the head 
of the one crushed into a shapeless mass as the heart of the 
other received its death-blow from the bullet. 

Ah me! very, very sorrowfully they took the body up and 
set their faces homeward again to Gibraltar. In after-days 
I was told a band of Moorish robbers, or soldiers, or what- 
ever they were, hung on our rearyand threatened more than 
once an attack. I never saw or heeded them; I knew not 
what they were; my thoughts, my heart were there with 
that cbject hanging over the saddle of a brother-officer of 
my ccasin’, who rode by my side. 

I thought, too, of a home in America, far away, where a 
mother would soon be weeping over the death of her first- 
born and only one, killed not in the furious onslaught on 
the field of battle, with no sound of country’s victory to 
cheer the dying struggle and rob it of its pain. Alas! no ; 
but bruised and maimed to death by a wild beast, the after- 
death of which could never soften the bitter pang of a brave 
and gallant man’s loss. 

I took his body home and buried it in the old churchyard 
there, and from that day to this I have never seen, or for 
one moment wished to see, another lion. Its very name, as 
I write it, even makes me shudder. God keep me and 
mine from ever again joining in a lion-hunt. 


Honor and justice, reason and equity, go a great way in 
procuring prosperity to those who use them ; and, in case of 
failure, they secure the best retreat and the most honorable 
consolation, 
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THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH, 


Tue 3d of March, 1871, I entered Paris on a crowded 
train from Bordeaux. It was the last day of the German 
occupation—the galling penalty which the capital paid as 
the last act of the heroic five months’ siege which had re- 
duced its municipal spirit to a condition of gloom and 
incipient anarchy. 

The city was dull and lifeless. The few people whom I 
met in the streets of Paris, as I walked to the Hotel Men- 
rice, in the Rue de Rivoli, were of the poorer classes, and 
from their dark and lowering faces I could read half-starva- 


tion and discontent. The universal dejection was marked by 


What an auspicious moment for the anarchist, the pamphle- 
teer, the irrepressible demagogue, and the barricadeur! 
And it was an opportunity not wasted. 
| Slowly the germs of disorder crystallized into form. 
Rochefort, with his Mot d’ Ordre, wrote seditious thoughts, 
which he could not utter in the Assembly at Bordeaux ; the 
| hungry crowd of scribblers who nightly sit at their absinthe, 
in front of the Café de Madrid, were feeble echoes of his 
caustic periods. 
| Thirty thousand of the National Guard, under D’Aurelle 
de Palladines, and a few regiments of the line, under General 
Vinoy, were left the sole custodians of the public peace ; 
and it must be said they had no heart for repression. What 
inspiration was left for order? Their war for the Empire 


| 





A LION HUNT IN AFRICA. —‘‘ CHICHESTER RAISED HIS RIFLE, TOOK ONE INSTANT’S SIGHT AND FIRED. 
BALL REACHED ITS OBJECT, THE UPLIFTED JAW HAD FALLEN,’’— SEE PAGE 414. 


silence and distrustful glances from countenances made pallid | 
and angular from months of enforced dieting on the misera- | 
ble black bread which had been the staple article of food. 
The cab horses had been eaten up during the German en- 
vironment, and the only sign of animation were a few 
decrepid quadrupeds, whose owners had taken early advan- 
tage of the capitulation to drive sharp bargains with the 
curious tourist. 

The Champs Elysées was alone active, for along its broad 
road-bed marched out the last division of the German Army, | 
greeted here and there with the maledictions of indignant | 
Parisians. And thus it was that Paris was surrendered to | 
herself—to confront her own humiliation ; the prey to igno- 
rant and revolutionary factions—a morbid city, without a | 
healthy or vigorous drop of blood in her exhausted veins. | 


IT WAS TOO LATE; BEFORE THE 


and for glory had been a humiliating defeat—a disgraceful 
dynastic alternative ; and yet an Assembly at Bordeaux was 
plotting a monarchial restoration. At this moment, M. 
Thiers displayed a deplorable weakness. He had been 
chosen Chief-of-Power, which was in effect conferring upon 
him a limited dictatorship, so that he was not embarrassed 
for authority. 

The National Guards of Paris, during the two weeks that 
supervened, organized a central committee ; proceeded to 
address their comrades, and portrayed the danger of the 
return of France to monarchical rule. The Jacobin Clubs 
again let loose their revolutionary pronunciamientos. It did 
not take a week for the capital to become awed by an organ- 
ized Commune. Well-dressed people sought seclusion ; no- 
body knew what might take place ; all feared the worst. 
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It was during these premonitory Ides of March, when the 
very air seemed laden with an ominous warning, that I was 
grossly saluted in the Place Vendome—‘‘A bas l’aristocrat, a 
bas U'aristacrat !” 

And now over the dismal aspect of the city floated the red 
flag at the topmost point of the Bastile ; the discipline of 
the National Guards daily loosened, and a self-constituted 
committee of numerous battalions called itself ‘‘The Cen- 
tral Committee of the National Guards.” Its chairman was 
Jules Bergeret. 
Its decrees 
were published 
on the walls of 
Paris. Although 
treated with 
general con- 
tempt at first, 
it gradually 
grew in influ- 
ence. Beyond 
a few feeble 
and silly acts 
by the Govern- 
ment, no vigor 
was displayed 
—several news- 
papers alone 
being sup- 
pressed. 

From day to 
day, the turbu- 
lence of the 
masses increas- 
ed, until the 
morning of the 
eventful 18th 
of March ar- 
rived. This 
was the natal 
day of one of 
the bloodiest 
and boldest 
episodes of his- 
tory. Days 
previously, the 
refractory Na- 
tional Guards 
had captured 
the cannon of 
Palladines’s 
command, and 
carried away 
powerful _ bat- 
teries, and 
planted them 
on the summit 
of their strong- 
hold, Mont- 
martre—the 


A PROCESSION OF VENGERESSES, 


citadel of Red Republicanism in France. Barricades were 
speedily erected on this lofty perch. All of the approaches 
were gradually strengthed before the Government became 
aware of the fast-approaching crisis. 

During these preparatory days, I often visited the summit 
of Montmartre, and the cafés and places of resort of the 
most violent communists. While they were not often in- 
flamed by wine, I occasionally met those who were irre- 
sponsible from drink, but on the whole it must be said that 


the honest sentiment at that moment was a deep - seated ! 


Vol. IV., No. 4—27. 











feeling of discontent produced by long years of oppression 
and wrongs which might have been averted by beneficent 
government. 

The morning of March 18th, General Palladines deter- 
mined to attack the National Guards and resume possession 
of the captured cannon in the hands of the Central Commit- 
tee, who declared that they held them to enforce a Republi- 
can Government in the capital, and municipal independence 
in Paris. General Vinoy was detailed to perform whe ser- 
vice ; and, with 
several regi- 
ments of the 
line, marched 
to the Place 
Pigalle, near 
the foot of 
Montmartre, 
and began an 
aggressive 
movement to- 
ward the 
summit. 

The National 
Guards were 
met and rapid- 
ly repelled, 
when the troops 
of the line gave 
way, and large 
bodies of them 
fraternized with 


the National 
Guards. The 
struggle was 


brief; the 
troops of the 
line fell back, 
and gradually 
the insurrection 
spread. 

The 18th of 
March proved 
a day of in- 
tense agitation 
throughout 
Paris. The 
shops were all 
closed; every 
species of busi- 
ness was dis- 
continued, and 
dense crowds 
moved toward 
the theatre of 
turmoil. It 
was scarcely 
daylight when 
a trusty infor- 
mant brought 
me intelligence of the events that were transpiring on 
Montmartre. I hastily attired myself, and hurried away 
with my attendant. At every step it became necessary 
to exercise the extremest caution, and in excited throngs 
there was but one safety—to be one of the mob—talking 
with them, smiling with them, agreeing with them. Dens 
masses of people thronged every approach to the scene of 
slaughter, and by noon half of Paris had visited the confines 
of the Communist camp. 

Late in the afternoon the intelligence spread that two 
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the insurgents. Louis Blane, 
Ledru Rollin, Victor Hugo, in- 
deed, all of the orators who had 
long been recognized as among 
the fearless champions of the 
Paris people, were not of the 
movement ; nor could a name of 
prominence be found among 
those who rose from the slums of 
the city to posts of position and 
authority. It is very doubtful 
if there was at any time in the 
history of the Commune, a single 
man connected with its fortunes 
possessed of one thousand dollars’ 
worth of property. Those of 
family name and reputable ante- 
cedents who joined the move- 





——E——EEE oS : / ment were actuated by the same 
CITIZENS DRAGGING OFF CANNON BEFORE THE GERMAN ENTRY. ambition which guided Bonaparte 
general officers of the line had eo . . =_ 
been shot ; and, later in the day, s Gras > 
it was made certain that Generals { . “ aA. : = \ 
Thomas and Le Compte had been : =. Qe 


detected within the Communist , 
camp on the summit, and after a — 
summary inquiry, had been shot 
to death, plans of the Commun- 
ists’ position having been found 
on their persons. This unneces- 
sary act of cruelty created intense 
indignation among all the orderly 
classes of the city. It became 
known on the morning of the 
19th, that the Hotel de Ville was 
in possession of the National 
Guards, and that all of Paris had 
been abandoned to the mob; 
General Palladines retiring with 
his command to Versailles. 

Still, Bergeret and his followers ——~ , = 
were irresolute. As yet, no =~ = = 





Frenchman of mark had joined COMMUNISTS’ CANNON AT MONTMARTRE POINTED TO SWEEP THE CITY. 


to obey the Convention, and, 
during the first revolution, turn 
his artillery on the people. 

No other thought or purpose 
actuated Bergeret, Cluseret, 
Grousset, Rossel, or Dombrowski, 
as I have it from the lips of 
nearly all of them. It wasa fine 
opportunity for adventurers to 
speculate on the ruins of France. 
The Frenchman who saluted me 
on the top of a lofty building in 
the Rue Scribe, on the morning 
after the firing of the Tuileries 
(as he heard my foreign accent), 
with this fierce greeting, was not 
so much to be blamed, after all— 
“It is you strangers who have 
led these miserables to do this 
ruin, and I would shoot every 
one of you dead, as destroyers 
of Paris.” 

“Yes,” said a foreigner, who 
THE COMMUNE PROCLAIMED IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL DE VILLB. stood by, ‘‘if we are its destroyers 
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GENERAL CLUSERET, 


remember, we are its makers, too.” But the irate French- 
man was right ; seven-cighths of the leaders were of foreign 
birth. 

Jules Bergeret was a typical man of the Commune. Ido 
not remember ever to have’ met, in many wanderings, a 
more revolutionary character; yet Bergeret was not a 
selfish, reckless demagogue, whose political notions grew 
out of hourly libations of absinthe, and whose moral code 
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GUSTAVE FLOURENS. 


was produced by intimate association with the easy-going 
vices of the capital. His nature was that of a man who 
was at once cunning and severe, but who always knew when 
he had exhausted the measure of his power. Born and 
bred in the lower walks of life, and married to a woman 
who heartily entered into his schemes for the betterment 
of himself and ‘‘ La Republic Universelle,” he had a house- 
hold entirely suited to himself; and I doubt if there are 
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cautious instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, both of which seemed to be 
ever present in his nature. He 
invited me to breakfast with him 
one morning, in company with a 
friend, in the Corps Legislatif, 
which building he occupied both 
as a home and headquarters. At 
the table I met his wife, niece 
and several gentlemen who 
gathered about the noon-day 
feast. That day betokened dis- 
aster for his cause; yet his wife 
seemed light-hearted and cheer- 
ful. Bergeret himself joined in 
many of the passing jests which 
are inseparable from a French 
table. It was about one o’clock 
when I bade the ladies good-by, 
Bergeret accompanying me to 
i eae 2 =SSS my hotel. As we rode along the 
SSS si a left bank of the Seine, and 
PRESSING MEN FOR THE COMMUNIST ARMY, through the court of the Louvre, 





many families wherein there has 
existed greater concord than in 
that of this citizen revolutionist. | 

A journeyman printer, his 
leisure hours were spent in par- 
ticipating in the noisy debates at 
the Republican clubs, where he 
never went so far in the days of 
the Empire that there was cause 





for his arrest, nor was so chary 
of his utterance that his auditors 
did not greet him as one of the 
chosen few who represented the 
cause of the wronged. 

But Bergeret, like many of a 
well-meaning class of European 
agitators, had little intellectual 
ballast. A few incidents will 
suffice to exhibit his unbalanced 





mind, and yet, perhaps, that EXECUTION OF GENERALS THOMAS AND LECOMTE BY THE COMMUNISTS. 


Bergeret told me seriously that 
the Communal cause was sinking 
into irretrievable disaster; but 
that, should ultimate defeat 
come with any attending cruel- 
ties, ces palais seront sautés au 
ciel—these palaces will be blown 
sky high—pointing to the Louvre 
and Tuileries. 

A few mornings afterward, 
Bergeret breakfasted with mo at 
the Hotel du Helder, and during 
several hours we discussed the 
Communal cause. Free libations 
of champagne quickened the 
naturally rapid utterance which 
he had acquired in the Jacobin 
clubs. He said he was against 
despotism, human or Divine, and 
that, should he go to heaven and 
find a tyrannical God, he would 
erect barricades on the celestial 
: 4 pavements, and direct his bat- 
RUE DE LA PAIX AND PLACE VENDOME HELD BY THE COMMUNISTS. teries against the Eternal Throne. 
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I remonstrated with him that 
such was not republicanism as 
we understood it in the Western 
World. “Then,” said he, ‘you 
are not truly republican !” 

I quoted to him Blackstone’s 
recipe for civil government—that 
it must abide with three sources 
of power conspiring to make a 
compact trinity — that derived 
from the goodness of the people, 
the intelligence of the gentry and 
aristocracy, and the sovereign 
will of the king, whose interests 
are those of his subjects. But 
no! Was he not a man, fashioned 
and made like a king and an 
aristocrat ? 

I must confess that I felt 
slightly uneasy when I afterward 
rode along the crowded Boule- * 
vards with Bergeret, who wore 
across his breast a wide, scarlet 
silk band, attracting the atten- 
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ACTION WITH THE GOVERNMENT TROOPS AT COURBEVOIE,. 


tion of the populace on all sides, 
Bergeret’s most constant dec- 
laration was, that all he sought 
for was ‘‘a page in history”! 
Perhaps he is entitled to one for 
an act of heroism for which all 
mankind are his debtors. He 
remained in high favor with his 
comrades to the end; and when 
the batteries of MacMahon’s 
army were established at the 
Triumphal Arch at the head of 
the Champs Elysées, Bergeret 
commanded the Tuileries and 
Louvre, and returned the fire of 
the regular troops throughout 
Monday and Tuesday until mid- 
night, when the Palace, which 
had survived many revolutions 
and dynasties, which had stood 
unharmed during the terrorism 


Loss 
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of Marat, Danton and Robe- 
spierre, which had been respected 
by foreign foes, and contained 
historie works of priceless value, 
was given to the The 
Louvre, which, in fact, was but a 
portion of the 
after midnicht fired. 
At this Bergeret ap- 
peared in the body of the palace, 
where smoke was already issuing 
from the ignited combustibles, 
and demanded that the fires 
should be immediately extin- 
guished, 


flames. 


Tuileries, soon 
was also 


moment 


said 
the leader of the incendiaries. 
Sergeret replied, “I do not 
eare for your authority. For 
what did we establish the Com- 
mune? ‘To protect the laborer! 
The men who painted these 


‘But we have authority,” 
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thereafter. When they though, 
it prudent to communicate with 
him, he could not be found. It 
seems that he had sought refuge 
in the corner of a dark closet in 
a deserted apartment, and re- 
mained there for three days, suf- 
fering from hunger and thirst. 
His repose was disturbed finally 
by the noise of a troop of sol- 
diers, who were searching the 
rooms, and who suddenly opened 
the door of his retreat. The 
officers exclaimed, ‘‘ Bergeret, 
surrender !” 
jh ' Bergeret, who is a very small 
j, M man, had crouched into the 
yn smallest possible space in the 
darkest corner, toward which the 
officer at last approached, bran- 
dishing his sword, and striking 
a match against the wall. It 
SCENE AT A BARRICADE. was a lucky moment for Bergeret 
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pictures and sculptured these 
marbles were workingmen like 
ourselves. In destroying their 
immortal works of glory you ex- 
tinguish every living evidence of 
their toilsome and weary efforts 
to achieve fame. No! Save this 
ancient palace, which has been 
the palace of the workingman 
and the people, and not the 
palace of kings!” 

This speech spared the Louvre; 
and, in the end, the result was 
that Bergeret’s life was spared 
also. When the final hours 
came, Bergeret succeeded in 
obtaining a disguise, and se- 
creted himself near the Bourse. 
He made known to his friends 





his whereabouts a few days DEMONSTRATION OF FEMALES. 


—the match, the last one tho 
} \ officer had, would not ignite, and 
ii the troops departed, the officers 


Wil iM 
\ Hh | 
| 1 | exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, the miserable 
ai), is not here!” 

The terrified fugitive followed 
their dying footsteps, and seiz- 
ing a favorable moment, escaped 
from the house. In this manner 
he changed his hiding-place six 
times. His services in saving 
the Louvre were soon made 
known to M. Thiers, who cansed 
a member of the Assembly to 
conduct Bergeret to the Belgian 
frontier in disguise. He subse- 
quently, with his family, took 
up his residence in the Island 
of Jersey; and was the only 
original active promoter, and 
leading participant from first to 
last, who escaped with his life. 

: ; Probably the most powerful 
THE PETROLEUSES. moral engine of the Commune 
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was the Communal press. Roche- 
fort, without counseling atrocity 
or cruelty, daily put forth in 
large type in his Mot d’Ordre an 
article that was eagerly devoured 
by the people. One of them in 
particular, in which he deftly 
pictured the Saviour as born on 
a pallet of straw in contrast to 
the birth of a Bourbon prince in 
the Tuileries, had no soothing 
effect on the revolutionary popu- 
lace. It was more by innuendo, 
and by keeping alive a mob-like 
hatred of kings that he held an 
acknowledged sway among the 
people. Felix Pyat pursued 
quite a different course. His 
paper, the Vengeur, was coarse, 
vulgar, and directly incendiary. 
Proscriptions, assassinations, the 
demolition of palaces and monu- 
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PEOPLE ESCAPING BY NIGHT OVER THE WALLS, 


ments, were advocated in each: 
issue. The morals of the nobility 
were denounced. This editor 
went so far as to publish dia- 
grams of private houses by name 
to prove incestuous intercourse 
among the distinguished in- 
mates. 

But it remained for the Pére 
Duchesne to exceed all of its con- 
temporaries in grossness and in- 
flammatory appeals. No art of 
the imagination was ignored in 
the attempt to publish diabolical 
inventions at the expense of 
every one who would not join 
the Council of Honor. Daily 
bulletins were published an- 
nouncing the discovery of the 
remains of young girls in the 
vaults of the churches, whither 
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they had been inveigled by the 
priests directly from the confes- 
sional, to be outraged and then 
murdered. These alleged dis- 
coveries were republished in 
other journals, and a widespread 
indignation was aroused against 
the clergy. Private letters, re- 
ports of the Imperial inquisi- 
torial police, were found in the 
Tuileries among the private 
papers of the Emperor, and these 
documents, comprising many 
volumes, were from time to time 
printed in sensational type, and 
as the stamp of authority was 
unmistakable, their truth could 
not be denied. Finally Citizen 
Doe and Citizen Roe came in for 
daily denunciation ; those who 
were thrust into power were 
denounced as traitors to the red 
flag ;.recriminations became the 
order of the day, and it was not 
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certain in the morning who would command the insurrec- 


tion at night. 


Save Rossel, Dombrowski was the only military leader 


who gave vitality to the revolt. 
Frequently meeting him at 
his headquarters in the Place 
Vendome, and in the camp at 
Neuilly and the Chateau de la 
Muctte, it was easy for me to 
conclude that if the Red Re- 
publicans set any consider- 
able store by his Communis- 
tic sympathies their reckoning 
was sadly at fault. 
ski was simply a Pole first, and 


Dombrow- 


a professional revolutionist 
afterward. I know little of 
his personal history previous 
to his sudden appearance as 
the military chieftain of the 
Paris desperadoes. But I re- 
member well a declaration 
he made during the fading 
fortunes of his command, 
when he stated that his most 
powerful incentive in forming 
an alliance with the discordant 
elements in the capital was 
hatred of Napoleon III. It 
seemed that he had sought 
and had granted an 
interview with the Emperor 
touching the 


been 


liberation of 
the Poles, at a time when 
Napoleon was at the zenith 


of his career, Dombrowski 


EXECUTION OF ARCHBISHOP DARBOY AND OTHER HOSTAGES. 


pleaded in vain for moral support in default of practical 


intervention, even going so far as reminding the Emperor 





ARCHBISHOP DARBOY. 


. ’ . ° . 
of his former connection with the Carbonari secret society, 


founded for the destruction 
of monarchies. Thus foiled 
and embittered, he took ad- 
vantage of the civil strife to 
deal some effective blows at 
the regulararmy, as it slowly 
but surely tightened its coils 
about the insurgents. Dom- 
browski really despised the 
men of his foree. He soon 
discovered that the magic 
spell which held them a com- 
pact body was fifty sous a day 
given them from the muni- 
cipal treasury, and such im- 
munity from civil restraint as 
artisans and laborers, whose 
banner was inscribed with 
‘Liberty, Equality, Freater- 
nity,” will ever assert and 
compel. It is fair, however, 
to state that the abnormal 
condition of Paris during the 
ten weeks of the Commune 
was not such as to inspire the 
stranger with terror, provided 
he abstained from any active 
interest in the public affairs. 
Indeed, up to the hour when 
the army of MacMahon en- 
tered the city by the Porte 
Maillot on the 22d of May, 
I suffered but few personal 











indignities or 
inconveniences, 
although min- 
gling with the 
soldiery and all 
classes of the 
population, 
For Americans 
especially there 
was little dan- 
ger of personal 
outrage. With 
that blind ig- 
norance of our 
institutions 


which charac- 
terizes all of 
their ideas of 


civil govern- 
ment and civil 
rights, the 
members of the 
Jacobin clubs 
and the writers 
of the Jacobin 
press were not 
slow in point- 
ing out the re- 
public of Washington as one over which the red flag floated 
in triumph. 

No inconsiderable part of the education of Frenchmen is 
due to their own national folly and conceit. I think I am 
not transcending literal facts when I assert that the text- 
books used in their institutions of learning take little ac- 
count of countries or civilizations beyond the borders of 
France. An American gentleman who had resided in 
France during the twenty-five years previously, assured me 
during the Commune that he had sent his son to school in 
Tours, and that taking occasion to examine his son’s text- 
books, he found in his geography the following, which con- 
tained the only allusion to North America : ‘‘ America is a 
republic between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, founded 
by a military 
chieftain nam- 
ed George 
W ashington.”’ 
The son was 
sent to his 
American 
home to be 
educated. 

My personal 
adventures 
during the ten 
weeks’ civil 
strife were as 
varied as the 
most reckless 
observer could 
well wish. 

After the | 8 ee 
Commune had | “4 \ 
been fairly es- q ; 
tablished, I re- 
moved my 
quarters to the 
Hotel du Hel- 
der, in a more 
central part of 
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the city, where 
I coald steadily 
observe any 
movements be- 
tokening active 
operations. 
Three days 
after, Bergeret 
and his Central 
Committee had 
occupied the 
Place Vendome 
—the quarter 
always held by 
the military 
commandant of 
Paris—I heard 
a great commo- 


“fo 
of 4 
NA } 
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tion in the 
street. Soon 


reaching the 
Boulevard, I 
beheld a long 
procession of 
citizens, evi 

dently of the 
better classes, 
proceeding  to- 
ward the Place Vendome. They were ‘‘ The Men of Order,” 
wearing blue ribbons in their buttonholes, marching four 
abreast, preceded by a gigantic negro, bearing the tri-color. 

I joined the procession, which was fast augmenting in 
numbers; my right hand neighbor I soon found to be 
Edmund About. From him I learned that the demonstra- 
tion included the solid men of Paris. They were to deman 
of the Central Committee that they remit their powers to 
the Government and seek a peaceable solution of all differ 
euces, 

As we halted in the Place Vendome, a loud, continued 
cheer was given—‘‘ Vive la France ! Vive la République!” 

Bergeret appeared at the window—the little, insignificant, 
sallow Jacobin, with retreating forehead and deep, sunken 
eyes. There 
was a mo- 
mentary lull. 
He brandished 
his sword, say- 
ing : 

‘* Citizens, 
we demand 
liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, 
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and the Re- 
public. That 
is all. Good- 
day.” 


The chief- 
tain of Paris 
then retired 
from the win- 
dow, and a 
hundred 
voices prom- 
ised to return 
on the mor- 
row. It was 
finally agreed 
that the citi- 
zens should 
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Ss ~ At this moment, I was at the 

r 4 : } rooms of General Phil. Sheridan, 
in the Westminster Hotel, which. 
commanded a fine view of the 
movements below. I saw thc 
tri-color waved in the face of the 
National Guards, and suddenly, 
some one among the ‘ Men of 


oS ~ aoe = Order” discharged a pistol. This 
iM a0 wiM*e act inflamed the National Guards, 
i eS = “| who, by simultaneous command, 

| f A Lf ’ discharged a volley in the air! 

. oe =The ** Men of Order” took to their 


heels, and, in some respects, a 
more ludicrous panic I never saw. 
Hats, canes, and umbrellas were 
left strewn on the pavement; a 
wild rush was made down tho 
side streets, and while these 
scenes were enacting the Na- 
RUINS OF THE PALACE OF ST. CLOUD. . tional Guards fired into the re- 





assemble on the next morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, and renew 
the demonstration. The news 
spread through the city, and 
when the hour of ten arrived, on 
the 22d of March, the boulevards 
were thronged with the solid men 
of Raris. The day was bright and 
warm, and a general feeling of 
confidence was restored. But 
the ‘‘Men of Order” little knew 
the material with which they had 
to deal. The Communists had 
fortified the Place Vendome dur- 
ing the night with strong and 
double lines of barricades. Pla- 
toons of the National Guards 
were stationed in a commanding 
position to sweep the Rue de la 
Paix. The ‘Men of Order” ad- 
vanced up the Rue de la Paix 
toward the Vendome Column to 








the very edge of the barricades. RUINS OF PORTE 8ST. MARTIN THEATRE. 
SS treating ‘‘Men of Order,” killing 


twenty-two. 

After this disastrous attempt 
to pacify the National Guards, it 
was evident no further nego 
tiations could be undertaken. 
Day after day the Communal 
strength increased, notwithstand- 
ing a further futile effort to or- 
ganize resistance in the Grand 
Hotel, under the lead of Admiral 
Saisset. 

The municipal elections were 
held on April 30th, and the Com- 
munal representatives of popular” 
suffrage were elected from the 
different arrondissements. ‘Less 
than 200,000 ballots were cast, 
and of course there was no fuir 
opportunity for well-meaning 
citizens to vote. 

Early in April it became ap- 
BUINS OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE. parent to Bergeret Flourens 
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(one of the most genteel of the agitators) and their con- 
Sréres, that they should immediately occupy Mont-Valerien, 
directly commanding Paris, the strongest inland fortress in 
the world. Forty thousand men, the main column under 
Bergeret, advanced by the Porte Maillot, Bergeret leading 
the van, seated in a carriage. Without warning, the fortress 
opened fire, and the general’s conveyance was shattered to 
atoms. The National Guards, cut to pieces, beat a hasty 
retreat ; Flourens was killed ; Bergeret was compelled to 
relinquish his office. 

Of the other commanders who successively held the posi- 
tion of Minister of War, little in praise can be said. I know 
that there are those who claim that Cluseret and Rossel 
were examples of military genius. I think such a belief a 
mere sentiment founded on their quasi-respectability. At 
one time or another they had over 150,000 National Guards 
who had seen military service, to whom they paid, out of 
the French treasury, 2} franes a day. These men were all 
schooled to the barricade, occupied the strongest forts about 
Paris, and held the whole line of the interior fortifications. 
The capital was daily supplied with food by the Northern 
Railroad to Boulogne, which never ceased running its trains 
during the second siege. There was no lack of ammunition 
and guns of the largest calibre. For money they had only 
to call on the Bank of France, the Rothschilds, or the great 


the bayonet. 

It must, therefore, be the judgment of any one accus- 
tomed to military operations that the Commune of Paris 
could have held out almost indefinitely under any other ad- 
ministration than one thoroughly weak and imbecile. 

During the entire supremacy of the Commune, I daily 
rode on horseback along the Communal lines, from Asnieres 
to Neuilly, frequently suffering arrest, and as frequently the 
hospitalities of the National Guards, often witnessing deeds 
of heroism, and as often deeds of cowardice and brutality. 
From day to day the spectator could, from the very walls of 
Paris, behold any amount of bloodshed his morbid spirit 
might crave, and almost nightly, fires produced by the bom- 
bardment kept the heavens aglow with burhing cinders 
borne on every breeze. Each day was not without its distinct 
sensation. The cartridge manufactory in the Avenue Rapp 
blown up, sacrificing thousands of lives ; the burning of the 
guillotine ; the massacre of Communist prisoners at Clamort ; 
the abolition of spelling by the Commune ; the tyrannical 
decrees of the Committee of Safety ; the arrest of the last 
Minister of War and his incarceration in the prison of 
Mazas La Roquette ; the taking of priests and bishops as 
hostages ; the abandonment of another fort; the arrest of 
Rochefort—these were told in the Moniteur Officiel, as among 
the interesting occurrences of every fresh twenty-four hours 
of history. 

Any account of the Commune from the interior of Paris 
is imperfect, without due mention is made of the terrible 
destruction made by the Versailles troops. Scarcely a mon- 
ument or noted building was left unspared by their shot 
and shell. The Triumphal Arch, the Pont du Jour, the 
Tuileries, the Madeleine, and the Ministry of Finance were 
all riddled and defaced by their well-directed fire. Nor did 
they neglect to select the Pére la Chaise, the final battle- 
field of the Commune, for promiscuous bombardment, cast- 
ing shot and shell among the tombstones and monuments, 
chief among which was the memorial which covers the re- 
mains of Abelard and Heloise, whose loves and vicissitudes 
Lamartine has enshrined in the hearts of Frenchmen. 

The pulling down of the Column Vendome occurred on 
the 16th of May. Marshal MacMahon took advantage of the 
event to issue a stirring proclamation to his troops, recalling 
the glorious deeds of the French soldiery in foreign lands, 








and reminding them of their duty to France, to punish the 
destroyers of the monument to the victories of their fathers. 

Elaborate preparations were made by the Commune to 
render the spectacle one of the events of its iconoclastic 
reign. A scaffolding was erected above the pedestal, sur- 
rounding the shaft, in order to permit the workmen to 
remove the composition shell, manufactured from the cannon 
captured at Austerlitz, on which was graven a winding 
scroll of the great deeds of the ‘Little Corporal.” This 
performed, a deep, wedge-like cut was made in the soft Paris 
stone forming the stable part of the shaft, and heavy tackle 
were attached to the statue of Napoleon, which surmounted the 
shaft. Couchet, the celebrated painter, who, like many of 
his class, was a fierce Communist, superintended the opera- 
tions. 

At the appointed hour—four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
in the presence of a large crowd of people, among whom 
were many Prussian officers, in disguise, the men manned 
the tackle ; the column slowly yielded to the down-pulling 
force, and the finest monument to military prowess erected 
since the feats of arms of ancient Rome was suddenly pros- 
trate in a cloud of dust which hovered over broken metal 
plates and the dishonored image of Napoleon, while a soli- 
tary veteran from Austerlitz watered the statue with his 


| tears. 
railway corporations, which supplied them at the point of | 


A singular paper, with a broad black border, was sold 
along the boulevards, in which the writer, with poetry and 
prose, apostrophized the new era—that day inaugurated—the 
era of peace. It is proper to say here that not one in ten 
of even the most sanguinary leaders approved of this piece 
of vandalism. Nor do I think that the demolition of the 
mansion of M. Thiers, or the subsequent atrocities which 
were committed by the Communists, would have been per- 
mitted by the people had it not been for the inexcusable 
cruelty with which the Versailles troops treated all prisoners 
falling into their hands. It is, moreover, not to be doubted 
that the Versailles authorities were secretly delighted with 
the excesses of the deluded Communists, for they furnished 
a pretext for wholesale reprisals and perquisitions, 

In order to keep alive the agitation, the Communist 
journalists resorted to every phase of diabolical ingenuity. 
I gave careful investigation to some of their foulest inven- 
tions, and among them the charge that dead bodies and 
skeletons of young women, who had become victims of their 
confessors’ lust, were found in the vaults of the churches. 
In order to propagate this belief, the vaults were actually 
opened, and bones covered with putrifying flesh were ex- 
hibited to the ribald crowds. I made a descent into these 
musty caverrs of the dead, but could find no stronger in- 
centive for the ruthless violation of the, sacred ashes of 
departed communicants than plunder. Many valuable or- 
naments, vessels, and jewels, were removed from the cathe- 
drals, and, it is said, a large diamond, of great value, was 
stolen from the hilt of the sword of Napoleon I., preserved 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame, which was replaced by an 
amitation stone. 

Sunday evening, the 21st of May, was one of the most 
beautiful evenings I ever enjoyed in Paris. The air was soft 
and balmy, the cafés were full of pleasure-seekers, the bou- 
levards thronged with pedestrians. I retired at midnight, 
little dreaming of the events that would render the morrow 
memorable. I was awakened early by Ernestine, my faith- 
ful domestic, who exclaimed : 

‘‘ The Versailles troops have entered !* 

Sure enough, they had. Heavy firing was going on in 
the streets not far from my room ; and while I was perform- 
ing a hasty toilet, a piece of shell, larger than my hand, 
came crashing through the window. I soon learned that 
the Porte Maillot had been betrayed by a citizen, named 
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Duchatel ; that nearly one-half of Paris had been captured ; | 
and the Communists were not being taken prisoners ; they | 
were being shot on sight. 

But the end was not yet. Seven days of hard fighting 
supervened. Barricades were thrown up in every street ; 
the sky was mottled with flying shells ; days and nights were 
made hideous with crashing sounds ; bullets whizzing about 
your ears, entering your apartments, laying low some be- 
loved friend, were among the constant episodes in the very 
heart of ‘‘ the Capital of Civilization.” 

Paris, I know, has been described to death. It is not my 
intention to picture the splendors of her winding boule- 
vards or the magnificence of her public buildings, nor to | 
recall the soft and balmy atmosphere which moves under 
her sky of almost perpetual blue from March to December, 
and of that busy, frugal, light-hearted population, throng- 
ing her great thoroughfares and dwelling within her whited 
walls. That despair and dismal butchery should ever visit | 
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metamorphosis was this for a city which more than once has 
called itself ‘‘the Capital of Civilization”! I have sought 
in vain for a parallel to those seven days of the final chapter 
of the Commune. I have seen an army of 130,000 men, in 
the depths of Winter, and after a desperate struggle of three 
days, shattered and all but annihilated ; I have witnessed a 
mutiny at sea, and a vessel in the perils of shipwreck ; I 
have been on board of a man-of-war when a fire broke out 
adjoining the magazine ; I have seen hundreds of people 


| fall daily victims to a relentless epidemic ; yet all the im- 


pressions made by these and other disastrous episodes fade 
before the bloody glare of that final week of the Commune. 

On Tuesday evening broke out that last despairing series 
of acts which will ever stand out as a hideous blot on what- 


ever was just or excusable in the republican demonstration 


in the French capital—the firing of Paris. A hundred 
escapes from death on that eventful Tuesday from early 
morn till four o’clock in the afternoon ; forced on the bar- 


LUMN VENDOME. 


this spoiled child among the capitals of the world, is a fate | ricades and made to pile up the paving-stones to resist the 


you would little imagine as you contemplate the splendid | 
monuments and signs of living prosperity built up about 
that aggregation of 2,000,000 of pleasure-loving people. 

The very aspect of Paris the Sunday evening before was 
peace. Her parks and public places suggested abandon, 
her streets life security ; her repose at nightfall a community 
without fear. In the midst of such a condition of apathy 
the dying hours of the Commune were ushered in. Then 
succeeded a weck of the most terrible anarchy and blood- 
shed, during which the French army reduced Paris to sub- 
mission and its own reputation for valor to still more igno- 
minious captivity. ‘‘ Gutters running with blood,” I repeat, 
was no longer the property of the phrase fancier. The 
bright skies became dull and black with the dense clouds of 
stationary smoke ; the imposing monuments were fractured 


fast approaching and bloodthirsty invaders ; ordered here 
and ordered there by the wild and reckless blue-blouses 
; and enraged Communists, who often saluted me between 
their grinding teeth as ‘Aristocrat! aristocrat!” for my 
attire was of the newest fabrics and most fashionable cut : 
weary and sick of the terrible destruction of life and 
property that was proceeding before my eyes, I at last 
sought refuge in the court of a friend’s house in the Rue 
de la Paix, which had not yet fallen into the hands of 
MacMahon’s army. Scarcely had I closed the gate before I 
saw an excited citizen, with gun in hand, clambering 
down the garden-wall, having issued irom the neighboring 
house. I greeted him in a bold manner, asking him, “ Are 
you a fool?” He turned on me with an angry glare, which 





| I repaid with a sneer, when he poised his gun to fire at me, 
| but there was no danger in that man, for almost suddenly 
| he raised up his arms, dropping his rifle, and fell trembling 


or destroyed by opposing artillery, and citizens and soldiers 
were massacred in the streets and boulevards, What a 
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a corpse at my feet, pierced by : : — 
a ball from the Versailles troops 
in the street below. Through- 
out the afternoon scenes like 
these were enacting throughout 
this attractive and imposing part 
of Paris. And yet even during 
these bloody hours the non-com- 
batants were cool and placid. 
No greater mistake has ever 
taken place in the popular ap- 
prehensior than that civil strife, 
however sanguinary, in Paris, is 
not enjoyed by the mercurial 
populace. A carnival of horrors 
will as readily excite the keenest 
wit and most boisterous mirth as 
the funniest extravaganza at the 
Vaudeville or the best bon mots of 
Charivari. I saw a group of 
three citizens standing in front 





ef the new Opera House on the WOMEN ARRESTED BY GOVERNMENT TROOPS, 





mirrors, chandeliers, furniture 
and ceilings received the unin- 
terrupted fire of four barricades ; 
and finally their large ‘‘Sara- 
togas,” in which they had stored 
laces and other choice articles 
but recently purchased, were 
almost totally destroyed. Such 
a theatre of destruction was 
seldom, if ever, witnessed. Even 
the American flag, put out from 
their window, was a curious cob- 
web of tatters, 

The reader may well imagine 
that ladies subjected to perils 
of the magnitude described 
must have had their nerves 
stretched to the extremest ten- 
sion. Yet it is pleasant to relate 
that they exhibited no nervous- 
> ness at all. The fact was, Paris 
FIGHT OF THE PANTHEON, ’ and all inhabiting it, surfeited 











Thursday following, when a shell 
from the direction of Montmartre 
disemboweled the mirthful 
group, the members of which, 
at the very moment they were 
shattered to atoms, were passing 
witicisms on a headless body 
lying in the gutter. 

During the first two days of 
this struggle, I occupied apart- 
ments in the Maison Giroux, 
situated at the convergence of 
five streets on the Boulevard des 
Capucines. These apartments 
formed the residence of three 
American ladies who found them- 
selves in Paris without protection, 
and to whom I felt it a pleasure 
and a duty to extend such courte- 
sies as were in my power. For 
over forty-eight hours these 
rooms were riddled with chasse- 





pot and mitrailleuse balls. The GOVERNMENT TROOPS PURSUING COMMUNISTS IN THB CATACOMBS. 
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at this demonstration of some 
concealed Communists, and we 
wended our way to dinner. We 
had scarcely finished our soup 
before the same band made their 
appearance, arrested the entire 
party, including a friend, and 
dragged us from the table, in 
the presence of Mr. Washburne’s 
secretary. 

Under escort, we were con 
ducted through the street, sur- 
rounded by a mob, shouting, 
**Chapeaux bas! chapeaux bas !” 
‘A la mort! 4 la mort!” The 
ladies, it may be presumed, did 
not escape insult. As we were 
conducted before the Command- 
ant of Paris, bayonets completely 


with ordinary dangers, famines, 
massacres and epidemics, were 
rather anxious to experience the 
longest attenuation of the horri- 
ble, the utmost refinement of the 
cruel, 

On Wednesday evening my 
lady friends were called upon 
to undergo a bitter experience. 
I was escorting them, about six in 
the evening, to a table Chote not 
a thousand yards distant, when 
we were all suddenly arrested by 
a platoon of soldiers and accused 
of firing from the Maison Giroux 
on the Versailles troops. The 
charge was preposterous, and 
was made emphatically so by 
more than a dozen bullets which, 
at the very moment I was re- 
monstrating with the officer, 
came whistling about our heads. 


The valiant troop soon dispersed COMMUNIST PRISONBRS IN CELLARS AT VERSAILLES. 


surrounded us, the points pierc- 

ing to the very skin. The cap- 

tain, to whom was delegated 

the duty of exercising his judg- 
ment as to whom should be put! 
in the squad to be shot, or! 

marched off barefooted a distance 

of nineteen miles to Satory, 

counted us in the squad to be 

shot. But at last, at eleven 

o’clock that night, Mr. Wash- 

burne appeared, and was able to 

state that we were other than had 

been represented. By fifteen 
minutes only had we escaped, 

from the jaws of death! 

English peers, ladies in deli- 

cate health, and belonging to th 

proudest aristocracies of the Old 

World, and feeble little children, 

were alike subjected to the gross- 

est indignities of these wild vic- 

—— : ‘ tors in their hour of insensate 
—— ————— — delirium. What followed —tha 

FEMALE COMMUNIST PRISONERS AT ST. LAZARE. shooting down of 40,000 help) 
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men, women and children by the Versailles troops ; the 
300,000 perquisitions ; the military executions at Satory— 
all performed by an army led by MacMahon and inspired 
by Thiers, could scarcely find justification in the burning 
of Paris, in the shooting of the hostages, at the hands of 
indignant revolutionists. 

In regard to the burning of Paris, I wish to say here, it 
has been grossly exaggerated. Almost simultaneously a 
few of her grand buildings were fired, and many documents 
were destroyed ; but I am not one of those who consider 
such destruction an irreparable one. Paris, to be beautiful, 
must be as periodically renewed, as France has shown that 
her government must be periodically renovated and re- 
placed. , 

While uttering no word of defense for the ruthless acts of 
the incendiaries, the Tuileries and Hotel de Ville taught few 
lessons to the French people which they could remember 
with pride of feeling for their own ancestors. The Bastile 
itself, which was destroyed never to be rebuilt, was scarcely 


less suggestive of the criminality of sovereigns than was the 


Conciergerie, made famous by the excesses of the Reign of 
Terror. 

Let me now turn from effects to causes. The Commune 
was the natural result of nineteen years of the Empire. It 
was an expression of the condensed furies long pent wp in 
the most turbulent capital of Europe. With a pretext that 
France had lost two provinces and five milliards by the im- 
becilities of the Empire and the cowardice of the new 
Republic, the Communists became masters of the Paris 
population. To name it with as great accuracy as I can 
command, the Commune was an aggregation of green men 
with red ideas. It began in principle and ended in crime. 
It was unemployed labor and wretched poverty let loose on 
a despairing city. Its orators were undisciplined ranters ; 
its writers consistent and ruthless agitators ; its officials 
bold, ambitious adventurers, whose acknowledged aim was 
‘*a page in history!” Unlike the great revolution of ’89, it 
did not produce a lofty character or a truly great man. Had 
such an one appeared on the surface, the whole of Europe 
would have been delivered up to a wild revolution. 

I was wandering about one day, during the Commune, in 
the Place de la Concorde, with a distinguished English his- 
torical writer. We paused before the spot where Louis 
XVI. was guillotined. He exclaimed : 

‘* What a colossal lie is French history! Some years ago 
I tried to prepare the story of the flight of Louis XVI. to 
Varennes, his apprehension, trial, and death. The task was 
impossible ; I put by my pen, for I could not reconcile 
black to white. The records were contradictory ; the evi- 
dence of eye-witmesses at variance on the most important 
points ; and one authority had it that the king died as a 
hero, while another that he perished as a coward! NowI 
have come to reside among the Communists, in order thatI 
may guide my pen by my ear and my eye !” 

Hence it is necessary to glance at ascrap of European 
history, and endeavor to measure the latent and active 
forces which have drawn the great masses from the degrading 
depths of consuming feudalism, and have compelled the Euro- 
pean powers to adopt forms of constitutional government. 
The French Revolution, in process of time, changed the entire 
political situation of Europe. It taught the titled landowner 
that the cultivator of his acres was not the social zero which 
he had long been counted, but that he was aman capable of 
appreciating and asserting rights, whether in themselves in- 
herent to him, or acquired by the sudden outburst of popu- 
lar passion. The French revolution made of every man to 
westward of the Danube a fraction, when before he was a 
literal cipher. To-day, the majority of the descendants of 
these revolutionists are struggling to become units in the 








body politic. 


The reaction came, and for half a century it 
ruled Europe. 


Then the historic year of 1848 found all the 
powers again struggling against the indignant cries of op- 
pressed peoples. The capitals and great cities were made 
terrivle by street riots and civil wars ; it was the workshop 
against the chiteau, the hut against the palace, the producer 
against the consumer, incipient democracy against paternal 
despotism. Need the result be stated ?—how progress ad- 
vanced another chapter in the book of time ; how a second 
reaction came, during which Hungary again succumbed to 
the Hapsburgs, and volcanic France passed under the gov- 
ernment of a second empire ? 

The principal defect in all the governments holding sway 
in France during the last hundred yeai., has been a want of 
appreciation of the turbulent elements in the great cities. 
All of the large centres of population are radical hot-beds, 
and the prevailing political forces, led by irrepressible jour. 
nalists, are comprised mainly of artisans and those who have 
suffered whatever kind of martyrdom at the hands of rulers 
who little cared or knew how to deal with combustible ma- 
terial, A sagacious statesman, it is almost certain, could, 
by concessions at one time and by firmness without tyranny 
at another, have held these revolutionary clans in moderato 
subjection. But there is little elasticity in the political 
doctrinaire. The fact is, the Republican, Imperialist ana 
Monarchist are equally strangers to tolerance, and they de- 
mand a whole loaf or no bread. In fine, France, physical 
and metaphysical, to write in general terms, seems to havo 
produced a mortal whose craving is a perpetual change of 
sensations, whether they pertain to his pleasures, pains or 
political rights. He is not a stable being. Yet he is a na- 
tural republicanizer of Europe, and to him is due much of 
the credit that it is susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion that all Europe will eventually become a republic. 

The children of those who were massacred in ’48 inherit 
the advanced opinions of their ancestors, as much as the 
noblemen inherit their monarchical preferences; and the 
former, equally with the latter, have their ardent historians. 
Not as with Americans often, do the sons of fearless patriots, 
after having attained a certain social prominence, repudiate 
the illustrious principles of their fathers—principles which, 
if they had not triumphed, would have left the American 
youth of to-day in the pitiable plight of the wretched opera- 
tives and cultivators of Great Britain. Yet we find abroad, 
men living, respected and honored, not because of their 
eminent attainments, but because they are American citi- 
zens, identified with the prosperity of this country and tho 
free institutions which govern it. Many of them long for a 
crown, and sigh for a titled aristocracy, forgetting that if 
they or their progenitors had been bern under such institu- 
tions they would have remained among degraded peasants. 
Among European Republicans no such remarkable class hag 
yet been developed. When the head of the family is 2a Dem- 
ocrat, his wife is one too, and the children are educated in 
the faith of the father. If he fall a victim to his advanced 
convictions, the son cherishes the memory of his father, and 
is prepared to avenge his death. 

In France, the Republicans think in families, not in indi- 
vidualities ; and as these families are much more numerous 
than those of the noblemen, the liberal classes are slowly 
acquiring a strength, independent of popular movements. 

From the views presented, I must conclude, therefore, 
the Commune, judged in many particulars, was a happy 
event. As a mere local circumstance, it was deplorable, 
It was happy because it was in its early hours the protest 
of Paris against kings; the voice of men who had suffered 
by galling servitude demanding that the yoke shall not 
again be placed about their necks. Tf a monarchical assem- 
bly had not convened at Bordeaux, a violent Commune 
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given its republican proclivities 
prestige in the country, notwith- 
standing the fact that true prin- 
ciples were damned by the advo- 
cacy of bad men. It must be 
regarded as happy, also, that a 
monarchical Assembly was 
chosen ; for if the people had se- 
lected the guerre a outrance re- 
presentatives the whole of France 
would have become temporarily 
a German province, and the re- 
action would again have placed 
Trance under hopelessly mon- 
archical institutions. Conserva- 
tive influences prevailed, and a 
wise statesman succeeded in 
calming the passions of all par- 
ties and in uniting French- 
men to one purpose, the 
restoration of la belle France 
to its position in the family of 
nations. 

We hear it often asserted, 
“Oh, France is not fit for a 





would never have organized at 
Paris. If M. Thiers had not as- 
sured the Republican leaders of 
the Assembly that he would 
never permit a monarchy to be 
established, the Commune, in- 
stead of being confined to the 
walls of the capital, would have 
extended from the English Chan- 
nel to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Therefore, if the Commune had 
not risen vith its appalling 


strength at a critical period in the 
M 


Presidency of M. Thiers, and 
stood as the sentinel of the Re- 
public, it is beyond all doubt true 
that France would have been rent 
asunder by a general civil war. 
The extraordinary heroism of the 
capital in submitting to the priva- 


Nii, 
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tions of a five months’ siege had THE COMMUNIST TRIALS AT VERSAILLES—READING THE 


SENTENCE. 


republic!” The wisdom of this 
remark seems plausible to many, 
therefore let us ask, if France is 
not fit for a republic, what is sho 
fit for?” Erect a monarch, and 
the monarch is either beheaded 
or driven into exile ; establish an 
empire or paternal government, 
and you find such final chapters 
as Waterloo and Sédan ; but we 
have yet to learn that a repub- 
lic has ever been overthrown ; it 
has always been betrayed. ‘A 
republic,” says M. Thiers, ‘is 
the government that divides us 
least, hence it is the best.” 

Revolutionists destroy crowns, 
usurpers crush republics ; to 
which class is our century most 
indebted for the progress that we 
EXECUTION OF ROSSEL, FERRE AND BOURGEUIS, COMMUNIST LEADERS, AT SATORY. now enjoy ? 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED HERO. 
By ETTA W. PIERCE. 

He has been dust and ashes for a hundred years. I have 
never seen his name in any record of his adopted State, 
nor heard it classed with the heroes of the old perilous 
days. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the story of Dave 
Thompson, the Scotch emigrant of St. George, is worthy 
of remembrance. 

He came to the settlement about the year 1750. He soon 
became skilled in woodcraft and Indian fighting, and during 
the French war entered the service of Eli James, a well-to- 





Reuben Kidd and the young men at the garrison—they 
never tire one—they never sit and glower at a body, without 
speaking, the whole evening through.” 

Dave colored to the roots of his red hair. 

‘* Aweel, they maun e’en act out their ain sels, Hannah, 
and I maun do the same. I canna talk to ye as to ithers— 
my heart swells up big into my throat, and chokes the 
words back. ‘They be braw callants down to the garrison 
—Rube Kidd among the rest; but hoot! lassie, is there 
one of them a’ whose soul yearns over ye like to mine ?” 

Hannah did not find such silent devotion to her liking, so 
she merely tossed her yellow hair, and went on with her 
knitting. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED HERO. —‘‘ THOMPSON, FOLLOWED BY THE TRADER, WALKED ALONG THE FIELD, UNDER COVER OF A THICKET, AND 


PEERED OUT UPON THR CAPTIVE. 
HB SCREAMED, LEAPING FORWARD TO EMBRACE HER.’’ 


do settler, who had a farm and saw-mill on the river, and 
also a young daughter called Hannah—the prettiest crea- 
ture to be found in all Maine. She numbered among her 
lovers every marriageable man in the settlement—Davo 
Thompson among the rest ; but, though she had smiles in 
plenty for all the others, for him she had nothing but 
frowns. He was a brawny, loutish fellow, with a shock of 
red hair, and a square, reticent face, bashful among women, 
and bold among men. III fared his suit with pretty, will- 
ful Hannah. 

**You are as gloomy as an owl, Dave,” she would scoff, 
gayly, ‘‘and as dull as ditch-water. One might as well sct 
up the tongs in the chimney-corner for company. But 
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SHE STOOD, BAREHEADED IN THE SUN, HOEING 8OMB CORN WITH INDIAN WOMEN, 





* HANNAH !’ 


But troublous times had come upon the settlement. No 
work could be done in the fields except under a strong 
guard, Frightened by constantly increasing outrages, the 
settlers began to abandon their homes, and fly to the forts 
and block-houses. One of the last to leave was Eli James. 
He clung to his own hearth with great tenacity. He was 
old and stricken with palsy, and sorely troubled in spirit 
about Hannah. 

‘It’s time for ye to choose a husland, my girl,” he said 
to her one night, when they were all sitting about the fire. 
‘‘What’s to become of ye, left all alone in times like these, 
when I die? Here’s Reuben, and here’s Dave—I’ve not a 
straw to choose betwixt them. Ye need a husband and 
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they’ve both asked ye to marry, so take one or the other, 
lass, and make an end of it.” 

Hannah hung her pretty head lower over her knittin«, 
and grew red and pale by turns. On one side of her sat 
Reuben Kidd, a fine, handsome fellow, with the warm 
breath of the cattle-house still clinging about him, and on 
vhe other was Dave Thompson, his loaded rifle leaning 
against the wall beside him, the firelight playing on his 
square, plain tace. 

“Would to heaven you'd listen to that, Hannah,” said 
Reuben. ‘‘ Why not to-night as well as any other time. 
{f Dave is willing to abide by your choice, so also am I.” 

“*T’'m willing and mair,” Dave answered, slowly. ‘‘ Hoot, 
lassie, take me now, or leave me. It’s the fearing and wait- 
ing that kills.” 

He rose to his feet, Renben did likewise, and Hannah 
pushed back her stool also, and stood between them, 
rapidly changing color, and looking from one to the other 
like a startled fawn. 

**Ye needn’t fear to speak out,” said the old father ; 
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| garet Patterson, became alarmed by a sudden movement in 
a clump ot bushes bordering the lane. 

““What us that?” she called to Hannah James, who was 
milking nearest of all to the suspicious point. 

**T see nothing,” answered Hannah. 

“It’s Rube, maybe, creeping up to scare us,” 
another. 

Hannah finished her task, then rose from the milking-stool 
and went towara the bushes. 

*Come, Rube,” she laughed—‘‘ come, now, and _ take 
the pails.” Then, peering shyly over the wall, she saw, lying 
beneath it in his blanket, a plumed and painted Indian, with 


” 


said 





a gun cocked in hi. hand. 
The eyes of the savage and those of the girl met. The 
next instant, 2 screech—a war-whoop, as if all the fiends of 





| The redskins leaped out 


‘they are good lads both, and too fond of each other to be | 


parted by a little chit like you. 
girl—follow your own heart.” 

With a little sob, Hannah ran up to handsome Reuben, 
and dropped her rosy face against his shoulder. 

“f choose you,” she stammered, then struggled out of 
his rapturous embrace to look back at poor Dave. ‘I’m 
sorry,” she said ; ‘I didn’t mean to hurt you. I like you 
—I love Reuben—I hope you'll forgive me.” 

He looked a shade paler and graver, but that was all. 

“There's naught to torgive, lassie. Don’t ye mind me. 
I ken love dont come or gae wi’ the asking. God be wi’ ye 
poth. I think I'll gae »ut and take a turn across the clear- 
ing. None o’ ye need sit up for me.” 

He shook hands with Kidd, slung his rifle over his shoul- 
der, and departed, and was seen no more that night. 

Down on the river's bank, in a clump of bushes, he lay 
till daydawn. The loons dipped with unearthly screams 
around him, the wind sighed, the stealthy Indian crept 
near, intent on midnight massacre ; but poor Dave, dead to 
everything save the cry of his own heart, lay motionless 
and quite unheeding, with his face in the dust. 

The next day the Indians burned James's saw-mill on the 
river, and killed two settlers at work near it. A retreat to 
the garrison was now imperative. Dave Thompson carried 
the palsied old man thither on his back, and Hannah and 
Reuben followed with the household gods. All that night 
they heard the redskins outside the stockade mocking the 
watch, and the barking of the dogs. 

At the fort, Hannah, yielding to the importunities of 


Follow your own heart, 


father and lover, began to prepare for her marriage. From 
a fleece of Dave Thompson's shearing, she wove her wed- 


ding-gown with her own hand, and one Summer night the 
old Scotch parson got out his bible and text-book, and the 
harassed, anxious garrison made ready for a festival. 

It had been a day of great peace and quiet. No Indians 
had been seen or heard anywhere about the fort. Twilight 
drew on. ‘The loons began their unearthly cries, and the 
itrogs their croaking in the lowlands. 

The canny Scotch folks, on first settling down in the wil- 
derness, were greatly terrified at these noises, and used to 
pray fervently to be delivered from ‘witches and warlocks, 
and the things that cried ‘ Boo’ in the meadows!” 

Those were practical days. The men had not yet returned 
from the fields, and although it lacked but an hour or two t> 
the wedding, Hannah took her pail with the other women, 
and went out to milk the cows in a green lane just outside 
the stockade. They were hard at work. their laughter and 
chatter filling the aur, Wueu vue vA tue Women, named Mar- 


the lower regions had broken loose, rang through the lane. 
if their ambush along the wall, 
firing on both women and cattle. Margaret Patterson fell 
dead. The others, closely pursued by the foe, turned and 
fled for dear life toward the fort. One woman, named 
Gamble, ran the whole length of the lane, leaped a pair of 
bars, and got safely inside the gate, never spilling a drop 
from her brimming pail, or even knowing that she had it in 
her hand, till all was over. 

With all speed the gate of the garrison was closed, and a 
gun fired to alarm the men in the field. After that, it was 
discovered that out of the band of milkers two were missing 
—Margaret Patterson, who had been shot in the lane, and 
Hannah James, whom nobody remembered to have een 
after the first alarm. 

Up came the men from the river-bank without encounter- 
ing any Indians. On hearing the news, they sallied out in 
a body to search the lane. There they found the cows, and 
the mutilated body of the Patterson woman, but no Hannah 
—no trace of Hannah, nor yet of the Indians. Knowing, 
however, the treachery of the foe, and fearful of ambush, 
or an attack on the fort, the men drove the cows inside the 
stockade, and retreated after them, thus virtually abandoning 
the missing girl to her fate. 

There was no wedding at the garrison that night. Reu- 
ben Kidd sat with his sorrowful head bowed in his hands, 
and wept and groaned, and would not be comforted. In the 
midst of his grief, some one drew near and put a hand on 
his shoulder. He looked up, and saw the grave face of Dave 
Thompson. 

‘**T ken how it is, mon,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ They will take 
her to the French in Canada, or they will e’en kill her on the 
way. In either case, ye maun be up and doing.” 

“T!" said Reuben, ‘‘ What can one man do against a 
thousand ? They are miles away by this time, and there's 
no force on the river large enough to pursue them. This is 


| hard luck, God knows, and all things ready for my marriage 





this same night.” 

Dave did not answer at once. He stood and looked at 
Reuben, not with angry, but only grave and thoughtful, 
eyes. 

**Ye've thought o’ no way, then, to help her ?” 

“Way! There i. no way, One might think you'd been 
long enough in the wilderness to understand that. But 
you're a dull fellow, Dave—e very dull tellow. I'll never see 
her face again, and my heart’s broken.” 

Dave went away, and left him sobomg and groaning ; but 
at daybreak the next morning he appeared again before the 
disappointed bridegroom. He was armed and equipped, as 
if for a journey. 

**Ye ken, Rube,” he began, ‘‘that I loved her, too. Aweel, 
I canna eat and sleep like ither men, and think o’ her with 
them red deils, suffering God only knows what. I’m e’en 
going to seck her, mon—to bring-her back to ye safe and 
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sound again—God willing. There be some traps and other 
skins here o’ mine. If ye dinna see me nor hear o’ me ere a 
year’s gone, ye may e’en take them for your own, Rube— 
and now, good-by. Just say to the ither folk that I've gone 
on a little tramp all by mysel, and no mair.” 

With that he walked out of the fort in the early morning, 
crossed the green lane, and plunged into the forest. He 
carried his rifle, his knife, his ammunition, a scanty stock of 
provisions, and, in a leathern pouch about his body, fifty 
hard dollars—all the money he had in the world. Thus, 
taking his life in his hand, Dave Thompson set forth in 
search of Hannah. 

About twenty miles from St. George, he struck the trail 
of her captors. He followed it all that day without overtak- 
ing them, until he came to a spot where the party seemed to 
have divided. Here he found one trail extending northward 
and another westward. He took the northward track, and 
pursued it tirelessly through miles upon miles of unbroken 
wilderness. He came up with the Indians one dark, stormy 
night, when they had been drinking too freely of the set- 
tlers’ fire-water. They had made their camp in a lonely 
glade, at the head of a woodland stream. Dave found them, 
one and all, fast asleep, Cautiously he crept up to their 
dying fire. They were lying stretched around it—twenty 
Tarratines, in feathers and war-paint, but no Hannah! 
Thompson looked and looked again, but in vain. She was 
not there—he had followed the wrong trail. There was 
nothing for him to do but retrace the weary way he had 
come, and pursue that other party who had gone westward. 

Nothing daunted, he turned about, and with great diffi- 
culty returned to the spot where the two trails had baffled 
him ; but, alas! storm and rain had now quite obliterated 
the one leading westward. 

Thompson found himself in the predicament of a mariner 
without chart or compass. Quite undismayed, however, he 
plunged into the unbroken forest, and, with the sun and 
stars for his guide, set his face resolutely toward Canada. 

The adventures that befell him on his long, perilous jour- 
ney would fill a volume. Game was singularly scarce. He 
was often without other food than roots and berries for days 
together. On one occasion he came to a deserted Indian 
camp, and, worn out with famine and weariness, built a fire 
on the bed of ashes left by his foes, and flung himself down 
beside it to slumber. He had lain there but a few moments 
when an unearthly cry broke from the flames. This was 
repeated again and again. Greatly alarmed, Thompson 
started up. 

‘*God save 
himsel’ !” 

The cries continued. He seized his rifle and cocked it. 
As he did so, the ashes scat- 
tered, and out of their depth 
in which his bed had been 
made, crawled a gigantic, half- 
baked tortoise —a supper fit 
for a king. Thompson killed 
him in haste, made an excellent 
meal, and lay down again, and 
slept undisturbed till morning 
light. 

Another time, when goaded 
with hunger, he devoured some 
poisonous berries, and lay for 
days after, more dead than 
alive, his tongue lolling from 
his mouth, his eyes set, his 
sufferings incredible. 

Once, discovering a party of 
Tarratines near at hand, he 


us!” he cried. ‘It’s the Foul Fiend 
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took refuge in a hollow tree, and found there, for company, 
a she-bear, curled up asleep, with two young cubs. The 
animal had been feasting freely on wild honey, and was in a 
semi-torpid state. Our hero did not disturb her; but the 
moment he attempted to depart, she started out of her 
stupor, and seemed nowise inclined to part with him. A 
close struggle ensued, in which Thompson was desperately 
scratched and hugged. He dicnatched the brute at last with 
his knife, and also the cubs, and smoked enough of the flesh 
to last him for several days on his journey. 

But another foe lurked in the wilderness, which was neither 
the Indian nor the wild beast. One night, after weary miles 
of solitary travel, Thompson lay down to rest, sick, aching, 
and sore. When morning came, he could not lift his head. 
The frightful disease which all that year had wasted the In- 
dian tribes, now developed itself rapidly. He was stricken 
with smallpox. 

The rude camp he had made was on the borders of a 
stream. His sufferings soon became terrible. He would 
have perished from starvation but for the few scraps of 
dried meat left still in the pouch at his belt. He would 
have died from thirst but for the close proximity of the 
water, to which, in his delirium, he dragged himself, and 
lay panting on its brink, filling the forest with incoherent 
ravings. 

In this extremity a party of Indians, on a visit to their 
French allies, came upon his camp. They recognized the 
disease, and fled again in great terror, taking with them the 
unfortunate man’s rifle. Thompson saw the dusky faces 
bending over him for a moment, and the next they were 
gone, like some fantasy of his poor crazed brain. One old 
squaw, however, prompted by some merciful impulse, crept 
back after the departure of the others, and threw him a 
crust of maize bread and a little parched corn. Then she, 
too, disappeared, and left him to die alone. 

The loss of his rifle was a terrible misfortune. The sea- 
son advanced, and the long, frosty nights of Autumn stole 
upon him, Thompson began to hear the wolves howling 
dismally around his camp. His iron constitution rallied 
from the grip of disease, but he could not at once resumo 
his journey. Not daring to sleep weaponless on the ground, 
he dragged himself, with great difficulty, into a tree-top, 
where, night after night, he would hear the wolves growling 
and snarling and rubbing their gaunt, hairy bodies about 
the trunk below. : 

With the first return of strength he set forth again upon 
his pilgrimage. Winter was now approaching rapidly. The 
necessity of reaching a settlement became every day more 
pressing. He was wasted to a skeleton with sickness and 
hardship. He had no weapon but his knife, and he suffered 
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untold torments from hunger, often living for days together 
upon roots and herbs. 

At last, one dreary night, drenched with rain and stag- 
gering from weakness, Thompson sank in his tracks upon 
the wet, sodden, forest earth. He believed his last hour 
had come. A great numbness seized upon his limbs ; con- 
sciousness forsook him ; he lay in that dreary wilderness as 
senseless as the dead. When life returned again, he found 
himself soaked with wet, and chilled to the bone. As he 
lay confused and bewildered, and too weak to rise, a singu- 
lar sound near at hand fell on his ear. 
neither bird nor beast, nor any ordinary voice of the forest. 
Again and again he heard it—a long-drawn pitiable moan of 
some human creature in distress, 

Thompson reeled to his feet. 

** Who's there ?” he called aloud. 





He listened. It was | 


suffered such torments here alone as I can never tell, mon- 
sieur! You are lost? Hereismycamp. You are starved ? 
It is full of food and drink. Take what you will, but, for 
the love of God and His blessed saints, do not leave me to 
die like a dog !” 

To the Frenchman’s surprise and relief, Thompson seem 
in nowise moved at the nature of his illness. 

“‘Dinna fash yoursel’ aboot that, mon,” said he: ‘I’m 
nay so anxious to leave as ye suppose. I care naught for 
the disorder. I'll bide by ye—never fear.” 

He lighted a fire, and ministered to the trader as his neeas 
required. He found the camp supplied with provisions, 
brandy, arms and ammunition. The Frenchman regarded 
him with wild joy. Thompson, on his part, knew that but 
for this haven of timely succor and shelter, he himself must 
have perished. 





THE PALLAH ANTELOPE.—SEE PAGE 438, 


Faint and full of anguish, a voice answered, with one 
word, ‘‘ Help !” 

At this appeal, Thompson gathered his remaining strength 
and started in the direction of the cry. He had gone but a 
few rods when he stumbled upon a camp. There, in sore 
extremity, on a pile of skins, lay a French trader, sick of the 
same malady from which Thompson had just recovered. 

‘*Oh, mon Dieu!” cried the Frenchman, as our hero drew 
near to him in the dark, ‘‘ who is this ?” 

‘‘ Hoot, mon,” answered Thompson, in his broad Scotch, 
“jist a puir body that’s lost in the wilderness, and starved 
for a bite and asup. What's amiss wi’ ye ?” 

‘*Monsieur, I am ill—frightfully ill—all have deserted 
me—all left me to die alone. Take this tinder-box at my 
head, and strike alight. You see my disease. Ah, in the 
name of God, do not leave me! I have many skins—I 
have money—all shall be vours. if vou will stay! I have 





In his gratitude, he set himself down to nurse the sick 
Frenchman. This he did with such skill and patience, that 
the latter soon began to mend. As he grew stronger the 
two talked much together. Thompson told his own story, 
and discovered in turn that his companion had long been a 
trader among the Indians, and possessed great influence 
with some of the southerly tribes. 

“* Mon Dieu!” he said, ‘I owe you much, monsicur—I 
will repay you. You ehall go with me to Canada. I will 
help you to find your Hannah. I know of a tribe on the 
St. Lawrence who bought a white girl two months ago for a 
jug of whisky. The red rascals will not always give up 
their captives to us. Some they reserve for higher prices. 
We will go and seek the one of whom I have spoken.” 

As soon as the Frenehman could travel, and just as the 
first snow was sharpening the air, the two broke camp, and 
passed over into Canada. ‘With all speed they journeyed 
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together to the tribe who had bought the girl for a jug of | anew. The cold, inclement Winter overtook him, and foreed 
of whisky. Alas! the captive proved to be not Hannah, | him to abandon it for a season, and work for his own shelter 
but a strapping frauein from the New York settlements, | and sustenance. The moncy in his belt he still kept un- 
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JAN BARENTZ, SHOEMAKER AND NAVAL HERO,— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


whose broken Dutch neither could understand. Thomp- | touched, reserved for any emergency that might occur 

son’s disappointment was so great, that he withdrew from his | regarding Hannah. 

friend, and, sheltering himself behind a tree, wept bitterly. Many hopes and disappointments assailed him during 
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and, aided by his faithful friend the trader, poor Thompson | 
searched among them tirelessly, but found no Hannah. | 
Spring came. His heart began to fail him. Fears of her 
death, either by hardships or the tomahawks of her captors, 
weighed heavily upon him. The forest was putting forth 
the leaf, and the young maize shooting through the brown 
soil, when the trader one day came to Thompson with the 
following news. A tribe upon the Ottawa River had a cap- 
tive white woman, bought of a party of Tarratines. She 
was reported to be young and beautiful. It was more than 
probable that it was Hannah. 

Thompson shouldered his rifle and started for the Ottawa, 
taking the trader as interpreter. They arrived at the Indian 
village one sunny June day, and made known their errand 
to the chief. The price he had paid for his captive was a 
horn of powder and twenty beaver-skins. He pointed from 
the door of his lodge to a field hard-by, where she was then 
at work. With a pale face, and lips set tight together, 
Thompson, followed by the trader, crept along the edge of 
the field, and, under cover of a thicket, peered out upon the 
captive. 

She stood, bare-headed in the sun, hoeing corn with some 
Indian women. She was thin and wan with long suffering. 
Her yellow hair hung down about her sad, sweet face, dark- 
ened now by wind and weather. She was weeping silently 
as she worked. 

‘*Hannah !” screamed Thompson, and leaped into the 
field, all gaunt, wild and hairy, and caught the captive in 
his arms, and sobbed over her like some mother over her 
recovered young. 

‘Merciful Heaven!” cried poor Hannah; ‘is it you, 
Dave? How came yor here ?” 

“‘T came secking ye, lass,” he answered. ‘“ I’ve been seek- 
ing ye, far and wide, since the night ye were lost.” 

** And where is Rube ?” 

‘**T left him ten months ago at St. George.’ 

She looked up in his working face, and it all seemed to 
flash upon her at once. 

**Oh, Dave!” she cried—‘“‘ oh, Dave!” and flung her arms 
around his neck and burst into tears. 

Dave Thompson bought the captive of her Indian owners 
with the fifty dollars in his belt—his earthly all. He re- 
turned with her, safe and sound, to St. George, bringing, 
also, many costly gifts from his friend the trader. 

Reuben Kidd did not appear to claim Hannah. In fact, 
she found him wedded to another sweetheart, and settled 
upon a few acres outside the garrison. He had, long 
before, given up both his friend and his betrothed for 
dead. 

“It’s better so,” langhed Hannah ; “for, had he waited 
for me, Dave, he would have lived and died unmarried.” 

And directly after their return Dave Thompson wedded 
the woman for whom he had dared so much, and at the close 
of the war the two returned to the James Farm on the river, 
where their posterity may be found this day. 


THE PALLAH ANTELOPE, 


Tur Pallah, or Rooye-bok, is an inhabitant of Southern 
Africa, where it is seen in large herds. It is a remarkably 
fino animal, measuring three feet in height at the shoulder, 
and being gifted with elegantly shaped horns and a beauti- 
fully tinted coat. The general color of the pallah is bay, 
fading into white on the abdomen, the lower part of the 
tail, and the peculiar disk of lighter-colored hairs which 
surrounds the root of the tail in so many antelopes. There 
is a black semilunar mark on the croup. The horns of this 
animal are of considerable length, often attaining to twenty 
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had ever before known it. 





inches. The food of the pallah consists chiefly of tender 
herbage and the young twigs of the underwood among 
which it generally takes up its abode. 


JAN BARENTZ, SHOEMAKER AND NAVAL HERO, 


Tis shoemaker of Haarlem, in Holland, the Heer Jan 
Barentz, while adhering to his trade, was always ready to 
mount the quarterdeck when Holland was at war ; and in 
that day Holland had her hands full, for her fleets met those 
of England, France and Sweden in more than one bloody 
fight. 

His friend and boon companion, Frans Hals, painted on 
one of the shutters of his house, in Klein Hout Straut 
where, in fact, the descendants of the stout shoemaker stil] 
live—the painting we copy. He is leaning out of his shop- 
window, looking, laughingly, through his tall glass. And 
such a glass few painters have surpassed Frans Hals in de- 
picting. There is something behind the laugh which tells 
you that power is there—that the head with the jaunty felt 
hat can form, and the muscular hand carry out, plans of 
magnitude. In fact, this laughing shoemaker was ti.e 
trusted lieutenant of Van Tromp, who would call him from 
his bench whenever the fleet was to sail out on real business, 
for, if there was no fighting to do, Barentz preferred shoe- 
making. When war was declared, he was always at his post, 
and the sailors knew him well, and were as prompt in obey- 
ing him as though he never lowered his dignity by going 
ashore and shutting himself in a shop. 

It seems a queer combination, and in all our stories of 
Van Tromp and his battles—defying even England’s proud 
navy, which he boasted he would sweep from the seas—few 
have ever known that his trusted lieutenant was a cobbler, 
or would recognize in our copy of Frans Hal’s painting a 
gallant naval officer. 


WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY, 


Txosr who are interested in the study of electricity have 
heard of the Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, one of the early 
fathers of the science of the last century. 

One evening at ten minutes past five, on the 28th of May, 
1757, and in the town of Biche in Lorraine, the electric bell 
sounded with great rapidity. The abbé had forbidden any 
one to approach the conductor. for the atmospheric elec- 
tricity appeared to be this evening more powerful than he 
But a soldier who was generally 
employed to turn the machine, when experiments were mado 
in artificial electricity, wished to elicit a spark by means of 
the Leyden jar. The concussion which he produced was 
tremendous. He was dashed to the ground, and a super- 
stitious terror communicated itself to many present. In 
those days electricity seemed to those to whom the marvc\ 
was not as yet lessened by use, to be far more like Prome- 
thean fire than it does to us of the present day. 

On the 11th of June, 1761, at Tobolsk, in Siberia, the sky 
was clear, and yet everything announced a storm, It was 
difficult to breathe, although the thermometer was only 
eighteen degrees Reaumur. A dark cloud appeared in the 
horizon, followed by a strong wind, Thunder and lightning 
succeeded, At thirty-five minutes past twelve, m., the elec- 
tricity had become incredibly powerful. The abbé no longer 
dared touch the bar ; with a piece of tin attached to a glass 
rod, sparks were drawn from it at a distance of four inches. 
The thunder and lightning increased, the electricity becams 
The experi‘ 
menter and his assistants were obliged to retire to the e- - 
tremity of the apartment. Flames danced on the ends cf 


so powerful as to produce a sensible hissing. 
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the bars, and from them radiated sparks. At forty-eight 
minutes two seconds past noon, a strange phenomenon took 
place. The bar and the whole part of the observatory where 
it hung were suddenly wrapped in flames, and an explosion 
as of thunder caused all to retreat so rapidly as to cause them 
to fau headlong over each other. 

At the observatory of Paris, August 6th, 1767, about half 
past ten in the evening, electricity manifested itself in rising 
up a mast which was isolated and elevated on the terrace of 
the cbservatory. This phenomenon, witnessed by the abbé 
and by a son of Cassini, was one ot the earliest proofs that 
lightning sometimes rises from the ground. 

‘I perceived very distinctly,” said the abbé, ‘‘ that there 
was a slight interval between the noise and the moment 
when the lightning appeared at the lower part of the mast, 
60 that it rose without noise, rendering the departure of the 
lightning and thunder simultaneous, I infer from this that 
thunder is only a consequence of lightning when there is 
an explosion, and that there may be, in consequence, 
frequent lightning without thunder, as has often been ob- 
served.” 

There is in Styria a lofty mountain, called Mount St. 
Ursula, on the top of which a church has been built. When 
Dr. Johann Baptist Werloschning visited this church, May 
ist, 1700, he saw thick and black clouds form a heavy storm 
about half way down the mountain. On the summit the 
heavens continued clear and the sun shone. Every one in 
the church felt safe—and yet the lightning, darting upward, 
killed seven persons by the side of Dr. Werloschning. 


THE NURSE'S STORY 
38. HARRISON !” 

The matron answered the call, and 
stood in the office of the K 
County Hospital, waiting the doctor's 
orders, 

**T want a nurse for an operation, 
in No. 27.” 

“Yes, sir. 
diately.” 

“Stay a moment. Which is the 
coolest head and steadiest nerve in 
the corps of nurses, in your opinion ?” 

Irs. Colton.” 

‘‘The one they call the nurse ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

4 **Be very sure, Mrs. Harrison. 
This will be a very difficult and dangerous operation. A 
nurse who breaks down now may cost a life,” 

“You can depend upon Mrs, Colton, sir. 
breaks down.” 

**Send her to No. 27, then, in about five minutes,” 

Mrs. Harrison went in search of the nurse, inwardly won- 
dering what made Dr. Kerrigan so very particular about this 
especial case, when difficult and dangerous operations were 
such common events in the hospital. 

Dr. Kerrigan, selecting a case of instruments, lint, band- 
ages and vials, crossed a long corridor, and softly opened the 
door o1 No. 27. 

It was a large, airy room, cool and pleasant on this hot 
July day, the windows opening upon the hospital grounds, 
and the furniture handsome and convenient—one of the 
rooms reserved for paying patients. 

Upon the bed was extended a tall, stalwart figure, the 
handsome face, heavily bearded, now pallid and damp wi 
agony, the form lying in a death-like stillness, that was worse 
to witness than the most violent writhings of pain. 





I will send one imme- 





She never 





As the door opened, the closed eyelids of the sufferer 
were raised, and he turned his head upon the p.iiow, and 
looked at the doctor. Not a finger was lifted ; only the 
head moved ; but the pale lips parted in a smile as he 
whispered : 

** How fortunate I was to be thrown near here, Guy !” 

Halt an hour before, in full vigor, he had nodded gayly to 
the doctor as he rode past the hospital upon his spirited 
horse. A few minutes later, the sudden firing ot a sports- 
man’s gun had startled the animal, who had plunged for- 
ward, and leaped with his rider down the sides of an open 
stone quarry. 

The laborers had lifted the horse from the body it was 
crushing, and had carried the insensible figure to the hos- 
pital, where the doctor was wondering if his friend would 
stop to see him as he rode homeward. 

Only that little half hour, and the vigorous, manly rider 
now lay powerless upon the bed, awaiting a difficult, danger- 
ous operation that was his only hope for life. 

Dr. Kerrigan put his hand upon the damp, cold brow of 
his friend, as he answered : 

“T am glad you were so near, since this was to happen 
Egbert.” 

‘** How soon will the surgeon come, Guy ?” 

‘Tn a few moments, 
up.” 

He tried to speak the last words lightly, but his lip quiv 
ered in spite of all his efforts, for this man, whose life might 
depend upon his coolness and skill, was dear to him as an 
only brother. 

‘*This operation is my only chance, Guy ?” said the in- 
jured man, presently. 

**The only hope.” 

**T do not suffer much now.’ 

‘** Better if you did!” 

And again the doctor's lip twitched, as he thought of tho 
terrible suffering to come. 

‘“*T trust all to you,” the patient said, presently. 
made my will, Guy.” 

** Hush, old friend. 
is opened.” 

The doctor ceased speaking, for the door opened softly, 
and a tall old gentleman, the distinguished surgeon of K- 
County, entered the room, followed by a slight woman in 
deep mourning. 

The surgeon, after speaking to the patient, looked at tho 
table spread by Dr. Kerrigan, and said : 

‘* Ether ?” 

‘*Heart disease,” was the brief response ; and turning 
to the nurse, Dr. Kerrigan gave her rapid but clear in- 
structions, ; 

She looked little fitted to carry them out, as she listened, 
she was so very slight, so deadly pale, and her little hands 
seemed so frail and white; but her large, dark eyes were 
steady, and her lips, firmly closed, threatened no fainting-fits 
or hysterics. 

She listened respectfully, then took the place assigned to 
her at the patient’s head, her back to the two doctors. It was 
well for her position as model nurse, that her face was not 
turned to the heads of the hospital for the next few moments. 
Paler she could not be, but as her eyes fell upon the face 
upon the pillow, a startled look crossed them, the firm lips 
parted in a quick, gasping breath, and the little hands were 
convulsively clinched. 

The doctor’s voice, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Colton,” roused her, and 
her composure was perfect, as she prepared to administer a 
stimulant, watch the pulse, and otherwise assist the patient 
as she had been directed. 

Well for her that only the torture-drawn face was for her 


Patience ; we shall soon patch yor 


**T havo 


God grant it may be years before it 
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THE WONDERS OF 


eyes. Well for ner that she was not required to watch the 
gleaming stecl that was so ‘cruel only to be kind.” Every 
moan of exquisite agony found its echo in her heart, as she 
wiped the damp dew of pain from the white forehead, and 
dropped the stimulant upon the writhing lips. 

The hour spent as the sun sunk upon that July aay will 
never fade from the memory of Guy Kerrigan, crushing his 
own mental pain to offer skillful assistance to the operating 
surgeon ; it will never be forgotten by Egbert Staunton, 
wakened from the death-threatening torpor to agonies words 
fail to describe or imagination to portray; but more deeply 
branded than in either mind will it rest for life upon the 
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ELCTRIITY—EXPERIMENT OF THE ABBE D’AUTEROCHE.— SEE PAGE 439, 


heart of Lois Colton, pravely fignting aown every pang and 
word of sympathy to give ready obedience to the surgeon, 
and womanly comfort to the sufferer. She had borne bodily 
and mental torture for years,, but in that one hour was 
crowded a life of agony. 

The operation itself was of short duration, but 16 seemed 
as if years had passed to these three, as the unsightly band- 
ages, basins and instruments were removed, and the nurse 
received her final instructions: 

*‘T will’see you again in an hour,”: Dr.. Kerrigan_said, 
pressing his friend’s hand, ‘and I leave you in the best of 
care,” 
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Punctually he returned, and the nurse met him at the 
door. 

‘‘He is sleeping quietly,” she said, in a low, sweet voice, 
that could never irritate as whispered words will. 

“And you?” the doctor said, looking into her face. 
‘You are not going to faint now, after bearing up so 
bravely ?” 

**T never faint,” was the reply. ‘‘ The blessing of uncon- 
sciousness has never been granted to me.” 

‘But you need rest now,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ We tax you 
too heavily.” 

‘*Let me watch to-night,” she pleaded. ‘‘ Will he live, Dr. 
Kerrigan ?” 

‘‘Good nursing will do a great deal,” was the evasive 
answer. 

‘* He shall have it.” 

‘Tf you mean to nurse him,” was the reply, ‘‘ you must 
take some care of yourself. He will sleep now for several 
hours. Come to the office, and I will give you a stim- 
ulant.” 

He turned and walked down the long corridor as he spoke, 
and the nurse, after silently closing the door of No. 27, fol- 
lowed him, her soft, clinging garments and gentle footstep 
making no rustle or sound as she moved. 

As she entered the office, the doctor moved a large chair 
toward her, saying, as he did so : 

‘Rest for a few moments, nurse, while I mix you a 
stimulant, You will never be able to watch to-night with- 
out it.” 

“*T am tired,’ 


she sighed. 
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THE NURSE’S STORY.—‘‘‘I NEVER SAW YOU LOOK AS YOU DO TO-DAY,’ SAID DOCTOR KERRIGAN. 


GIVE UP THE WATCH TO-NIGHT. 
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“You are tasking your strength too heavily.” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

**T never saw you look as you do to-day. You are trem- 
bling, too! Come, give up the watch to-night. 
tient will sleep. 
you rest.” 

“But he may die!” she said; and in her voice was a wail 
of pain. 

‘* Well ?” he said, wonderingly. 

‘Die !’—her self-control was gone, utterly—“‘ Egbert die, 
and I not beside him !” 

‘*You know him! You know Egbert Staunton ?” Dr. Ker- 
rigan asked. 

**Do not betray me !” she said, piteously. 

‘* How can I betray what I cannot even guess ?” 

“T must be changed, indeed!” she said. ‘Look in my 
face again, and see if you do not know who I am.” 

‘“Have I not seen your face every day for nearly a 
year?” he asked. ‘Surely I never saw it outside of this 
hospital.” 

“You have seen it before,” she said, sadly ; ‘‘ have seen it 
and loved it. Eight years ago you held my hand in yours, 
and said to me, ‘‘May God ever bless you, Lois, though 
Egbert’s happiness is my pain.” 

‘*Great heaven !” the doctor cried, then. ‘‘ Lois Cameron! 
It is impossible !” 

‘Keep my secret,” she pleaded again, ‘‘and let me watch 
and nurse him.” 

‘But how came you here ?” 

‘Not now, kind friend. I cannot tell you now.” 


Our pa- 
Let some other nurse watch him while 
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‘you ARE TREMBLING, TOO! COME, 
LET SOME OTHER NURSE WATCH HIM WHILE YOU REST,’ ’’— SEE PAGE 4139, 
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“True, You need all your composure.” 

** Let me return now to my post.” 

She was standing before him as she spoke, her pale face 
quivering, her hands clasped tightly together, and a world 
of pieading in her great, dark eyes, raised to meev his own. 
Bc had believed hard and bitter things of her for many iong 
years—had ioved her, had put friendship in love’s place for 
Egbert’s sake, and again, for the same loyal friendship, had 
given this woman hatred and contempt. Yet. as he looked 
pow upon her pleading, upturned face, he could find no 
harsh word in his heart. 

* Drink this,” he said, gently, “and tell me only what 
you wish. I will faithfully keep your secret, if secret at 
must be.” 

* You am very kind,” she said, “ believing what you do of 
me. I will tell you all soon, but now, let me only say I was 
never false to Egbert.” 

She -ft the office as she spoke, and with quick, light 
steps, regained the rooz. where her patient still iay, wrapped 
in protound sleep, the death-hke slumber of a pewerful nar- 
cotic. The room was dimly lighted, the gas being carefully 
shaded, and there was a protound stillness, the door being 
constructec to shut out al’ sound in th corridor. 

4n the stillness and twilight the woman looked ghostly as 
she movew noiselessly about, arranging the room for ti 
night-watch. Her palior was so set and deep as to be notice- 
abic at all times, and under ner thin muslic cap her hair was 
f-.2.¢ away in smooth bands. white as snow, Her features, 

mat in heait:. right have been delicate and refined, wero 
yinchel and wasted, and her thin lips were almost color- 


less. She was attenuate till her naturall~ slender figure 
war lik. a shadow. Tha effect of her strange, wan face 


ya: heightened by her heavy, clinging dress of deepest 
mourning. 

As uae moved softly sbout the sick-room, Dr. Kerrigan 
sat in a sort of stunned amazement in his office, trying to 
reconcile her parting words with his memories of eight years 
before. He revalled nis first meeting with Egbert, when 
they were put into the same room at a large boarding-school, 
forlorn, homesick boys of ten vears old. He thought of the 
lung friendship that knew no break, until it burst upon them 
both that upon one fair face each had rested his hope of 
happy love. There was no quarrel then. Egbert Staunton 
had won the answering love, and Guy, bidding him farewell, 
had gone tc Europe to try to bury his heartache, and forget 
the woman whose love his friend had won. 

A year later, Egbert joined him in Paris. 

“Never speak to me again,” he said, ‘‘of the fair, false 
face that laughed at your love and mine. Upon our wed- 
ding-day, when I was hastening to her side, Lois Cameron 
eloped.” 

‘With whom ?” 

**T never knew. She wrote me a brief note, bidding me 
farewell, as she found her heart was another’s, and spared 
us both the misery of marriage without perfect mutual love. 
Let her name be forgotten, Guy, if you love me.” 

That was all he knew. The name was buried in silence, 
and the fair face stamped false in each heart. 

Guy Kerrigan thought of the fresh, bright beauty he had 
worshiped, thc clustering curls of rich brown hair, the soft, 
creamy complexion, and exquisitely tinted color on the 
round, smooth cheeks, +he dancing brown eyes, and the 
graceful figure. 


| months, after a fall. 











ase recalled the carefully chosen dresses ! 


of the young beauty, whose wealth permitted the exercise 


ol every capricious taste—the varied jewels, the costly silks 
and ices. He remembered Egbert’s story, and then he 

salized the white, still face, the mourning dress, the evi- 
dent poverty of the woman who had said to him, ‘‘I never 
‘was taise to Egbert.” 


| 
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Not false—to leave him upon the very wedding -day ? 
And, now, was she not Mrs. Colton ? 

The doctor was still musing on all this, when the surgeon 
who had performed the operation in the afternoon, the 
visiting surgeon of the hospital, and the operator in all 
critical cases, came in. After making inquiry about several 
cases, he paid a short visit to such patients as required it, 
md again returned to the office. 

Dr. Kerrigan, during his absence, recalled the fact that 
Mrs. Colton had been installed by the visiting surgeon, and 
determined to see if his knowledge of the pale-faced nurse 
would assist him in clearing up his speculations. 

* Mrs. Colton !” saia the surgeon, in answer to his ques- 
tion. * Yes! yes! She is the widow of a patient of mine ! 
Odd case. He was known as a man of intellect and educa- 
tion, yet, at the time 1 was called in, he was in the lowest 
depths of drunken degradation. 1 tended him for six 
He was fatally injured at the first, but 
it was a lingering case—intense suffering! His wife struck 
me from the first as a woman eminently fitted for nursing 
She was gentle, careful, and attentive, yet she seemed t: 
have no feeling whatever. She was just as cool and collected 
when he was writhing in agony, or raving in delirium, as 
you saw her to-day. She never seemed afraid of his vio- 
lence, or moved by his suffering, yet she was faithful to 
every direction, and certainly prolonged his life by her pa- 
tient, tender nursing. When he died, she told me she was 
absolutely penniless, and asked me to assist her in procuring 
employment. I at once offered her her present position, 
and have never had occasion to regret it. She looks like a 
galvanized corpse, I admit, but she is the best nurse I ever 
Most female nurses, if they have no feeling, are indif- 
ferent and careless, ii they are not positively neglectful or 
cruel ; it they are tender and sympathetic, their feeling is 
sometimes dreadfully inconvenient.” 

**1 thor ght you liked female nurses.” 

“‘SoIdoi Men are out of place nursing. Still, perfect 
nurses are difficult to find. Mrs. Colton is a perfect nurse. 

** Colton is her real name ?” 

“Certainly. Her husband was a leading lawyer hero 
some fifteen years ago. I had not heard of him for years 
when I was called in, as I have told you.” 

There was certainly no light thrown upon the mystery 
Guy Kerrigan wished to solve, by this recital. The threo 
stories would not fit well together, work them as he would. 
Lois had left her home on her wedding-day, Egbert said, to 
elope with a favored rival ; the doctor testified to her having 
had a husband, to whom she clung when he was poor and 
degraded, yet Lois herself said she was never false t» 
Egbert. 

As the days wore away that were to lead Egbert Staunton 
to death or recovery, Dr. Kerrigan congratulated himself 
daily upon the chance or the Providence that had brought 
Lois Colton to the bedside of his friend. The most carefi.! 
and tender nursing was required, and a watchfulness th: 
was unceasing. One hour of neglect, or one awkward 
movement, might have dangerous, if not fatal, results. 

Every hour that the nurse was spending in absolutely ne- 
cessary repose, the doctor himself spent at the bedside. 
But the pale woman seemed to have nerves of iron, and an 
energy that was little less than miraculous in her slight 
frame. Nights of sleeplessness seemed overcome by an 
hour or two of rest during the day, and not a direction was 
forgotten, not a dose omitted, not a moment wasted. 

It was the second week after the accident, and Egbert 
Staunton was pronounced out of danger, yet requiring, still, 
months of rest and nursing. So far satisfactory. yet, as the 
surgeon spoke the words, Gnv Kerrigan and T.ois watched 
his lips, as if muxe were to be suid, di so, 1b Was unspoken 
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then, for he left the room after this encouragement for the 
patient. 

**Guy, old fellow !” Egbert said, looking in his face, and 
speaking in a low, faint voice, ‘‘ that is not all ? I will live, 
but how ? Crippled for life ?” 

The doctor’s lip quivered. 

** Would I could cure you, Egbert,” he said. 

** How bad will it be ?” said the faint voice, once more, 
‘Can I ever walk again ?” 

‘*T fear not.” 

‘* Ever rise from here ?” 

“Yes. You can be lifted into a sitting posture. We will 
carry you home when vou are stronger.” 

“Shall I ever use my hands ? Will this horrible numb- 
ness nd want of power to move ever leave me ?” 

Dr. Kerrigan could not answer. Great tears, that he did 
not try to hide, fell wpon the helpless hands lying white and 
still upon the coverlet. 

But upon the face of the sick man a smile answered his 
friend’s tears. 

‘* Guy,” he whispered, ‘‘we buried er name long years 
ago, but say now with me, ‘‘ Thank God, Lois was spared 
this.’”’ 

A choking moan and a heavy fall proved that the nurse 
had heard this whisper. 

‘She is worn out! 
**Make her rest, Guy !” 

Glad to escape fora moment, Guy Kerrigan lifted the 
slender figure of the unconscious nurse in his strong arms, 
and carried her to the office. The surgeon was there. 

‘*Mrs. Colton!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought she never 
fainted !” 

‘This is no mere fainting fit,” Dr. Kerrigan said, gravely ; 
and he was right. 

Mrs. Harrison was called. Lois was conveyed to her own 
room, and placed in bed, and yet there was no sign of re- 
turning life in the pale face, only the most feeble fluttering 
of her heart, to prove she was not dead. 

But the weary life was not to end here. A long and dan- 
gerous insensibility was succeeded by hours of stupor, and 
days of burning fever. The model nurse lay between life 
and death, and surgeon and matron reproached themselves 
for having overtaxed the willing hands and the patient skill. 
Egbert Staunton missed the sweet, low voice, the tender 
touch, the unwearied devotion of his first weeks of suffering, 
and was constant in his inquiries, 

Upon the day when Guy Kerrigan told him Mrs. Colton 
was out of danger, he sent her, by this willing messenger, a 
basket of choice flowers. Upon the wan, wasted face there 
came a flush of color as Dr. Kerrigan delivered flowers and 
message, 

‘* He does not guess who I am ?” she said. 

‘*No; I have kept your secret.” 

* And now, kind friend,” she said, ‘ will you hear my 
story, and take a message to Egbert ?” 

‘* Gladly,” he answered. 

“You never heard of my husband, Lewis Colton ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘“He was my cousin, The money that was left me after 
my own parents died, was left by my uncle, and my cousin, 
Lewis, considering his claim the same as my own, deeply 
resented the legacy. I never liked him, and when he pro- 
posed to marry me, and so share my fortune, I refused him. 
This was ten years ago, when Iwas but eighteen, before I 
had ever seen Egbert Staunton. You knew of that acquaint- 
ance, for you were even then his warm friend. I met him 
an lloved him. We were to be married. On the morning 
of our wedding-day, my aunt left me for a short time to 
make some preparations for the evening ceremony, aud 


She has fainted,” Egbert said. 
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during her absence I was snmmoned to the drawing-room, 
by a messenger, who said he had a note from Egbert. It 
was written from a station on the road, between our country 
seat and New York, saying he had been injured by an acci- 
dent, was dying, and implored me to come to say farewell. 
The handwriting was strange, but he said he was dictating 
to a physician. The messenger, a country boy, said the 
note was given him by the conductor, as the train passed 
our station. 

“There was a return train in half an hour! T hastily 
wrote a line tc my aunt, dressed myself, and hurried to the 
station. WhenTI reached the designated point, a carriage 

yas waiting for me, and a gentleman, who said he was the 
physician, informed me that Egbert was at a farm-house, a 
mile distant. I did not suspect a plot, and entered the 
carriage. 

‘*We were driving rapidly, when the physician tore off 
his wig and beard, revealing the face of my cousin Lewis, at 
the same time pressing upon my face a_ handkerchief 
drenched with chloroform. 

‘*When I recovered my senses, I was lying in the state- 
room of a steamer, bound for Liverpool, and already in mo- 
tion, carrying me far away from friends, home, and country. 
Upon my wedding-day, with Egbert’s love waiting for me, 
I was carried off, as I tell you. As I moved to rise, I saw 
that my cousin Lewis was standing beside me, looking into 
my face. Before I could collect my bewildered senses, ne 
told me where I was, and informed me that Egbert had 
already received a note, purporting to come from me, in- 
forming him of my elopement with a man TI loved. 

‘‘T was weak, bewildered by the chloroform, and scarcely 
conscious of my own movements. Before I fairly under 
stood my own words, a clergyman on board, believing us a 
runaway couple, had performed the ceremony that made me 
Lewis Colton’s wife. 

‘*This was the hideous fact that met me after a deep 
sleep had fully restored my reason. Egbert believed mo 
false! Lewis Colton was my husband ! 

“‘Guy, by the love you once gave me, pity me now !” 

‘* Heaven is my witness, I pity you,” was the reply. 

‘‘ What my life was,” she continued, ‘‘let my changed 
face, my blanched hair, tell you. I hated my husband. 
He married me to possess my fortune. We traveled in Eu- 
rope for six years, wasting my uncle’s legacy in gambling, 
drinking—I know not what vices. I remained alone most 
of the time, praying for death, seeing my husband sinking 
deeper and deeper in vice, with no power to save him. [ 
did not love him, yet, for mere humanity, I tried to eneck 
this downward career, only to be taunted with the sneer that 
1t was the money, not the man, that I was anxious to save. 

‘“‘T cannot tell if it was remorse, or if, as he sometimes 
said, it was my cold indifference, that drove my husbana to 
strong drink, but that final degradation came at last. We 
returned home, not to business or to the comforts of home 
life, but 5o move from one tenement house to anotner, 
sinking lower and lower, wasting the little that was .eft of 
the money that was my curse, till we were absolutely in want 
of the necessaries of life. 

“Tt was in one of his drunken revels that my husband 
feli down the stone steps of a saloon, and was fatally in- 
jured. The headlong career to rui7 was changed to a oed of 
horrible suffering, without one hour of penitence. I nursed 
him for months, when my kindest word from his lips was a 
curse, my tenderest caress from his hand was a blow. Hoe 
died raving in dehrium, and I was free. 

‘Free! and what you see me—a woman not thirty, \ook- 
ing sixty, wasted, altered beyond any recognition, voor and 
alone. The surgeon who had tended my nusnand gave me 
a place here to carn wy bread, not knowing what made me 
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a mere machine’ for nursing! Will you tell Egbert all, , 
Guy ? Will you tell him if he will let me pass the rest of 
my blighted life’ beside him, he shall never need to use 
hands nor feet while I have mine. I will give him such de- 
yotion as I never imagined existed in our days of betrothal. 
Guy, will you bring me his forgiveness,‘ if no more ?” 

“ He has, nothing to forgive, I assure you!’ Guy an- 
swered, deeply moved by,her pitiful story. 

‘He can work no more. ‘Tell him I will work so hard 
that he shall never miss a comfort.” 


An,odd, smile crossed Guy’s lip, as he remembered his | 


friend’s 


inheritance 


recent 
of 
large wealth, 
but; he only 
id : 
‘T will tell 
him all, But 
you must sleep 
Your 
pulse does not 
uit me at all.” 
**T will sleep 
after 
turn,”’ Lois an- 
swered, and the 
pleading, piti- 
ful eyes could 
not be resisted. 
It was well 
that Egbert 
Staunton was 
really recover- 


9 
a 


now. 


you re- 


ing before the 
of this 
strange story 
came upon him. 
It seemed in- 
credible at 
first, but as he 
thought again 
of the devoted 
nurse who had 
bent over him 
during the first 
days of suffer- 
a tender 
grew in 
heart for 
shadow of 


shock 


ing, 
love 
his 

this 
his Lois. 

‘Tell her I 
never ceased to 
love her.’ 

That was the 


message that TEACHING CHAFFINCHES.— 
brought rest 


and sleep to Lois Colton. 

It was many days yet before the long-parted lovers met 
again ; but one morning when Guy Kerrigan entered his 
friend’s room, there leaned upon his arm a pale but smiling 
lady, dressed in a soft white wrapper, who looked like a 
faint memory of Lois Cameron. In her deep-dark eyes 
there was a look of unutterable love, as she clasped 
Egbert’s hand, and bent to press her lips upon his. 

It was a wedding with but few guests that took place in 
the hospital an hour later, and not until Egbert Staunton 
was carried to his own home, weeks later, did Lois know 
that she was mistress again of ample wealth. 








There are some who wonder how Mrs. Staunton can 
actually be growing younger and more lovely every year, 
when she keeps such devoted watch over her helpless hus- 
band, and seeks no amusement out of his presence, but Guy 
Kerrigan knows that perfect love and happiness are the 
elixirs that are beautifying the face and renewing the youth 
of Lois Staunton. 


i= 
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TEACHING CHAFFINCHES, 


Harrison WEtrR, whose studies of birds are among the 
most lifelike of 
portraits, draws 
not from a 
single bird or 
a few hours’ 
examination. 
He fixes upon 
his subjects, 
and from the 
time they begin 
to build their 
nests till they 
wing their way 
to other lands 
at the approach 
of Winter, he 
makes them his 
models, sitting 
day by day in 


his studio of 
the open air. 
Pictures of 


birds we have 
hitherto had; 
actual portraits 
of bird ife 
Weir has keen 
the first to give 
us. 

The illustra- 
tion in this 
number shows 
the old bird, by 
the attraction 
of food tempt- 
ing the little 
brood to try 
their wings and 
essay a short 
flight. Like a 
mother _ teach- 
ing her child- 
to walk, this 
feathered 
mother is teach- 
ing hers to fly, 
| as anxious and as quick to save them from harm if they fail 

in the attempt. aaa , 

The chaffinch, like all the finches, is a singing bird, and 
has, at times, been the subject of a perfect mania in Ger- 
many. No less than eight distinct song and trills are recog- 
nized, and the value of the bird is enhanced by its ability 

| to execute them. If it adds the word “fink” at the close, 
| “no price,” says the enthusiastic Bechstein, ‘ will be taken 
for it.” 

There is one curious point about this bird which is worth 
remarking. 

As Winter approaches the males and females separate, 


DRAWN BY HARRISON WEIR, 
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and the former often remain while the latter migrate, leay- 
ing their mates in loneliness, which has won the bird, among 
naturalists, the name of Coelebs, and in the Spring he is, of 
course, ‘‘Coelebs in search of a wife.” 


A man who has so long to fight against misfortune, wants 
strength to meet a sudden kindness. 





T'E REWARD OF KINDNESS. —‘‘ AT THAT MOMENT THERE WAS A CHEER. 
THEM—DBURST FROM THE KOLLING SMOKE, CLEAVING THE WATERS IN HER DIRECTION. ’ 


THE REWARD OF KINDNESS. 


‘“*Manays!”~ whispered Captain Knot to his mate— 


‘*Malay pirates !” 
The captain heard a cry of affright behind him, and saw 
his female passenger—a beautiful lady—Mrs, Howard, wife 








of a colonel of English infantry, whom she wes on the way 
to visit. 

‘Never mind, ma’am,” continued the captain, bowing 
three times in succession; ‘“‘we may give ’em the slip, 
ma’am.,”’ 

There was a mist on the sea, The Malay vessels, three 
large proas, were beating up dead ahead. The Watchlight, 
Captain Knot’s vessel, had the wind on her quarter. 


A BOATFUL OF NAVAL MEN—GALLANT TARS ALL OF 


Pale and almost breathless, Mrs. Howard stood listening 
to the orders, and watching the manceuvres of the rough 
skipper. He kept on until within about forty fathoms of 
the nearest proa, when he suddenly made a dash to leeward, 
soon disappearing from the view of the Malays in the fog. 

For fully an hour he kept manceuvring, when he informed 
Mrs. Howard that he had outwitted the pirates. 
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** Are we entirely clear of them?” she inquired. 

‘*Ay, ma’am, unless the wind should haul ahead soon, 
which I hope isn’t likely.” 

The wind hauled ahead six hours later. 

‘** How now, sir?” inquired Mrs. Howard, who had noticed 
the captain’s anxious face. 

‘Guess we are safe, ma’am.”’ To his mate, however, he 
added, in an undertone, ‘‘ unless we should drift too far to 
leeward.” 


“That dog ought to be put where his yelping can't be | 


heard,” muttered the mate to the captain, when Mrs. 
Howard had gone below. 

The dog alluded to was a large gray hunting-hound, 
which the lady had brought away with her at the colonel’s 
request. Pointer, with one exception, was a favorite with 
all aboard, even to the captain’s tortoise-shell cat. 

The exception was a huge royal eagle—nobody’s property 
—which a showman—a passenger—had brought with him. 
The showman had died, and Brave—the eagle’s name—was 
put into the potato-bin aft, where his dismal screaming was 
often heard, as if in lamentation of his deceased master. 

Pointer, naturally enough, the enemy of all birds, would 
often confront Brave, and, as on the present occasion, show 
his rage and contempt with barks and growls. 

The eagle, with eyes of fire, would then endeavor to break 
the rope which held it, so as to get at Pointer, and teach 
him that he was a bird not to be trifled with. 


The captain had, for some days past, meditated tying the | 


creature with a new rope in place of the old one, which was 
already somewhat worn. 

Had he done so, the tragedy which now followed would 
not have occurred. 

The eagle, suddenly parting his rope, flew at the hound 
like a thunderbolt, and put an end to his barking for ever- 
more, by driving his bill, after a brief combat, straight 
through Pointer’s eye, and into his brain. 

‘‘ Kill the blasted bird!” cried the captain, angrily. ‘‘ We 
will tie it to the foretopgallantmast, and have a few shots 
at it.” 

‘“*Capital!” cried the mate, rubbing his hands. 

A rope was tied to the creature’s hind-legs, and being rove 
through a block above, the king of birds was thus ignobly 
hoisted to the foretopgallantmast. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the cruel skipper, as the creature 
flapped its wings, and shrieked forth angry defiance—“ ha! 
ha! see him kick!” 

Soon both captain and mate had their rifles. 

They were on the point of firing, when Mrs. Howard, who 
had heard of the death of her dog, came up. 

‘*What are you going to do to that poor bird?” she asked 
of the skipper. 

He told her, adding, ‘‘ Because it killed your dog, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Howard’s beautiful eyes beamed pity upon the bird. 


She spoiled the skipper’s meditated sport by preventing his | 
He could not resist her pleading | 


shooting the creature. 
voice. 

Then she vainly endeavored to check the tears that gushed 
at sight of poor dead Pointer. 

Just then there was a diversion. 

** Malays!” screamed the captain.” 

There they were, right ahead—three proas—burstmngy 
from a cloud of mist. 

To leeward, at least a league distant, where the atmo- 
sphere had cleared, another sail was seen. 

The captain clapped his glass to his eye. 

* Thank God—a frigate!” he cried. 

“We will be saved, then!” said Mrs. Howard. 

“T will try,” he answered, trembling in his anxiety, ‘‘to 
aavo a” 


| He kept the ship off a couple of points, squaring in the 
yards, 

| The proas now bore off his quarter. 
much. 


He crowded sail too 
Crack! went the maintopgallantmast, falling over. 
| **Bang!” went a small nine-pounder from the head proa. 
| The ship’s jibboom flew to splinters. Her headway was 
| thus deadened. She was still nearly a league from the 
frigate. Her captain hoisted a signal of distress. The 
gained ; they ran alongside—their dusky crews, armed 
with cutlasses, boarded, yelling, screaming like wildcats. 

The captain had lowered the long-boat. His men tum- 
| bled in. Some of them endeavored to help Mrs. Howard 
down the gangway. The boat’s warp parted at that critical 
moment. Mrs. Howard and three men were thus left 
aboard. 

The three men were cut down by a dozen cutlasses. 

Mrs. Howard had run forward, and obeying the impulse 
of the moment, had mounted the fore rigging. 

Up she went, higher and higher, until she found herself 
in the topgallant rigging, near the screaming Brave. The 
poor bird was still making frantic efforts to free itself from 
its lashings. 

Some of the Malays had mounted into the fore rigging in 
pursuit of Mrs. Howard, when their chief ordered them 
down. The frigate was coming up—they must work rapidly 
to get off with the plunder they had come for. 

The hold was ransacked. Boxes and bales were brought 
up. 
| Not more than hali the valuables were transferred to the 

proa, however, ere the frigate was seen much less than a 
league from them, and the escaped men almost aboard her. 
The friendly vessel was beating up—the stars and stripes at 
her mizzen—as fast as she could against a head wind. 

The Malays yelled with baffled rage. Several shots were 
fired at Mrs. Howard, still clinging so far aloft. Thankful 
was the lady that, in her girlhood, she had attended a gym- 
nasium. Otherwise she would have fallen from sh2er 
terror, even had she not heard the shots whizz past her 
head. 

Some of the pirates dived into the hold. Then they all 
returned to their proas, making off as fast as they could go. 

A hissing sound was now heard. Mrs. Howard compre- 
hended all. The pirates had fired the ship. 

Tongues of lurid flame came driving up from the fore 
hold. They spread over the whole vessel. Soon she was a 
towering sea of fire—almost enveloped in flames. 

Red, blue, yellow, green! How they writhed, twisted, 
| surged, crackled and roared ! 

Higher and higher, wilder and redder every moment they 
| climbed. The mast upon which was Mrs. Howard tottered 
| as if every moment about to fall. Beneath her she could 
| not see the deck, which was hidden by the fire. 
| She looked for the frigate. Alas! there it was, still half 
a league distant. 

It would not reach her in time to save her. Already the 
flames were licking her feet—already they scorched the 
| wings of Brave, who rent the air with his shrieks. 

Quivering, palpitating, gasping, the poor lady still clung 
to the mast, every moment expecting her doom. The mast 
would fall in a few seconds, precipitating her into the vor- 
tex of flame beneath. 

She thought of her husband—yes, even in that dread 
He would hear of her 





} proas 





moment her mind reverted to him. 
death—she could never go to him. 

God help her ! 

The mast bent over, ready to fall lengthways into the red 
cauldron. Slowly, slowly, further and further it leaned 
over. Mrs. Howard looked wildly round her. Was there 
| —oh, was there no hope ? 
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Her glance fell upon the bird. 
struck her. 
her pocket. 

Roong ! snap! snap! crack! went the mast as it reeled 
still further. ° 

It was going now ! 

Mrs. Howard cut the line that held the eagle to the mast. 
The noble bird spread its wings. The beautiful woman 
elasped its body firmly with both arms as it soared outward 
from the mast. 

Just as it did so, crash! went the huge spar, falling its 
full length into the flames, and sending thousands of sparks 
round the aerial navigators. 

Clogged by the weight, the unruly bird twisted its neck 
to peck at the one who had saved its life—saved it from 
being shot. 

The weight dragged the eagle down ; it fell into the sea 
ere it had gone forty fathoms from the burning ship. 

By its violent struggles to rise from the sea, it kept Mrs, 
Howard’s head above water. She must, however, soon let 
go her hold—her arms were already slipping. Nerving 
herself, she clung to the bird five minutes longer. 

‘God help me, 1 can hold on no longer !” she moaned, 
as the eagle rose upright, soaring away from her for ever. 

Then she slipped ofi into the waves. 

At that moment there was a cheer. A boatful of naval 
men—gallant tars all ot them—burst from the rolling 
smoke, cleaving the waters in her direction. 

She was picked up and taken to the frigate, to be treated 
with kindness and courtesy. 

Many months after reaching her husband, the colonel, 
she told the story. 

‘*T’m afraid 1 should have been tempted to kill the eagle 
for killing Pointer,” said he ; ‘‘ but your benevolence, my 
noble wife, was the means of your salvation. Although the 
bird had destroyed your favorite—that beautiful hound— 
yet your merciful heart wopld not permit you to have the 
bird shot. The bird saved your life. Such was the reward 


Like lightning a thought 
She pulled a small pearl-handled knife from 


PREPARING FOR TRAINING-DAY, 


TRAINING-DAY was, formerly, in New York and other large 
cities, a time of much excitement. The militiamen were 
obliged to go through a certain amount of drill in the 
manual of arms each year. For days previous to the public 
muster the men were occupied in scouring the.r accoutre- 
ments, while the youngsters were besieging all thcir friends 
for money to participate in a genuine frolic. Many of our 
most prominent merchants and professional men will re- 
member the dread frequently experienced of this martial 
exhibition. A failure to respond at roll call was an offense 
punishable by a fine, which went to the State. The militia 
fine-collector was a remarkably important personage. The 
faithful discharge of his duty made him anything but 
agreeable. 

The appearance ot the soldiers was grotesque in the 
extreme. Some assembled in full uniform, others in full 
civilian dress, while a third party rushed to muster in a 
singular assortment of both. The drill over, a parade was 
made, when hundreds of boys and girls preceded and 
followed the great army. 

While these participants in Training-day attracted general 
attention, there was another class that struggled among the 
bars and staves and quarter-notes of ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Yankee Doodle,” and other 
highly patriotic airs. The band was likewise important. 

The fine old ‘Training-day has passed away in the metrop- 





olis, and in its stead we have the dignified, puecise Tnspec- 
tion-day. 

In several districts the custom still prevails, and there wo 
obtain a smack of the by-gone jollity. 

We give an illustration of the agony of preparation re- 
quired of the band, which will carry many a man to the 
recollections now a generation old. 

The scene is in a grocery store, late at night. 
over, and all without is quiet and dreamy. But the forced 
misery within is intense. fhe band-master is determined 
that the tune shall be played just so, and the members are 
equally determined that obedience is impossible. The 
leader is inexorable. It must be. He rests lightly on the 
counter, his hands and feet marking the time to the four 
** artists.” 

Ihe base-drummer is convinced of a hard task, and has 
laid himself out for a night’s work, fervently praying that 
both heads may burst. The small-drummer is evidently an 
amateur and a stranger. The eyes of the master are upon 
him. He eagerly awaits the signal to rattle away, and is so 
honest in his inténtions, that the breaking of the chair 
would only make him more resolute. The flute is piping 
spasmodically, watching each companion and the master, 
lest he should continue beyond the var. The violin alone 
appears contented. He is well balanced. He wonders at 
the stupidity ot the base and small drum and flute. He has 
the time and the strain perfectly. He is watchful, and at 
home. ‘The master has the agony bad. The band won’t 
mind. The base is too loud, the flute too late, the small 
drum rattles without the slightest regard to the time, the 
violin has the wrong tune entirely. But, ambitious to steal 
a triumph from his friend in the next town, he is bound to 
keep them at it until perfect. 

‘he picture is well drawn. 
and the expressions are lifelike. 


Traffic is 


Strong characters are seen, 


Haprrness.—No man can judge of the happiness of another. 
As the moon plays upon the waves, and seems to our eyes to 
favor with a peculiar beam one long track amidst the waters, 
leaving the rest in comparative opscurity ; yet all the while 
she is no niggard in her lustre—for the rays that meet not 
our eyes seem to us as though they were not, yet she, with 
an equal and unfavoring loveliness, mirrors herself on 
every wave ; even so, perhaps, happiness falls with the 
same brightness and power over the whole expanse of life, 
though to our limited eyes she seems only to rest on the 
billows from which the ray is reflected back upon our sight. 


Tue most important advantages we enjoy, and the great- 
est discoveries that science can boast, have* proceeded from 
men who have either seen little of the world, or have se- 
cluded themselves entirely for the purposes of study. Not 
only those arts which are exclusively the result of calcula- 
tion, such as navigation, mechanism, and others, but even 
agriculture, may be said to derive its improvement, if not 
its origin, from the same source. 

Ir would appear that there is a great sympathy between 
the mind of man and falsehood ; when we have a truth to 
tell, it takes better if conveyed in a fable ; and the rage for 
novels shows that we may not only divert extremely with- 
out a syllable of truth, but truth is even compelled to 
borrow the habit of falsehood to secure itself an agreeable 
reception. 

Tue most politic, because the most effectual, way of gov- 
erning in a family is for the husband occasionally to lay 
aside his supremacy ; so in public as well as in private life, 
that king will be most popular who does not at all times ex- 
ercise his full prerogative. 
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THE DREAMLAND OF 


CHAPTER VII. 


(Continued. ) 


Frank was half pleased and half angry with Marie for 
ignoring his foolish hints, but the pleasure was strongest, 


because at —__ 
that stage he | 
admired her 4 
the more 
for it. 

‘Beautifully 
done, little 
Marie,” he 
thought to 
himself; ‘‘if 
you are a vic- 
tim, you are 
a very brave 
one.” 

He recover- 
ed himself, 
and asked a 
few questions 
about Roche- 
mar. 

Louise, 
presently re- 
turning, led 
Blanche on 
through the 
vineyard, 

The sun was 
just setting 
when, having 
made a round, 
they came 
down a lane, 
shaded by 
walnut - trees, 
into the yard 
of the chiteau. 
As they passed 
the old farm 
buildings he 
said, almost in 
spite of him- 
self : 

“Then you 
are going to 
be very happy. 
I may be quite 
sure of that ?” 

“How can I 
tell?” said 
Marie. ‘ You 


LOVE. 








enormous piece of tapestry. Frank fetched ‘‘Les Feuilles 
d’Automne” from the library, and read ‘‘Soleils Couchants,” 
while she and Agnes worked Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, who 
did not care for poetry, at least for that kind, sat half 
asleep in one of the great fauteuils by the chimneypiece ; 
and Johnny, half listening, and slowly turning over an 
illustrated history of the war, leaned his elbow on the table, 

and pushed 
— his fingers 
through his 
curls. It was 
& grave, quiet 
little group, 
with chairs 
drawn up in a 
circle round 
the shaded 
lamp in the 
middle of the 
' great, glitter- 
ing, shadowy 
room. 

**Why don’t 
you sing?” 
said Johnny, 
looking up 
when his bro- 
ther stopped, 
and Marie's 
little dark head 
was still bent 
over her wor- 
steds. ‘One 
can’t stand too 
much of that 
sort of thing. 
Mademoiselle, 
do put your 
great work 
away, and let 
us have the 
pleasure of 
hearing your 
voice. We 
have plenty of 
Frank at 
home.” 

Marie raised 
her eyes slow- 
ly, and looked 
at Frank. He 
was leaning 
back with the 
book in his 
hand, mur- 
muring some- 











t ; thing to him- 

: aah “NG \ self 

can ask me : C <\ self. 
site ‘tn tie 5. PN SN **Come, old 
ea PURE mS ESS : Se Rt = fellow, answe 
years. : oe; c: ; e tos és ellow, answer 
‘* Ah, is that A a, = ee. oS when you're 
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It always THE DREAMLAND OF LOVE.—‘ ‘ THE TREASURE, MONSIEUR! IT LIES WHERE MONSIEUR LE BARON and Frank 


seemed to be 


AND MY POOR UNCLE BURIED IT.’”’ 


seemed to 


his duty to amuse them in the salon in the evening, by | wake at once; he raised his eyes too, and smiled at Marie 


reading or singing or talking. Marie generally sat near him, 
and laughingly corrected his French now and then; but 


as he did so. 
‘Yes, let us have some music,” he said. ‘‘ Agnes, you can 


that night she was rather silent, and wrapped up in an } play for Marie.” 
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“‘You must help me,” said Marie, as she rolled up her 
work. 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

Agnes went and took her place at the piano, and Marie got 
into the corner between her and the wall, while Frank staid 
outside, to superintend the music. They sang very charm- 
ingly together, all sorts of pretty chansons which Marie 
had learned from time to time, and her cousins caught 
up at once. There were ‘‘Le Montagnard Emigré,” “Sans 
Amour,” ‘La Putrie des Hirondelles,” and many others, and 
then some Itulian opera songs, which Mmz. de Saint-Hilaire 
woke up and asked for. 

Marie stood against the wall in the corner, looking straight 
before her, sometimes moving her hands gently in time to 
the music, and singing like a bird, without trouble or effort, 
in a sweet, clear voice. 





“There, that is enough,” she said at last, suddenly. ‘This 


singing tires me to death. I would rather dance. What do 
you say, Agnes? Allons, grand’mére ”—gliding out of her 
place, half kneeling before the comtesse, and laying her 
hands on hers—‘‘ you are going to play us a polka, n’est-ce 
pas ?” 

“What! with my old fingers ?” said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire. 

“Certainly. Agnes, give up your place. Johnny, will you 
have the goodness to put those chairs on one side ?” 

Agnes thought she had never seen her little cousin in such 


high spirits ; but she, like every one else, was quite ready to | 


please her. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire played her polka with as 
much correctness and spirit as a girl of twenty, and followeu 
it up with a valse and another polka. There was not much 
choice of partners, but all these four were good dancers, and 
went spinning delightfully round and round the smooth 
floor. Marie danced the first two with Frank, and the last 
with Johnny, who did not enjoy the change. 

‘* Agnes dances like a sensible English girl,” he said, after- 
ward ; ‘‘but that little thing is just like an eel. She goes 
wriggling round and round, and it is as much as one can do 
to keep up with her.” 

That night, when Agnes was leaning out of her window 
into the still, glorious world outside, there was a gentle 
knock at the door, and Marie came in, with all her long, 
black hair down. 

** Are you looking at the stars ?” she said, pulling a chair 
up to the window. ‘You English are always looking at 
something. As for me,I have plenty to think of without 
setting suns and moons and clouds. Sit down, machére, I 
want to ask you a little question.” ’ 

‘What is it, my child ?” said Agnes, bending over her and 
kissing her forehead. 

“Ah, it is very kind of you to embrace me, but you will, 
perhaps, be vexed at my question. Forgive me, but are you 
engaged ?” 

“No,” Agnes answered, a little gravely; not that she 
minded the question, but she was rather afraid of what might 
be coming next. 

“Why not, I wonder?” said Marie. ‘Ever since you 
came, it has been a mystery to me why your mother has 
not married you long before this. You don’t wish to marry, 
then ?” 

“TI do not say that. I do not trouble myself or think 
much about it. If I met with any one I cared for, I sup- 
pose, altogether, a married life is the happiest—at least, it 
ought to be.” 

“‘Was any one ever proposed to you that you did not 
like ?” 

“Yes, once. He proposed himself, you know, in our 
English fashion.” 

“And why did you not marry him? Was he ugly, dis- 








agreeable, poor ?” asked Marie, with an appearance of great 
interest. 

‘‘No, none of those. He was rather good-looking, on the 
contrary ; many people thought him very agreeable, and he 
had a large fortune.” 

“Then, my dear, what can have been your reason ?” 

‘IT did not care for him.” 

‘* And he was satisfied with that ?” 

‘‘He was obliged to be satisfied,” said Agnes, smiling. 
‘“*He was not a man that I liked. From things I heard, [ 
believe he was not a very good man,” she added, glad to find 
a reason that Marie could understand. 

“Ah, that was something. That was your reason, no 
doubt. If he had been good, you would have married 
him ?” 

Agnes paused a moment. 

**No, I should not.” 

‘*Ma chére, you would not ? 
What could you expect ?” 

‘* Only one little thing, but that was quite enough. If I had 
loved him better than any one else in the world, I should not 
have asked whether he was handsome, or how much money 
he had, or any of those things. I should have married him 
for himself. Do you see ?” 

‘* Ah, those are your ideas,” said Marie. She was silent 
for a long time, leaning her head against her cousin’s shoul- 
der, and gazing out, in spite of herself, at the sturs. ‘ Listen, 
Agnes,” she said, in a low, plaintive voice ; ‘‘ I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by loving any one in that way. There 
is something frightening in it. I think they are often very 
bad people who love like that. Women run away from their 
husbands sometimes because they love somehn4dv else like 
that—n’est-ce pas? It frightens we Wluuswuwii, Lun 
sure it must be very bad.” 

“Or very good,” said Agnes, gently. ‘The best and 
most beautiful thing in the world, if it is given to the right 
person.” 

“T don’t like it. It is too much—it is unreasonable,” 
said Marie. ‘‘Look at me. I am going to marry Louis 
de Rochemar. Mon amie, you do not suppose that [ love 
him like that ?” 

‘‘No, I suppose not. How should you? You know 
nothing of him. But perhaps you may, by-and-by.” 

“It is possible. But no—I remember him too well to 
make a romance about him. But do you understand ? We 
shall do very well without your tiresome love. If I loved 
any one, I should be always dying of jealousy. I can 
imagine nothing more ennuyant. But Louis is good, and 
amiable, and agreeable, and rich. He will give me all the 
money and everything else I want, and will let me do exactly 
as I please. I shall talk to him, and sing to him; and he 
will listen, and will tell me his affairs when he wants my 
advice. We shall be good friends, never interfere with each 
other, please ourselves, and be very happy. Allons! what do 
you say to that ?” 

‘Tt does sound as if you would be very happy,” said 
Agnes. 

“To be sure. I tell youI shall. I want nothing better 
If he had been disagreeable, I should have told my grand- 
mother that I would not be engaged to him. But every one 
praises him. So good-night, and sleep well, my dear cousin. 
Do not spend the whole night in looking at those stupid 
stars.” 

Marie got up, shook back her hair, kissed Agnes on both 
cheeks, and hurried away. 

‘‘ What can the child have meant by talking to me in that 
way ?” thought Agnes, when she was left alone. ‘‘Some- 
thing must have shaken her a little in her national ideas, 
and she must have wanted to reassure herself. Well, I 


But you are unreasonable. 
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suppose there are happy French marriages, and I hope hers 
may be one of them. Was it wrong of me to let her see 
that there are different ideas in the world ? No, I think not. 
It is best that she should know all about it beforehand.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ROCHEMAR. 


|| HE Chateau de Rochemar stood on 
high ground above the bank of a 
river, not a little stream like that 
at Sonnay, but one of the large tribu- 
taries of Madame Loire, flowing broad 
and clear and full of fish through the 
favored country. It had been a strong 
castle, commanding the river approach 
to the town of Carillon, had stood 
sieges from the English, and had 
been taken and retaken in many 
Through the great Revolution the 





feudal struggles. 
family had remained there, the marquis of those days 
being so dearly loved by all the neighborhood that nothing 
could persuade people to rise against him ; and altogether 
the red storm had not swept so fiercely over Anjou as over 


places more civilized and more in the world. The present 
marquise would have defended her chateau, if she could, 
against the Germans ; but as that was impossible she re- 
ceived them politely, and so escaped with nothing worse 
than a clearance of most of her furniture and the suffering 
of every kind of discomfort while they remained there. 

Frank Wyatt looked out of the carriage window as they 
drove up that evening and saw the great white towers 
with their gray caps crowning the hill in the twilight, 
the rows of windows with Renaissance decorations, the 
arched gateway under which they entered the cour d’hon- 
neur. 

‘‘Here you see the home of Marie,” Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire whispered to him, as they went into the hall. 


““What do you think of it? Have I done well for the | 


child ?” 

“Tt is quite magnificent,” said Frank. 
must be very rich.” 

‘Yes, indeed.’ And if you had seen all this after the 
Prussians left! Ah, I cannot tell you. The restoration is 
perfectly wonderful.” 

“‘Tt must be,” said Frank. He glanced round at Marie, 
who was following with Agnes and Johnny. 

he looked a little flushed and excited, and was pointing 
things out as they passed, in her quick way—the inlaid fur- 
niture that seemed to match the beautiful floors, the hand- 
some jardiniéres, holding great shadowing ferns and tropi- 
cal plants, the painted ceilings, the reflection of themselves 
in the tall mirrors as they went by. It was in one of these 
that she saw Frank turn round and look at her as she 
glided along, with her white train sweeping, and pink 
oleanders in her hair, a delicate, sylph-like little figure in 
the great bright salle. She turned away from the glass 
and looked at him, smiling in a sort of triumph, as much 
as to say, ‘‘Is not this worth having?” If she could have 
understood his answer, it would certainly have been, 
“Well, if you think so. But you can’t have everything. 
For instance, would M. de Rochemar appear to very great 
advantage in that mirror? Might it not be better to be 
proud of your husband than of his house ?” 

The salon into which they went was furnished in Louis 
Quinze style, with beautiful old white flowery brocade on 
the white-and-gold-chairs. Mme. de Rochemar, very hand- 
somely dressed in pale lilac satin, came forward to meet 
them, and bowed in the most gracious manner to the 


‘« These people 











young English people. Her friends who were in the room 
came up and talked to them—M. and Mme. de 1] 'Allier, and 
‘‘les petits de Rochemar,” two nice-looking lads of 
eighteen and twenty. M. de l’Allier was gray and stiff- 
looking, and had not much to say ; his wife was fut, hand- 
some, and agreeable. She began at once talking English 
to Agnes. Mme. de Rochemar, in the meanwhile, sat 
down between Marie and her grandmother, and talked as 
fast as possible, waving her hands, and throwing her fan 
backward and forward. Frank, as he stood by, heard com- 
pliments flying inshowers. Down came the light touch of 
Mme. de Rochemar’s fingers on Marie’s sleeve. 

‘Ma chére petite, quelle jolie toilette! Mais c’est ra- 
vissante ! You have perfect taste. And those pretty flow- 
ers in your hair, the very things to suit you best. Ah, how 
charmed I am to have you here beside me—n’est-ce pas, 
madame? And your English cousins—it must be very in- 
teresting to have them with you. They are charming, no 
doubt. I have scarcely spoken to them. Monsieur !” 

‘Come here, Frank,’’ said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 

‘* You are pleased with France, I hope, monsieur ?” 

‘*Madame,” said Frank, ‘‘it is the most charming coun- 
try I ever was in.” 

This was a very good beginning. Mme. de Rochemar 
was a thorough and devoted Frenchwoman, and her face 
lighted up at once with pleasure. So the cross-fire of com- 
pliments went on, at which Frank could have laughed 
heartily if he had not been engaged in it. The Marquise, 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, Maric, himself, each received a 
large share, and the Englishman was not at all behind- 
hand in paying them. But this game did not last long, 
for some other guests were announced, and Frank drew 
back as Mme. de Rochemar got up to receive them. She 
found time for an aside to Mme. de Saint - Hilaire: 
‘‘Heavens! how handsome he is!” 

‘Did I tell you ? said the Comtesse, nodding. 

‘*And so well brought up! Charmant, charmant !” 

She went forward with a smiling face to receive Mme. 
ds Valmont, who was followed into the room by her hus- 
band, her daughter, and eldest son. These ladies were 
rather plainly dressed, the Marquise in black silk, and her 
daughter in soft white muslin ; but velvet, satin, diamonds, 
all the milliners and jewelers in Paris could not have made 
them look handsomer or more distinguished ; so thought 
Johnny Wyatt, at least, as with suddenly awakened eyes 
he saw them come into the rdéom. When Malle. de Val- 
mont sat down near her mother, a little outside the grand 
circle into which everybody seemed to be forming them- 
selves, he moved quietly round and placed himself at the 
back of her chair. She turned round, smiling, to shake 
hands with him; and then Mme. de Valmont suddenly 
looked up and saw him, and stretched out her hand too. 

‘*Pardon! Where were you hiding yourself? I did 
not see you before.” 

Presently she beckoned him close to her, and asked who 
that young man was, standing near Mme. de Rochemar. 

‘That is my brother,” said Johnny. 

“Your brother! Indeed! Then there is no resem- 
blance.” 

‘None at all,” said Johnny, half amused, with a quaint, 
disconsolate tone in his voice. 

‘‘ At any rate, it is not a subject for grief,” said Mme. de 
Valmont. 

‘It is very kind of you to say so, madame.” 

‘‘Mamma always speaks the truth,” said Cécile, 

‘*Yes, always,” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘‘I find it much 
too tiresome to pay compliments that I don’t mean.” 

Just then there was a voice at the door. 


‘““Mme, la Marquise est servie;” and young Léon de 
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Rochemar, in his elder brother's absence, came forward, | At Rochemar they had a crusader, who was heard rattling 
and gave his arm to Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, according to | his armor inside the walls whenever any danger drew near 
the good French fashion which puts age before rank. | any member of the family. He had even appeared once in 
Johnny found himself falling in with Mdile. de Valmont, | bodily form to the Marquis Charles de Rochemar, in the 
and they sat together at one end of the table. The young | time of Louis Quinze, and had warned him that in a year 
Frenchmen were rather silent in the presence of their eld- | he would either have died or have gained great honor. 
ers, but Johnny did not think it necessary to follow their ‘Well, as to that, he did both, for he was killed in the 
example, and tried to amuse his neighbor as well as he | storming of Kehl.” 
could. Frank looked at him now and then from his place As Agnes listened to the talk of these ladies, she became 
between Mme. de l’Allier and Marie, and wondered how | aware that there was not a chfteau, or village, or even an 
the dreamy, absent, unintellectual sailor could bring such | old bridge in the neighborhood without its ghost, or legend, 
bright looks of interest and amusement into the very hand- | or tradition. Some of them had to do with saints, some 
some but still countenance of the girl beside him. John- | with old battles, and very many with the Revolution, which 
ny’s quiet way of devoting himself to one person—never | seemed to have passed over the country like a black thun- 
thinking of the rest of the world, but abounding in atten- | der-cloud, leaving ruin behind it; and yet this part of 
tions to that one, with a certain frankness and downright- | France had suffered little in comparison. 
ness which came across the conventionalities of tired lands- ** Cécile,” said Marie, in a low voice, going up to Mdlle. 
folk like a fresh breeze from the sea—was much more | de Valmont, ‘‘shall we go out on the terrace?” And the 
attractive than a person of Frank’s character could under- | two girls went out accordingly through a window into the 
stand. Probably Johnny was talking nonsense in bad | warm, still night outside, lighted up by thousands of 
French ; but whatever it was, Mdlle. Cécile evidently liked stars, the Milky Way flowing like a stream of silver across 
it, and responded with so much spirit that M. de l’Allier | the sky. 





remarked in an undertone to her mother : The great terrace at Rochemar looked down from its 
** But mademoiselle votre fille is beautiful, she is bril- | height on flower-gardens sloping to the river ; another sky 
liant. And how she resembles you !” of stars lay twinkling and trembling on the polished black- 


Mme. de Valmont looked down the table, and thought, | ness. The night air was full of the scent of some flowers 
perhaps, M. de l’Allier had meant that remark on Cécile’s | that were hidden in the dark under the terrace-wall. Many 
brilliancy as a note of warning. But she did not feel that | a lady in bygone days had walked out upon that terrace, 
it was necessary ; she had an instinctive confidence in the | leaving behind her the heavy towers, which, in their great 
young sailor, and a well-grounded one in her daughter, as | white strength, looked as if they might be—what no doubt 
having that dutiful, tractable temper, that clear innocence, | they often were—a living tomb. 
and that gentleness, only to be found in a really noble | Few more graceful examples of young French woman- 
character. So she turned again, smiling, to M. de l’Allier, | hood had ever walked there than these two, in their white 
and began to tell him the origin of their acquaintance with | dresses, as they came out of the bright salon, and moved 





Johnny. across to the balustrade, looking down on the river and the 
“Indeed! a brave young fellow,” said her neighbor, | dim, starlit country beyond. 
considerately stroking his gray mostache. ‘He has a ‘Dear little Marie,” said Cécile, in the fullness of her 
right toa smile from mademoiselle. But his brother has | kind heart, ‘‘I do congratulate you. How happy you will 
the advantage in looks.” be, with this beautiful chateau, and everything you can 
* Do you think so?” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘‘Cer- | wish for in the world !” 
tainly he is handsome, but I prefer the character of the ‘Do not you think it was very wise of me to say yes ?” 
other.” said Marie. 
Then, for a moment, as she looked in Frank’s direction, | ‘‘ Yes, certainly. You could not have refused. Shall 


something seemed to strike her. He was speaking to | you be much in Paris? Ah, what a pleasure it will be to 
Marie, and in the girl's face, as she listened, there was a cu- | meet there! And do you know when M. de Rochemar 
rious excitement, a nervousness that flushed her cheeks | returns ?” 
and wrinkled her forehead into distressed lines, while she ‘*Mon Dieu, non!” said Marie, impatiently ; ‘‘ how should 
kept her eyes down and would not look at her cousin as 
she answered him. One moment, Mme. de Valmont felt ‘“You must be very anxious to see him.” 
extreme surprise; the next, she almost thought she had ‘Yes, and no. I know it all must come one of these 
been mistaken, for Marie had entirely recovered her usual | days, and I assure you Iam in no hurry. You see I have 
expression, and was laughing at some witty remark of Mme. | waited so long that I have grown quite used to living at 
de l’Allier’s. Les Sapiniéres, and amusing myself there in my own way. 
This lady’s four children came in at dessert—the little | It is strange enough that M. de Rochemar has had this in 
girls with long curls and embroidered frocks ; the boys with | his head for years—ever since I was almost a child, and he 
long, white coats, white boots, large blue bows at their | was going abroad for the first time.” 
necks, and hair brushed up in a crest. Not long after,| ‘Ah, that is quite beautiful. And you did not sce him 
everybody went back, arm-in-arm, to the salon, where the | when he came back four years ago ?” 
little boys walked about, under Mme. de Rochemar’s direc- ‘‘No, I was very ill then. We were at Nice, and every 
tion, with the coffee-cups, and people’s chief business was | one thought I should either die, or only live to join some 
talking to the children and admiring them. Presently, | Order. The changes of this world are amusing enough. 
when the gentlemen were gone away to the smoking-room, | Here Iam going to be married. Did you see him then ? 
and the children had disappeared, Mme. de Rochemar sat | Tell me, is he very ugly ?” 


I know? Iam not yet his wife, my dear !” 


down among her friends and began telling ghost-stories. “No,” said Cécile, with a shade of hesitation. 
Agnes Wyatt, as she listened and looked on, thought the ‘*Voyons donc! As ugly as my cousin Johnny ?” 
little lady was a comedy in herself ; her wonderful gesticu- “There is not a ‘shade of likeness. M. de Rochemar is 


lations, noddings, wavings, flourishes of her large fan, pats | very dark, with black eyes, very like a soldier. But you 
with her foot upon the floor, and her face of half-terrified | do not call your cousin ugly? He has such beautiful 
enjoyment, gave double effect to the stories she told. eyes !” 
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Marie laughed, and then, laying her hand with a sudden 
movement on Cécile’s, she whispered : ‘‘ Yes, I do call him 
ugly. This is what I call handsome.” 

Her manner, even more than her words, startled Cécile’s 
calm simplicity in a disagreeable way. The next moment 
Frank Wyatt came up to them, tall, graceful, and looking 
quite like a paladin in the starlight. 

“You must be cold, ma cousine,” he said to Marie. 
“‘Ought you to be out here? Yes, it is very beautiful ; but 
so is the salon, in another way, and Mme. de Rochemar is 
asking for some music. Do you sing, mademoiselle ?” turn- 
ing to Cécile. 

‘No, I do not,” she answered, gravely ; and then, seareely 
understanding her own feelings, she walked away at once 
toward the window. 

Frank took Marie’s hand, and drew it into his arm as they 
followed her. 

Mme. de Rochemar, whose eldest son’s absence often 
made her feel as melancholy as any one of her cheerful na- 
ture possibly could be, thought and said that for years she 
had not enjoyed such a delightful evening as this. She 
had always wished to know something of the English ; and 
this young man was perfect, set off by the very much 
quieter manners and appearance of his sister and brother. 
His figure, face and voice were without fault, and she was 
unprejudiced enough to wish that her sons would take ex- 
ample by his correct and graceful manners. Still, of course, 
he was a minor attraction to her dear Marie, who was look- 
ing so well, so pretty, with that refined face and charming 
little figure, and who had learned by inspiration to mingle 
with her natural gentleness the ease and savor faire of a 
young lady who had seen the world. As the evening went 
on, she beckoned M. de l’Allier to her in a corner, and asked 
him what he thought of her future daughter-in-law. 

‘“‘A most charming little person, indeed,” said M. de 
l’Allier. ‘‘ Monsieur Louis is very fortunate. Mademoiselle 
is exactly the style I admire. She is like some graceful 
flower, fragile perhaps, but delicately beautiful. Certainly 
there is no one in this country to approach her. I assure 
you, as she entered the room this evening, I said to myself, 
‘Here is the Flower of Anjou !’” 

‘‘Cher monsieur, you are too amiable,” said Mme. de 
Rochemar, looking perfectly delighted, and clapping her 
hands gently. ‘To have extorted such a compliment as this 
from any one so stiff and unimpressionable was indeed a 
triumph. ‘The Flower of Anjou!” the Marquise repeated. 
‘ Beautiful—charming! Pardon! I must really tell that 
to Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. Not in Mme. de Valmont’s hear- 


ing; but she is occupied with the English demoiselle. The 
‘Flower of Anjou’! Allons, you are a poet. I shall tell 


Louis in my next letter ; and I assure you that our angel 
shall not lose the name.” 


CHAPTER IX. 





LIFE IN ARCADIA. 


“You seem very fond of the society of the ladies,” said | 
Johnny Wyatt, coming into the salon one day before break- 
fast, and finding his brother on a sofain a shady corner. ‘I 
have been talking to the Maire, and we are going out shoot- 
ing together presently. You had better come too.” 

**T think not,” said Frank. | 

“Why not? The old boy is great fun. When I asked 
him if he liked shooting, he gave himself a tremendous 
smile, and shouted out, ‘Avec moi la chasse est une pas- 
sion!’ Auguste has got a gun that he’s going to lend me. 
The Maire takes him out, sometimes.” 

“Perhaps so. But the Maire is not going to take me,” | 
said Frank, which silenced Johnny for the moment, 


The Maire of Sonnay was a very respectable and well- 
thinking person, a retired tradesman of Carillon, who had 
built himself a smart little house on the other side of the 
valley, where he had gardens and plenty of grass, and culti- 
vated very fine flowers and fruit. Mme. de Saint-Hiluaire, 
who liked to be on the very best of terms with her neigh- 
bors, had given this worthy man permission to shoot over 
her estate, reserving to herself the power of killing any 
game she wanted whenever she pleased. Johnny had made 
friends with the Maire, as he had by this time with all tho 
people about the place, thus providing himself with plenty. 
of amusement. He had a hand in everything that went on. 
They were just beginning to beat down the walnuts, and he 
was to be found with a long stick near the top of the tree. 
The river was an unfailing interest—what with bathing, fish- 
ing, or clearing out the weeds preparatory to catching a des- 
perate pike that lurked there. Half a dozen men were busy 
there, some pulling away the long reeds and water-plants 
that would straggle across the stream, some beating tho 
water with poles, one walking along in the middle of the 
river with a net pushed before him. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
stood looking on at the failure of all these people to entrap 
Monsieur le Brochet. Nobody would venture into a certain 
dark hole close to the bridge, till Johnny took a net that was 
lying on the bank, dropped quietly in, and, after remaining 
some minutes up to his neck in water, brought out the pike 
in triumph. This odd boy had also a taste for cooking ; 
he made great friends with Mme. de Saint-Hilaire’s cook, 
studied coffee-making and other mysteries, and gave her 
some wrinkles that he had picked up in his different voyages. 
All these things were done without any talking, and with an 
air of quiet indifference. When Johnny wished to make 
friends with anybody, he let his eyes speak for him, in a 
manner quite remarkable for a person so really unaffected. 

‘©You can’t be well, old fellow,” he said, with a sailor’s 
kindliness, as he stood by the table, with a sun-ray falling 
straight in on his hair, and looked at his pale brother loung- 
ing in the corner. 

‘* Yes, I am,” said Frank, civilly enough. ‘‘ But I don’t 
care to go out in the boiling sun, unless it is to sit still some- 
where. There’s nothing to pity me for. I find it pleasanter 
here, and I must say I never was in a country better ar- 
ranged for pleasing one’s self.” 

“‘That’s true,” said Johnny. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad you are 
contented. You seem to be quite first fiddle with little Miss 
Marie. Do you like her ?” ; 

‘*Of course. She is the prettiest and most ladylike little 
thing you or I ever saw. Thoroughbred to the tips of her 
fingers. Look at her nails. One don’t meet girls like that 
often in England.” 

Johnny looked on the floor and whistled. It never entered 
into his head to argue with his brother; that would have 
been both troublesome and useless, however he might disa- 
gree with him. But it happened that Marie was bv th pretty 
and ladylike. That did not interfere with the fact that 
somebody else was beautiful and noble. 

‘‘T am very sorry for her,” Frank want on. ‘‘ How these 
people manage to stunt and narrow their girls’ minds is a 
wonder tome. But I think Marie is already beginning to 
see her way out, though one has to show it very carefully to 
these devout people. It is not much use, though, when 
there is that dreadful marriage before her. But after all, a 
little development can only do her good.” 

‘* How de von set about it ?” said Johnny, dreamily, ‘I 
say, Frank, shat a pity we did not get here a few days 
sooner! You might have had a chance against that Marquis, 
so far off as he is.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Frank. ‘‘ Transplanting seldom 
answers well, Besides, the grandmother would never have 
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astened to it. Think of my quarters and Rochemar—my 
income and the Marquis's.” 

‘Jc these people think so much about money and all 
that ? One being richer than another seems to make no 
difterence in society here.” 

“Are any of them poor ?” remarked Frank. ‘Certainly, 
they are all on a level, and birth is everything, and there is 
But 
at the same time de you suppese that their dignity would 
allow any of these girls to marry beneath them? It is the 
same with the men. There must be tolerably equal advan- 
tages on both sides.” 

“Ah, .. suppose so,” said Johnny. ‘And they are all so 
well brought up that the notion of anything else never oc- 
curs to them.” 

“Of course not. They might just as well, or better, 
think marrying the Great Mogul as a stray Englishman 
without a big house and an estate at his back. They quite 
see the gulf between them and us. As for crossing it—why, 
they have never learnt to swim. So you see, Johnny, they 
feel as safe with you and me as with their grandfathers. 
And we make ourselves as happy as we can with them.” 

“Things do happen, though,” said Johnny. ‘I've read 
in books ws 

“Only among the Bohemian sort,” said Frank, consol- 


none oi the snobbish purse-pride we have in England. 





ingly. ‘ Not in catholic, legitimist, noble, well-regulated 
families. Their young ladies are shut up in brass towers, 


like the princess in the fairy tale.” 

‘** But those princesses always got out, somehow.” 

** Don't flatter yourself. You saved her life, and she is 
certainly handsome, but perfectly immovable. 
I thonght of Medusa when I looked at her. 
might as well try to run away with Le Mans cathedral.” 

“Run away! Who talks of running away !” exclaimed 
Johnny, indignantly, his face becoming redder. 
hanged if I understand you. 
by talking about Gorgous.” 

** Nothing atall,” answered Frank very peaceably. 
we shall all be much wiser if we stay where we are 
present, at least.” 

The breakfast-bell began to ring, and Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire’s tall figure came walking past the windows, with 
her poodle following behind. Johnny left his brother, and 
went out to wish her good-morninz. 

Of course he said no more to Frank about the shooting ; 
but went off, after breakfast, to join M. Lafon, leaving the 
others to amuse themselves as they liked. Mme. de Snint- 
Hilaire asked them if they would drive with her to Carillon, 
where she wanted to do some shopping, and, in the mean- 


Gorgon. 


“And 
for the 


while, went to give some orders to her people. 

Agnes took a parasol from the hall, and went after her 
across the yard, where she was standing, a picturesque 
figure, in the low, dark archway of the farm-kitchen. Here 
the people were at dinner—the men in their blue blouses at 
a long table, and three or four women scattered about in the 
corners and at the windows, eating soup with an abundance 
of cabbage, and drinking the red wine of the country. 
Agnes thought Frank might have made a study of that 
kitchen, with the sun pouring in through the opposite win- 
dows, streaming across the stone floor, lighting up the grave 
Angevin faces, the snowy caps, the brown pitchers on the 
table, and the great bowls from which they helped them- 
selves. She often came and peeped in at them ; for this 
was her aunt’s favorite time for giving orc cs, when she 
could find them and speak to them all togetucr. Agnes was 
fast losing herself in a sort of dreamy peace in this Arcadia, 
where none of the disturbing elements of life seemed to 
enter. Everything was harmoniona, gentle, graceful, and 
picturesque. Peasants and aniunzuls worked hard, but were 


A young | 
You | 


“T'll be | 
e T 
I don't know what you mean 


| placid and contented all the time. Nobody rebelled but tho 
big black ox, Erébe, who did not like his first experience of 
ploughing, but was growing more manageable every day. 
The sun shone, and the fruits ripened, the vintage was ap- 
proaching, the walnuts were being gathered, all through 
these soft September days. And to remind the people that 
there is another world beyond this, the Angelus bell rang 
out at sunrise, noon, and sunset; the hills and the chateau 
echoed it back. Agnes began to listen to for it, and to feel 
that she would miss it when she went away. 





CHAPTER X. 


MADAME D’'YVES, 


NE of Malle. Marie’s fancies at this 
time was to learn water - color 
drawing, and though she had no 
more taste or talent for it than 
most of those girls who learn it at 
English boarding-schools, she got 
on very satisfactorily by the same 
means—the powerful assistance of 
her master. Frank had her pencil 
in his hand most of the time, and 

| talked Ruskin and other authorities, who 

seemed to lead on by easy paths to all sorts of 
wide subjects that his pupil had never dreamt 
of before. 

Marie must have felt, thongh she never confessed it to 
herself, that she had been living in a very narrow world. 
Now and then, perhaps, she felt a little frightened, and not 
sure about the orthodoxy of all these ideas ; but then Frank 
never said a word to which her religion could really object. 
He was a good, honest, noble-minded Englishman, the 
cleverest and most charming man she had ever met, and 
her own cousin. If he was not to be trusted, who in the 
| world was ? As if he was ever likely to say a word to offend 

her! He was too true a gentleman for that. And if he was 
not very happy—for he had coufessed as much—was it not 
her duty to be as kind to him as she possibly could, and to 
show him that a Frenchwoman had a heart, and could feel 
for her friends, whether she knew the history of their 
troubles or not ? 








It was true that his manner was a very 
little demonstrative sometimes, that he seemed to forget for 
a moment who they both were, and looked and spoke as if 
she belonged to him; but that was because he was English. 
In England cousins were like brothers und sisters, and young 
unmurried women were not obliged to be so strict and care- 
ful in their manners, and were even allowed to go about 
alone. 

All this was firmly established in Marie’s poor little mind. 
And yet, if she had been wise, she would have puid rather 
more attention to those doubts that came to shake her now 
and then—those slight pricks of conscience, that growing 
habit of setting the future out of sight and enjoying the pres- 
ent moment, without a thought of anything beyond. 

They had a delightful drive to Carillon that afternoon ; 

| the good horses drew them swiftly along the fine, even road, 

| and Mavie’s neighbor showed her all sorts of things that she 

had never noticed before—hirds, insects, the shaking of the 

| poplar leaves, the reflections in the river as they drove along 
beside it. 

‘Why, Frank, you are a naturalist,” said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire. 

“Oh, no,” said Frank ; ‘‘ but I think it is good for one to 
keep one’s eyes open, and notice all these little things.” 

“You are quite right, it is very good indeed, and so I huvo 

| often told Mor> ™ 

The first streets of the little town were wide, with low, 
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white houses, and trees planted in rows, a praiseworthy at- 
tempt at boulevards, Further on they came into narrow 
streets and pavement. Auguste dashed and rattled round 
the many corners with a glorious carelessness as to what 
might be in the way. At last he drew up in the market- 
place, in front of the Hotel du Faisan, and here they all 
got out. \ 

‘* Mes amis,” said the comtesse, ‘‘I have some shopping 
to do, and a few little visits to make that would not interest 
you. The church is very ancient. You like antiquities, 
Agnes, and you too, Frank. You can go there with Marie, 
while I attend to my own business, We will wait for each 
other in the Place.” 

‘*Yes, grandmother,” said Marie. ‘And if there is time 
we can walk down to the river, and look at the chfiteau from 
a distance.” 

‘* Certainly, my dear child.” 

‘The river is the furthest off, so we will go there first,” 
said Marie, as Mme. de Saint-Hilaire walked away with her 
firm step along the uneven pavement. ‘* We must go down 
this street, which leads to the outside of the town.” 

They made their way through several narrow streets and 
lanes, which were all fairly clean. Perhaps very dirty 
little French towns are gradually becoming things of the 
past. 

‘This is the shortest way to the river,” said Marie, stop- 
ping where a lane went diving down between two high walls, 
with a gleam of water just caught by u sunbeam at the end. 
“And this alley of poplars on the left leads to the chiteau. 
Which do you like best ?” 

“Why, the ehiteau must be well worth seeing,” said 
Frank, going forward a few steps between the trees. ‘‘ I can 
see it, a qu int old place standing right in the river. This 
way, please, unless you prefer the other.” 

“Not atall,” said Marie, smiling. ‘‘ And Agnes is of your 
epinion, for shy .s trying to nm. “7 herself as ta.] as you, that 
she may catch sight of the «1.» 7"2w. It is impossible, my 
dear ; you must have patieac, A little further down you 
will see very well.” 

She walkeé. on with her cousins, but stopped, apparently 
witho-t any -eason, some hitle way before they reached the 
chitcou. They had a very good view of it, however. A 
rias' of cld, gray towers, turrets and roofs, with rugged walls 
g0i1y down apparently straight into the river—the samo 
tha* ilewed by Rochemar, which spread itself out here into 
a broad, shallow, fast-flowing stream. A smaller stream ran 
all round the chAteau, crossed by a drawbridge, with its old 
beams and chains. Facing this bridge and the poplar avenue 
were two great, machicolated round towers, with pointed 
lops, a gutweway between them, wit) great gates closed, and 
a little, low door standing open by the side. Some of the 
Windows were modernized and full of flowers tumbling out 
upon the gray stone ledges. On the land side there was o 
bright garden, fenced with tall iron railings, and all the 
specks of color, the varied roofs and tourelles, were lighted 
up to brilliant clearness by the sun that danced and flashed 
on the hurrying river beyond. 

‘* Marie, how is it that you have nct shown us this be- 
fore ?” said Frank. ‘It is the most picturesque thing I have 
seen yet.” 

He set off walking rather quickly down the avenue. 

“Don’t you think we shall have time to go any further ?” 
said Agnes, seeing that Marie lingered, and was not ixciined 
to walk on. 

** Yes, plenty of time. But we don’t know tho people 
who live here, and you understand that I don’t want to be 
seen wandering about the ch&teau.” 

Shall Ceall Frank oack and tell him ?” 

“Nou, no, Aduns, you would like to see it too. It is very 





curious. Let us walk down as far as the bridge, and ask 
those women if the people are at home.” 

Two women were washing in the river just below the 
drawbridge, beating the clothes on stones. Murie and her 
cousin went forward and looked over the railings. Frank 
was standing on the bridge, and had already pulled out his 
sketch-book. 

‘*Ma bonne femme,” said Marie, in a low, clear voice, as 
the beating ceased, and one of the women turned round to 
look at her, ‘can you tell me if Mme. d’Yves is at home?” 

** Mais oui, mademoiselle. Here is madame herself.” 

‘Ah, que je suis tracassée! said Marie, between her 
teeth. 

It was too late to run away, for a lady had come out of 
the garden behind, and was almost close to them. She was 
a small person, fashionably dressed, with a brown face and 
very black eyes, and a fanciful wreath of flowers round her 
hat. As she advanced upon the bridge Frank moved to one 
side, and took his hat off. Mme. d'Yves turned towards 
Marie, and made her a low courtesy, which Malle. de Suaint- 
Hilaire returned with one still more ceremonious. 

**T must ask your pardon, madame,” said she, ‘for ap- 
proaching so near the chfiteau. My friends are strangers, 
and they thought it so curious and so beautiful that I was 
anxious to give them a nearer view. Iam afraid we are in- 
truding upon you.” 

**Du tout, mademoiselle,” answered the chitelaine, in a 
rather harsh voice, and with a peculiar accent. ‘I am en- 
chanted to see you—and your friends also,” with gracious 
inclinations to Frank and Agnes. ‘‘ Monsieur is an artist ? 
He will do us the honor of making a sketch of the ché- 
teau ? 

Frank said he was hoping to carry away a little pencil 
recollection of it, if madame would kindly give him per- 
mission. 

‘*Monsieur, Tam charmed. Yes, it is a very enrions old 
place, very interesting—quite belonging to the Middle 
Ages. Mobi, j'adore le moyen fige. You must go reund to 
the other side, monsieur ; it is still more picturesque than 
this. I shall have the pleasure of showing you the way.” 

She turned smilingly round to the ladies, to conduct them 
in the same direction. 

“Thank yon very much, madame,” said Marie ; 
consin and I are obliged to return to the town. My grand- 
mother is waiting for us. You will find us in the Place,” 
she added, looking at Frank, ‘* when you have finished your 
sketch.” 

‘* But I should have had so much pleasure in showing the 
inside of the chiteau to mademoiselle votre cosine, if you 
and she would have done me the honor to wait a moment,” 
said Mme. d'Yves, raising her eyebrows. 

‘*Merci bien, madame. You are very kind, but we have 
not time to-day.” 

Frank looked in a little astonishment, wondering where 
all this hurry had suddenly sprung from. Marie seemed dis- 
turbed, and Agnes rather disappointed. He supposed this 
lady was not an acquaintance, at least not a desirable one, 
but he did not feel inclined to give up his sketch ; she could 
not hurt him. There was another exchange of bows, aud 
the two girls walked away together along the alley of pop- 
lars. Mme. d’Yves conveyed him round, beyond the facing 
towers, to the side of the chitean which seemed to hang 
ovea' the river. There was just room to pass between the 
water and the foot of the wall, but beyond that the land ran 
out into a little point, with trees growing on it; and gong 
along this yon had » famous view of all the mass of build. 
ings. They made three sides of an irregular square, and 
looked as if every possesenr for the last five or six hundred 
years had stuck on u susiel, ve suwuv u uvur, or knocked out 


but my 
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a window, or built a staircase, For the last hundred years 
or two the owners seemed to have contented themselves with 
letting in a little more light when they wanted it here and 
there, for all the building was gray, rugged, moss-gru~n 
stone. The square itself was a garden, with high iron rail- 
ings to fence it off from the river, and full of flowers— 
dahlias, asters, roses, carnations—growing in picturesque 
profusion among the dark old walls. Frank was delighted, 
and expressed his admiration very cordially to Mme. d’Yves, 
who bowed and smiled and showed her white teeth. 

‘You will excuse my beginning my sketch at once, 
madame,” he said. ‘This beautiful place deserves hours, 
and I have only minutes to give to it.” 

‘‘There is a charming view from the other side of the 
river,” suggested Madame d’Yves. 
time to cross now, monsieur,” as Frank glanced longingly 
in that direction. ‘‘ But are you making such a very short 
visit to Les Sapiniéres that you will not have time to come 
again ?” 

Frank might do that, he thought. What did it matter if 
his aunt was not acquainted with this lady ? His doings 
were quite independent, and did not commit anybody else. 
Any one who pretended to be an artist must sometimes go 
among queer people. He thanked Mme. d’Yves, and said 
that he was not making a very short visit, and with her kind 
permission, if he found it possible, he should be very glad to 
come again. 

“Then,” said she, ‘if we do not happen to find you out, 
will you come and announce yourself at the chfiteau? My 
husband will be charmed to show you the interior, and I 
assure you it will be worth seeing. We have collections, 
too, that may interest you—pictures, old china, tapestry, 
weapons, coins. You may perhaps have heard, monsieur, 
that our house is called the ‘ Museum of Anjou.’” 

‘No, indeed, madame, I had not heard that,” said Frank. 

“Ah, it is very possible. But you will come and see for 
yourself ; n’est-ce pas, monsieur ? You promise me that ?” 

“With very many thanks, madame, for your amiable 
politeness.” 

After this they parted; Mme. d’Yves stepping lightly 
back to her garden, and Frank settling down to his sketch, 
which was only a slight one, in view of the better opportu- 
nity promised by himself and the kind lady of the chateau. 


He walked back to the inn, and found the horses quite | 
ready, and Mme. de Saint-Hilaire just looking round for 
She seemed a little | 


him before she got into the carriage. 
put out as they drove off. 

“It was a pity you went near the chiiteau, nfa chére 
enfant,” she said to Marie, ‘“‘ without ascertaining whether 
those people were at home.” 

“It was my fault,” said Frank. ‘‘I was so delighted 
with the old place that I dragged them down close to it 
before they knew where they were, and then the lady sprang 
out upon us as if she had been lying in wait.” 

‘Probably she had,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 

*““Who are they ? Not people quite of your standing, I 
suppose ?” 

**Monsieur d’Yves belongs to a good old Breton family. 


° . | 
He was a very wild young man; he spent all his fortune, | 
and made it again in a remarkable way by gaming, racing, | 
At any rate, he | 


speculating—cheating, some people say. 
managed to leave his respectability behind him. His wife 
is a bourgeois—nobody at all—but she had a certain fortune 
of her own. I never heard anything absolutely against her, 
but they are not in society, very much to their disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Their efforts have been frightful. 
bought that old chitean immediately after his marriage, fur- 
nished it, as I heard, with every sort of expensive absurdity, 
gave himself the title of baron, to which he has no right 


**You would not have | 


He | 





whatever, and expected to be welcomed and /éled by the 
whole neighborhood. A few people did visit them at first. 
That dear Mme. de Rochemar set the example—she is some- 
times too amiable; but nobody could go very far. The 
gentlemen could not regard M. d’Yves as one of themselves, 
and the ladies found his wife insupportable. As to me, I 
never visited them at all ; so you can imagine how they hate 
| me.” 

ba Less, perhaps,” said Frank, ‘‘than those ladies who 
began and were obliged to leave off. She was politeness 
itself to Marie just now.” 

‘‘Ah, very possible. She thought she had a chance of 
picking up an acquaintance. She knew very well who Maric 
was, and all about her. La petite is something of a person- 
age in the neighborhood now.” 

**Could she know, grand’mére 
and coloring a little. 

‘* My dear child, believe me, there is nothing she does not 
know. But you are probably right, Frank. She hates 
Mme. de Rochemar as much as anybody. I wish with all 
my heart they would go away, for the chfteau is certainly 
very curious, and I myself should like to see it again.” 

“IT must try one of these days to make a water-color 
sketch of it from a little further off,” said Frank—‘“ the other 
side of the river. Mme. de Yves wished very much to show 
me the interior. She says they have pictures and all kinds 
of curiosities ; but even without these the old place must be 
well worth seeing. I thought I might perhaps avail myself 
of her civility, but if you would prefer my not going there 
again, you have only to say so.” 

‘* You are very good,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, smiling. 
‘* But there is no reason for you to deny yourself like that. 
On the contrary, my dear Frank, I should certainly go. A 
visit from you is not a visit from me—and indeed I really 
have nothing to say against that poor Mme. d’Yves. I have 
sometimes thought that she might die of dullness, for they 
have nothing to say to the bourgeoisie, and must be very 
much alone all the time they are at Carillon. Go by all 
means, as soon as you please. You are quite old and sensi- 
ble enough to take care of yourself.” 

‘IT may not go, I suppose ?” said Agnes. 

‘‘No, my dear, certainly not,” and ‘Of course not,” 
came simultaneously from her aunt and brother. 

“Poor Agnes !” said Marie, laughing. ‘‘But you and I 
are in the same position. I never have seen the inside of 
the chfiteau, and probably never shall. Frank must bring 
| us an exact description of it.” 


ig 


said Marie, frowning 





CHAPTER XI. 
A SHOOTING PARTY, 


| Frank did not appear to be in any particular hurry to 
pay his second visit to the Chiteau de Carillon, and there 
were plenty of other amusements to occupy his thoughts 
| and time. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire had a great many neigh- 
bors, and they were inclined to be very hospitable, asking 
| her and her young people to all sorts of entertainments— 
| dinner - parties, dances, theatricals. At these soirées the 
children often acted charades. At one house the tutor 
wrote a little play for his pupils, who acted it with immense 
spirit, chattering, gesticulating, singing their gay songs, 
and tripping about in the prettiest costumes. M. l’Abbé’s 
play itself was the weakest part of the performance, An- 
other lady gave a musical party, at which a little Parisian 
artist thundered out Wagner and Chopin in a style to drive 
the piano and all the listeners crazy. 
One day M. de Valmont asked the two young Englishmen 
to come and shoot with him and some of his friends. This 
was a very different thing from shooting with the Maire of 








Sonnay, and Frank was quite ready togo. He and Johnny 
drove off with Auguste in the dogcart immediately after 
breakfast. It was a very hot, sultry day, with heavy white 
clouds rising slowly in the south, and thunder growling in 
the distance now and then. They arrived at Lauron about 
half-past 
twelve, and | 
went out at 
once with the 
Marquis ; his 
sons had al- 
ready gone off 
on their own 
account, 

There was 
plenty of ‘‘gib- 
ier & plume” 
to be seen, 
and some “a 
poil,” about 
the heathy 
ground, with 
its little hills 
and_ valleys, 
and the long 
slopes leading 
away to the 
woods. The 
gorse was 
blossoming 
here and there. 
They put up 
birds behind 
every hedge 
and thicket of 
brush wood, 
and these 
good shots 
soon began to 
fill their game- 
bags. 

The friends 
whom M. de 
Valmont had 
mentioned 
came dropping 
in one byone— 
M. de l’Allier, 
‘les petits de 
Rochemar,” 
and others 
from the 
neighborhood 

-all variously 
got up for 
‘*chasse + tir.” 
A very inde- 
pendent am- 
usement this 
seemed to be, 
No keeper or 
game - carrier 
was to be seen. 
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Each sportsman wore a loose jacket of some strong 
stuff like line linen, in different colors, olive-green, blue, 
white, or black, with a large bag behind for carrying his 
game. Each had his own dog, which acted as pointer, setter, 


and retriever. Straw hats were universal, and might be 
seen bobbing about over hedges and ditches, as their wearers 
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rushed here and there, sometimes together, sometimes 
apart, with a good deal of noise and boyish fun. All these 
unorthodox ways did not prevent them from being very 
good shots. Though the hares and partridges had a better 
chance for their lives than in the English fashion of shoot- 
ing made easy, 
a great many 
of them went 
home on the 
sports men’s 
backs to the 
chateau. This 
was at about 
three o'clock 
for lunch, after 
which they 
turned out 
again for two 
hours’ more 
work. The 
Englishmen 
did their full 
share of it all ; 
but the day 
was so hot,and 
so much exer- 
tion seemed to 
be wanted, 
that Frank 
gave in at last, 
and followed 
Johnny’s ad- 
vice, given 
quite gravely, 
to pick some 
of the great 
mushrooms 
that grew all 
about the 
fields, and 
take them in 
to Mme. de 
Valmont. 
The two 
brothers 
staid to dine 
at Lauron, but 
the rest of the 
party started 
home about 
- half-past five. 
Johnny had 
dined there 
several times 
before, and 
his elder 
brother once, 
and they both 
agreed that it 
was a delight- 
ful house. 
There 
some value in 
this testimony from Frank, who was unprejudiced and very 
particular. Mme. de Valmont was one of those attractive 
| hostesses with a talent for making every one feel happy 
and at home. Her good manners were only the outward 
expression of her kind heart, and never ran on into the 
extravagant politeness of some of her neighbors. She was 


was 
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natural—she had seen the world—was a very agreeable and 
sensible woman, and whatever may have been the history 
of her marriage, she loved her husband and children cor- 
dially, and they adored her. It was delightful to see this 
family all together. They were mutually polite and gentle, 
they enjoyed each other’s company, made friendly little 
jokes and pretty speeches, but all without running into any 
extremes, or making other people feel de ¢rop in their circle. 
Max and his sister were on the most affectionate terms, and 
the quieter Pierre was devoted to his mother. Cécile seemed 
very happy that evening ; her mother remarked as much 
when the gentlemen had left them together in the salon. 


‘* How bright you are to-night, my child!" said Mme. de | 


Valmont, laying her hand on Cécile’s shoulder and looking 
fondly into her face. She always seemed to see her own 
youth again there. They were very like each other, as 
Johnny had remarked when he first set eyes on them 
coming into the old church. Cécile’s, perhaps, was a 
graver, steadier aspect; her eyes were deeper and her 
features more decided than Mme. de Valmont’s had been at 
her age. ‘Are not you overwhelmed with the heat ?” she 
went on. ‘Moi, j'étouffe! Come, dearest, let us go out 
and breathe a little air, if there is any.” 

She threw a white scarf over her head, and they went 
down the stone stairs, and out upon the perron in front of 
the house-door. It was a black night ; there was not a star 
to be seen, but now and then lightning flashed up from the 
horizon with a sudden trembling radiance; then all was 
dark again; the thunder growlel and rattled, and died 
away in the distance. They sat down together on the steps, 
for it seemed too dark to walk about. The country lay in 
utter stillness; even the owls were silent, and they only 
heard now and then the cry of some wild thing far away in 
the woods. It was a night for wild beasts or ghosts or any- 
thing uncanny, but Mme. de Valmont and her dangliter 
rather enjoyed it as they sat and talked in a low voice, and 
lifted their faces to catch the breath of air that sometimes 
came stealing up the valley. 

“T think we shall have a storm to-night,” said the 
marquise, ‘and our friends will have some trouble in get- 
Jertainly they are very agreeable young men, 
and I shall be sorry when they return to England.” 

** Do you like the elder, mamma ?” 

**Not so much as our friend Jolin. 

**T detest him.” 

** Ma chére amie! And why ?” 

**Mais—I cannot tell you, indeed. Do not you some- 
times dislike a person without knowing why ?” 

**T think I can generally find a reason if I look for it,” 
said Mme. de Valmont. ‘‘ However, I do not myself think 
M. Frank so charming. Yet one ought to believe his friends. 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire says he is perfect, and there are many 
others who agree with her.” 

**Mumma,” said Cécile, ‘I don’t know is 
she made a long pause. 

‘* Allons, that is news!” said Mme. de Valmont, laughing 
alittle. ‘But I assure you he is very popular. I have 
heard many people praise him, especially Mme. de Roche- 
mar; and not only the old ladies—his cousin Marie thinks 
him a hero, does she not ?” 

** Yes, I suppose she does. That is why I detest him.” 

*“What a droll reason! Because Marie likes him you 
detest him. My dear Cécile, you must tell me what you 
mean.” 

It was dark, but Mme. de Valmont felt instinctively that 
her daughter was blushing aud confused. She was a little 
anxious, but quite determined to get to the bottom of this. 
Her long knowledae of Cfoiln #11) + + was probably 
all right, aud SLO Mev Live ternneed daveneen tow tails 


ting home. 


What do you say ?” 


and then 








‘** Allons, mon amie,” she said, with a shade of peremp- 
toriness in her tone. ‘‘ You must hide nothing, but tell m- 
your thoughts without any reserve whatever.” 

‘* Well, mamma, I think he tries to make Marie like him. 
I have noticed it several times. It does not make her 
happy, for she looks quite sad and thin—have you noticed 
that ? But she does like him very much, and he is always 
following her about ; and, mamma—do not say anything, 
je vous en prie—but when we were talking on the terrace at 
Rochemar that night, when we saw him first, she did not 
seem very anxious for M. de Rochemar to come back ; and 
then M. Frank came to us, and began to talk in a voice and 
away I did not like, and I went straight into the salon. 
They came at once, you know—that was just beforo they 
began to sing.” 

“‘The English, you know, have different ideas,” said 
Mme. de Valmont ; ‘‘and English girls are allowed all kinds 
of freedom that you and Marie have not.” 

‘‘T know that, mamma. Dut even in England, if a gin 
was engaged, I do not think any one else would speak and 
look as Marie’s cousin does.” 

‘Perhaps not,” said Mme. de Valmont, who in her secret 
heart was delighted with her daughter's sentiments. ‘‘ But 
Englishmen, you know, think that unmarried girls are to 
have the same attention as married women. You can see 
that in our friend Johnny, who is always so polite to you.” 

**As to that, mamma,” said Cécile, ‘I think it is you 
who have all his politeness.” 

** Well, that is as it should be,” said her mother, rather 
hastily. ‘Johnny has right feelings and good principles.” 

**And his brother has neither one nor the other. But, 
seriously, is it not sad for Marie? One cannot do anything 
—one cannot speak, or she will be angry.” 

“I think it possible that Marie is very wrong. But of 
course we cannot interfere. Poor M. de Rochemar !” 

‘IT do not know who to pity most,” said Cécile, gravely. 
“Promise me one thing, chére petite maman—that you 
will never marry me to any one I do not choose for 
myself.” 

“IT promise. But you must promise me something in 
return—that you will never insist on marrying an unguit- 
able person.” 

**Are you there, madame ?” said a low, gentle voice at 
the door; and Johnny Wyatt came out and joined them, 
placing himself a little lower down on the steps. ‘‘ What 
a night it is—as hot as a furnace! I believe there is an 
awful storm coming up.” 

** Yes, that last peal of thunder was a good deal nearer,” 
said Mme. de Valmont. ‘‘ Where are you come from? Are 
the others gone into the salon?” 

“No,” said Johnny. ‘MM. de Valmont and my brother 
are playing billiards, and the others are watching them. So 
was I, till I got tired of it.” 

«Sv you came to give us your company. That was very 
amiable of you. Cécile and I have drifted into such ao 
gloomy conversation that we shall be quite glad of a little 
cheering.” 

“Have you really? Idid not know you were ever sub- 
ject to bad spirits.” 

“‘Not exactly that, perhaps. But a prospect does not 
always look the same, does it? The future is like others— 
sometimes bright and sometimes cloudy.” 

‘Well, I am subject to very bad spirits,” said Johnny, 
“and it is odd enough that I should have been thinking 
just now abont the future—what a dreadful thing it is, and 
all that. Madsme, do you know that in another month we 
shall be back in England, and in a few weeks I shall be 
afloat again. and most likely I shall never see you and— 
Laurun wyguu 
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‘*So you are in very bad spirits,” said Mme. de Valmont, 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘“* Next door to wretched.” 

‘Dear M. Johuny, I do not see why you should not ex- 
pect to see Lauron again. We do not forget our friends so 
easily, even when we owe thom nothing—and we owe you a 
great deal.” 

She leaned forward and held out ber hand to Johnny, 
who could just see it, though scarcely her face, in the dark- 
ness, and he took it and kissed it very devoutly. Mdlle. 

Yécile sat quite silent during these flirtations with her 
mother. One knows something of the feeling that was tug- 
ging at Johnny's heart—the prospect of parting with com- 
panions one has learned to love, and the longing wish not 
to be forgotten ; to leave a little trace of one’s self in the 
thoughts 4nd words of those whose hands now touch and 
whose eyes now meet one’s own. 

**You are very kind,” he said, ‘‘ but it would be a different 
thing if you were in England. It is so seldom that I have 
time, you see, to go anywhere but home.” 

** You will have to find time now,” said Mme. de Valmont. 
‘‘Remember, you must not wait for your aunt to ask you, 
but you must write to me when you have a few weeks to 
spare, and we shall always be so happy to receive you. Now 
do not forget that.” 

“‘T am not likely to forget it, madame,” said Johnny. 

“‘Tell us something about your home,” the murquise went 
on. ‘Have you any sisters beside Malle. Agnes ?” 

“Not now. We had another, but she died three years 


ago. 

‘* Was she married ?” 

“Yes, she had been married a year.” 

“Ah, how sad,” murmured Cécile, under her breath. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, whose tongue seemed to be unloosed 
by the darkness, ‘‘I was sorry for little Katie. Sho was en- 
gaged for five years. It was such a long time to wait, and 
then to die in a year.” 

**But what wasthe reason for waiting so long ?” said Mme. 
de Valmont. 

**Oh, becanse he was poor. They couldn't afford to marry 
till he got something to do—at least people thought they 
could not. 1 told him tuat in his place I should have made 


Katie marry me at once, and let the future take care of | 


itself. It's all right, 1 thiuk, when people struggie up 
together ; and Katie would have done very well, though 
he didn't think she was fit for it. But I believe I knew 
her best.” 

** Was she younger than you ?” 

“We were twins, and she was one of the prettiest and 
eleverest girls you ever saw,” 

**And your parents allowed her to wait all that time for 
the chance ?” said Mme. de Valmont, half to herself. 

“What should they have dcne ?” said Johnny. 
course she conid not have married any one else.” 

“T knew an English lady once, who told me that in En- 
gland people were always breaking off their engagements 
and makiug new ones.” 

“Some people may. Do you think it right or wrong ?” 

“Well, wrong,” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘I do not think 
that we Irench are right in some of our customs ; our mar- 
riages, for instance, are sometimes sad enough. But I will 
say this: it is very difficult to win the real affection of a 
Frenchwoman, but when she gives it once it is for ever.” 

“But then, I suppose,” said Johnny, doubtfully, ‘a 
Frenchwoman often marries without any affection at all.” 

“‘Often,” Mme. de Valmont calmly assented. “ Then duty 
and honor take its place. But if the utlection Lappens to be 
there. tet mieux.” 

“A buvuu be wiraid,” said Johnny, slowly, ‘*thut it might 


“cc of 








be rather bad if, after one was married, one met the right 
person. What would a French lady do then ?” 

‘There come in duty and honor,” said Mme. de Valmont, 

‘Ah, that’s all very well. They are grana things, vut 
they don’t always keep you from being very unhappy. I 
think it is better not to risk it, and to find out th» right 
person to begin with.” 

“That is all very well too. But could a mother allow 
her daughter to throw herself away on a person perhaps 
without money or connections or advantages of any kind, 
merely because the demoiselle made up her mind that here 
was the right person? Janeris, jamais /” and Mme. de Val- 
mont shook her head emphatically. 

‘Well, dear madame, you are right, no doubt,” said the 
sailor. ‘‘ However, I hope no one will ever take the trouble 
to make a match for me. If I loved a girl”—Oh, what a 
mercy that it was a dark night !—‘‘I am afraid I should tell 
her so, without stopping to think about money or connec- 
tions—at least, perhaps under some circumstances I might 
not.” 

**Under what circumstances?” said Mme. de Valmont, 
with a little laugh. ‘‘ Now you must tell us, for we are both 
dying with curiosity.” 

**Oh, well,” said Johnny, hesitating, ‘‘if I had anv reason 
for thinking that the thing was quite hopeless, and that my 
mentioning it would make her unhappy.” 

‘« Those are very good sentiments. And what would make 
it hopeless in your eyes, may I ask ?” 

‘*Her being engaged to some one else.” 

‘Only that ?” 

‘Only that. Nothing else at all.” 

**Ah, how you amuse me!” said Mme. de Valmont, langh- 
ing aguin. ‘‘ Cécile, now that we have heard our friend's 
confessions, we must unite in wishing him success with the 
pretty young English lady who is to be so fortunate.” 

‘Perhaps she will not be English, mamma. 
knows ?” 

“Not English! Indeed, yes. What are you dreaming 
of, my child! Do you expect M. Wyatt to bring home 
some pretty savage from his voyages ? That would scarcely 
be the way to secure the happiness he thinks of s0 much. 
WH it is alwavs best to marry in one’s own country.” 

Rime, de Vusmont got up, for a warning voice told her 
that Johnny's explanations had gone far enough. 

Tiet us go back into tho salon,” she said. ‘Ces mes- 
sieurs must have finished their billiards by this time. 
Come, Cécile.” 

There were more reasons than one for going in. The 
night had been growing blacker and blacker, and now the 
first flash of real forked lightning darted across the sky, 
and was followed by a peal of thunder that seemed almost 
to shake the solid foundations of the old chateau. This 
was only the beginning of a storm that lasted late into the 
night, with torrents of rain, a howling wind that woke sud- 
denly and rose higher and higher, so that all the elements 
seemed to be raging, and crashing, and fighting together on 
the old battle-plains of Anjou. 

“Don’t you wish you were on board ship ?” said Frank 
Wyatt to his brother. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. ‘I never feel safe in a storm on 
land. It is dreadful to be shut up in a house that may 
tumble down any minute.” 

He appealed to M. de Valmont, who was quite able to 
agree with him from his early recollections, and these two 
old salts set to work to abuse houses, their roofs, walls, 
windows, ete., while Mme. de Valmont wus holding a li.tle 
consultation wiih Frank, and sending out to tell Auguste 
that the weather was far too bad for any thoughts of return- 
ing to Les Sapiniéres thst night. 


Who 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MILL-STREAM. 
OHNNY lay awake that night in his quaint 
tapestried room, and thought philosophi- | 
cally how unfortunete it was that a fellow | 
never could help falling in love with the | 
wrong person—wrong, at least, in a worldly 
and sensible view. 

‘*What one can’t have one is sure to 
want,” he thought rather disconsolately. 
** And I too, who have kept so much out of 
that sort of thing !” 

His brother officers, most of them, had 
locks of hair sufficient to stock a barber's 
shop, but he had always been wise enough 





to stop short of these extremes. He was very 
friendly, very amiable, kind and polite to his lady acquaint- | 
ance, but the friendliness was so general as to mean nothing 
in particular ; and to tell the truth, Johnny, with all his ab- 
sent laziness and /aissez-fuire disposition, was almost insanely 
fanciful about ladies. In his sailor’s wide experience he had 
never seen one who came up to his ideal of perfection till at 
last he met her walking into the church of Notre Dame at 
Le Mans—tall, beautiful, dignified, yet a thoroughly simple 
girl ; a Frenchwoman and a Roman Catholic, yet without 
frivolity and without narrowness ; generous, gentle, single- 
minded, pure as her white dress that glimmered in the dark- 
ness as she sat like a wraith on the steps, and listened 
silently to all that her mother and he said to each other, 
Johnny felt that his brother Frank was quite right, though 
he had been curiously angry with him at the time when he 
said those unpalatable things. | 

It would never occur to Cécile, or to her mother, that he | 
could have the presumption to be in love with her. The | 
Great Mogul would be more likely. There was a gulf between | 
them, and, in fact, he might as well be her grandfather. 

‘“*And of course that is the reason why madame is so 
kind, and treats me like a son of her own,” thought Johnny. 
‘‘T am not dangerous. My teeth and claws are well filed, 
and certainly I can never interfere with Mdlle. Cécile’s pros- 
pects. It’s quite light, and what a splendid morning! I'll 
get up and look about the place.” 

It was a brilliant morning ; the sky was cloudless, and the 
air delightfully fresh. The storm had left traces behind it 
in earth torn up into water-courses, and boughs and twigs 
scattered from the trees and little streams trickling, and 





pools lying here and there in hollow places ; but Lauron 
looked more beautiful and majestic than ever, as Johnny 
prowled about at the foot of the old towers, under the 
beeches, down the untidy road that led to the old gateway 
of the yard. Then he turned toward the village, and had | 
strolled a little way in that direction when he suddenly met 
the two ladies coming back from mass. 


‘“* Good-morning,” said Mme. de Valmont, putting out her 
hand with a smile ; ‘‘ are you so early at Les Sapiniéres ? I 
thought Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was the only person there 
who ever woke in the morning.” 

“No, I am not often so early,” Johnny confessed, 
“though I am not quite so bad as some people. 
you always out at this hour, madame ?” 

**Cécile and Tare generally out before eight o'clock. 
here is the person who always comes to meet us.” 

Cécile’s favorite pug came racing down the road, and 
jumping round her in rapture. 

“Abas! Be quiet, little one,” said Cécile, looking down 


But are 


Ah, 


lovingly, and taking the ugly face between her hands. 
*‘ Must we go in at once, mamma, or may we take this little 
creature for a walk ?” 





| ing to and fro. 


| emerald green and snowy white. 


“Certainly,” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘ Have you seen 
our river,” she said to Johnny, ‘‘ and the old mill? Ah, let 
us go there ; it is curious, and well worth the trouble.” 

‘* What trouble, madame ?” said Johnny. 

‘*The trouble of walking so far,” she answered, smiling. 
‘*You think it should be called a pleasure? Well, let us 
rO. 


They turned back down the shady road, crossed the hilly, 


| irregular street of the village a little above the church, and 


went down across a meadow to the river, which was a fairly 
deep and rapid stream. They stood on the bank above the 
water, in whose clear depths shoals of little fish were dart- 
To their left were the yellow weather- 
stained walls and red-tiled roofs of the old mill ; the great 
wheel under its archway went splashing round, and the 
water came rushing and foaming out into the main stream 
From the roof of the 
damp old archway long tendrils of ivy and wild-rose briers 
hung down over the wheel, catching the spray, and shaking 
bright drops down again into the water. 

‘That would make a picture for Frank,” said Johnny. 
‘“This clear water would be nice for a swim.” 

‘** Are you a good swimmer ?”’ said Mme. de Valmont. 

‘* Pretty good. I have had to swim for my life several 
times.” 

** And for other people’s lives too, I dare say,” she said, 
coming instinctively on the truth; but Johnny did not 
respond to this. 

‘“‘T have heard a story,” said Cécile to her mother, “ of a 
little sailor boy who fell overboard, and of a young oflicer 
who jumped into the sea after him, and dived under the 
ship after him, and brought him to the surface, and kept 
him floating there till a boat came to save them both. The 
water was very deep, and full of sharks. Did you ever 
hear of that, monsieur ? Was it not beautiful ?” 

Johnny glanced at her and smiled, while the color 


| deepened in his dark face. 


** Somebody has made a great story out of a very little one, 
mademoiselle,” he said. ‘‘ Any one who could swim would 
have done the same. It was nothing at all. May I ask 
who told you ?” 

“Tt was Mdlle. Wyatt.” 

**T thought so ; then you had better not believe anything 
she tells you.” 

‘* Unless we are sure that it is true, 
her head gently. 

“Take care, my friend,” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘It is 
you that we shall not believe, if you try to spoil your own 
reputation.” 

‘* Dear madame, have the goodness to say no more about 


’ 


’ said Cécile, nodding 


| it,” said Johnny, looking imploringly up. 


It gave him a pang of hopelessness to see the bright, kind 
enthusiasm in Cécile’s eyes, the color rising in her clear, 
pale cheeks, all because of that old story of his sailor-life, 
and then to feel that he had no right to all this, that she 
would give the same to any ordinary acquaintance who was 
carried away for an instant so far as to forget the para- 
mount importance of his own .ealth and strength. Just as 
if there was any merit in that! He looked down at the 
flowing water with sad, sleepy eyes, which the next moment 
were wakened to flashing eagerness by a splash, and a cry 
from Cécile. It was only her little dog, which had con- 
trived to slip into the water, and was now struggling help- 
lessly in the current, drawn every moment nearer to the 

| mill-wheel. 

| “The little beast will be drowned,” said Johnny, half to 
himself ; and he pulled off his coat and threw it on the 

grass. Cécile had run down to the water's edge, and was 

stretching out eagerly over the stream. 
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“*T can reach him—I can reach him! Ah, no! O, mon | 
petit chien! He will be drowned—he will be under the | 
wheel! Mamma, do you see! Ah, Dieu! mon 
Dieu !”’ 

“Take care, mademoiselle ; don't wet your feet,” said | 
Johnny, as he went carefully into the water. 

Close to the bank there was a sudden fall, and he was 
swimming directly. 

‘Come out, I beg—I entreat of you!” cried Mme. de } 
Valmont. ‘You must not risk your life for the sake of a 
foolish little dog. Ah, Cécile, why did you not stop him ? 
They will both be drowned before our eyes! Ah, it is too 
late—the current is too strong ; he will be drawn under the 
wheel! There seems to be no one in the mill. Stay ! there 
is the bonhomme Nicole in his yard. I will call him. 
Help, help !” 

The marquise set off running along the meadow toward 
the village, while Cécile stood perfectly still at the water’s 
edge. The little dog was being washed nearer and nearer 
to the great, splashing wheel; he bobbed up and down 
helplessly in the green, foaming rush. Johnny was strug- 
gling with the stream, which was almost too strong for 
him. Cécile thought it was a long, long time, but in reality | 
it was only a minute or two, before he managed to support 
himself with one hand against a projecting piece of black, 
damp wall, and then, as the dog was washed past him 
straight into the dark depths of the archway, to dash out 
the other and catch him by his poor draggled neck. Then 
he stopped a moment, clinging to the wall, and holding the 
rescued creature in his arm. 

‘* Mademoiselle !” he said, rather breathlessly. 

‘Yes, here I am,” said Cécile ; and she crept down the 
slippery bank at the end of the wall, about three yards’ 
distance from the two drowned rats. 

‘*Take care,” said Johnny. ‘‘Could you catch the dog 
if I threw him to you? Catch fast hold of the wall with 
one hand, and lean forward as far as you can. I shall 
throw him into your right arm.” 

‘«Throw him, please,” said Cécile. 

In another moment the poor frightened, half-drowned 
little creature was safe in his mistress’s affectionate clasp. 
Cécile turned round and laid him on the grass, where almost 
directly he stood tremblingly up and began to shake him- 
self. She went back to his rescuer, who pulled himself 
along by the wall, and gave him her hand to help him 
round the corner. He shook himself too, when he was safe 
on dry land, and was beginning to laugh, but she looked so 
pale and earnest that he was obliged to pause. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ we are neither of us any the 
worse for it.” 

“But you might have been drowned—and in saving a 
poor little dog. Ah, and it would have been all my fault! 
What should I have done ?” 

‘There was no danger,” said Johnny. ‘‘ But one might 
easily be drowned in a worse cause. And I rather think it 
would have been the best thing that could have happened 
to me.” 

‘** How can you say so ?” 

‘** Indeed I mean it. Don’t you know why ?” 

Mdlle. de Valmont must have been an unnaturally stupid 
girl if she had not understood what Johnny’s eyes told 
her. 

‘** Ah, do not say that, je vous en prie !” she said, shaking 
her head. 

‘*No, I know I must not,” said Johnny. ‘If you were 
English——_ But even as it is, do you know,” he went on in 
his quaint way, ‘‘ you would not be the first French lady | 
who had—— Forgive me. I did not mean to say a single | 
word, only it came out somehow.” | 


mon 
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‘**Ah, monsieur,” said Cécile, throwing up her hands and 
clasping them together earnestly, ‘‘it is not forgiveness that 
we owe you. It is a thousand thanks—for—everything.” 

The marquise came hurrying back with several villagers, 


| angry with herself for having left her daughter alone—a 


curious piece of forgetfulness on her part—yet who could 


| suspect Johnny in his dripping condition of making love ? 


So all she did was to make a greater hero of him than ever, 
while he felt ashamed of himself, and could not bear to 
be the recipient of praises that he really felt he did not 
deserve. He escaped as soon as possible from the admira- 
tion of the peasants and from Mme. de Valmont’s thanks, 
and set off at a hard run toward the chateau, while the 
ladies and the rescued pug followed more slowly. 

When they arrived they found the dogeart at the door, 
and Frank quite ready to start, and not at all willing to 
wait till his brother’s clothes were dry. He thought Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire would certainly expect them back in time 
for breakfast. 

‘Then listen to my advice,” said M. de Valmont. ‘‘Go 
yourself, if you must, and leave our friend Johnny in our 
care. Iam going to drive to Carillon this afternoon, and I 
will bring him home.” 

Frank thanked him, and after many ceremonious farewells, 
jumped into the cart and drove off. 

Johnny scarcely knew whether to be sorry or glad when he 
came down-stairs in a suit of Max de Valmont’s shooting- 
clothes, and found himself left to spend some more hours at 
Lauron. It was one of those dangerous pleasures that one 
feels safer and better without, and yet it is simply impossi- 
ble to turn one’s back upon them and walk away. 

He knew, but scarcely realized yet, that Cécile was not 
angry with him for what he had told her. If she had shown 
a sign of vexation, of dislike, or even extreme astonishment, 
the affair would have been simplified ; there would have 
been nothing for it but to hold his tongue in future, and 
repent of his foolishness in speaking at all. As it was, she 
only seemed to sigh a little over the impossibility of his 
daring dream. Did not that regret of hers remove half the 
impossibility ? Johnny let himself think so for 2 moment, 
and then brought himself back to reality with a sudden 
wrench. 

He had no business to have spoken to her at all. She 
had checked him kindly, sweetly, like a noble girl as she 
was. She liked him as a friend, and had some ideas of 
gratitude in her head, and did-aot want him to throw away 
the friendship he enjoyed now by talking wild nonsense 
that might be addressed to some English miss, but was most 
unsuitable and ridiculous when spoken by a poor siilor to 
a daughter of the old noblesse of France. 

Having placed himself on this cold level ef fact, Johnny 
refused to remember that after all she had not been angry, 
that she had blushed sweetly when he said those few foolish 
words, and that, perhaps, some deeper feeling still was lurk- 
ing under the regretful sadness of her soft, brown eyes. 
These fancies would keep thrusting themselves up through 
stern, hard conviction, like wild flowers in rocky ground. 

The post came to Lauron a little after twelve. Breakfast 
was just over, and the young men went off to visit the 
horses, while M. and Mme. de Valmont disappeared into the 
library with their letters. 

Presently Cécile’s voice was heard calling across the old 
courtyard. 

‘*Max, es-tu la? Papa wants you in the library.” 

The marquis and marquise were sitting in two arm-chairs, 


| with their letters between them on a little inlaid table. 


‘‘ My children,” said Mme. de Valmont, ‘‘here are three 
interesting letters—two for your father and one for me. 
Allons, yours first,” she said to her husband. 
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‘One of mine is not very pleasant,” said M. de Valmont. 
‘‘Our friends Moreau et Cie. have got into some trouble. 
They have been cheated of 200,000 francs by some Republi- 
can rascal who has run off to South America, just when they 
especially wanted the money for the new iron-clad. In con- 
aequence of this, they want me to advance another 100,000 
to help them out of the present difficulty. I shall have 
good interest, and when their new dock is made, all the 
shares will rise in value enormously. What do you say, 
Max ?” 

‘Are we rich enough to venture money like that ?” in- 
quired Max, prudently. 

“‘T think so,” said M. de Valmont. ‘‘And you, at least, 
have a chance of being rich, if you are wise. I have here a 
letter from my old friend the Vicomte de Pontmercy. He 
invites me and my sons, and any friends I choose to bring, 
to shoot with him for a week on his estate near Vitré, two or 
three weeks hence. Pierre will be gone back to his tutor, 
but it seems to me that we may as well take our dear friend 
Johnny Wyatt. Then he andI might go on to Brest and 
pay a visit to M. Moreau, and show our Englishman some- 
thing of the French navy, while M. Max de Valmont makes 
himself agreeable at Pontmercy.” 

‘‘Madlle. Stéphanie de Pontmercy is very pretty, very 
gentile,” said Mme. de Valmont, nodding and smiling at 
Max. ‘Her dot will be large. Monsieur son pére is one 
of the richest men in Brittany. He invites you to his house, 
Max, and says that it would a happiness to him to be allied 
with us.” 

“Tf we like each other,” said Max, considerately. ‘‘T will 
never marry a woman who cannot be my friend, as Cécile 
is,” with a bow to his sister, who laid her hand caressingly 
on his shoulder. 

“Very well, my little Max ; that is quite as it should be,” 
said his mother, amiably. 

** Ma mere,” said Max, ‘“‘no one need wish to be happier 
than you and my father. But I will not be satisfied with 
less. I shall be charmed to shoot with M. de Pontmercy, 
and to visit him at his chfiteau ; and if M. Wyatt will go with 
us, fant mieux.” 

M. de Valmont nodded and pulled his mustache, and 
seemed quite contented. Having settled his son’s business, 
he then looked at Cécile, and pointed to the nearest chair. 

“Sit down, my child. We have now something to pro- 
pose to you.” 

Cécile obeyed in silence ; and Max, not being told to go 
away, stood with his arm on the back of her chair. 

‘*Your mother has had a proposal for you from M. Jules 
de Marillac,” said the marquis. ‘The letter is from his 
uncle, the Comte de Marillac, and is forwarded by Mme. 
d’Altain, who knows the young man, and has written before 
to your mother on the subject. Give her the letter,” he said 
to his wife. ‘‘ Nothing could be more courteous, more gen- 
erous, or more deserving of a favorable answer. Read that, 
my dear Cécile. I flatter myself that you will find no room 
for objection.” 

Cécile glanced up at her mother as she took the letter 
from her hand. She had seen such letters before, and had 
an instinctive horror of them ; the very slight dash of senti- 
ment they contained was a thin vail for the business ar- 
rangements so carefully set forth, showing the advantages 
to be obtained on both sides through such a match. During 
these last weeks a revulsion had set in against these things 
in Cécile’s mind. Not that she had any good reason to give, 
but she had been so thankful just lately not to be in Marie 
de Suaint-Hilaire’s position—engaged to a man whom she 
regarded with indifference. Then there was all that Johnny 
had said last night, when he and her mo’ \er were talking of 
French marriages, and those few words tat he let fall thi 





morning. Ah, and there was her mother’s promise too. 
That would certainly save her from being bound to M. de 
Marillac. 

She held the letter in slight, careless fingers, and glanced 
through it under her drooping eyelids—the old Comte’s 
grand set speeches, her own beauty and perfection, the high 
qualities of his nephew, his wealth and position, the abso- 
lute devotion that he offered to the unknown lady to whom 
he ventured to propose himself. Cécile stretched out her 
hand to put tae letter on the table, but not quite far enough ; 
it rustled to her feet, and Max came round and picked it up 
silently. 

M. de Valmont, who expected his daughter to be blush- 
ing and smiling with pleasure, gazed at her in some as- 
tonishment. 

“Well, my child, what do you thiuk of it?” said Mme. 
de Valmont. 

**T am too young,” said Cécile. 

**Too young !” repeated the Marquis. ‘‘ Your mother was 
married at seventeen.” 

** Cécile is still a child at heart, and loves her home,” said 
Mme. de Valmont, gently. ‘‘I have felt that, and so I said 
nothing to her, and gave no positive answer when my aunt 
wrote to me before on the same subject. But now, you see, 
M. de Marillac is anxious for some decision. Certainly, ma 
petite, most girls would be thankful for such an offer. 
What shall we say to him ?” 

‘* Pardon, ma mére,” put in Max, as his sister seemed for 
the moment unable to speak ; ‘‘ they will surely be allowed 
to see each other before any positive answer is given ?” 

‘‘Sans doute, mon pauvre ami. M. de Marillac would 
wish the same. We must leave it to be decided by an inter- 
view between the young peop! themselves, as soon as we 
go to Paris. In the meantime, we must write a most amia- 
ble letter.” 

‘Yes, that must be it,” assented M. de Valmont. 

Cécile got up suddenly, fixing her eyes on her mother 
with an expression of earnest entreaty. 

‘‘Maman, would it not be better to say No at once ?” 

‘“* Ma chére, how can you possibly tell whether you like or 
dislike the gentleman without ever having seen him ?” 

‘“‘T know I shall dislike him,” said Cécile. 

‘*Come, mademoiselle, that is too much,” said her father, 
langhing, and getting up rather impatiently. ‘‘ One listens 
to reason, but not to prejudice. Max might as well refuse 
to go to Pontmercy, having made up his mind that the 
charming Malle. Stéphanie was ugly and detestable. Al- 
lons, my petite, you are young indeed, but too old for 
such childishness as this. Be at your ease; you shall 
see him, and if he turns out to be odious there is an end 
of it.” 

Just at this moment Pierre and Johnny appeared at the 
other end of the’room with rods in their hands. 

“Max! Cecile !” cried Pierre, ‘‘we are going fishing. 
‘Will you come ?” 

‘“‘ Let there be no more jumping into the river, I beg of 
you,” said Mme. de Valmont, going forward. 

The interruption was like a breath of fresh air, and re- 
vived Cécile at once. She turned smiling to her father, and 
said a few words in a low voice ; on which M. de Valmont 
immediately took her in his arms and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

Johnny saw no more of her that day, for she went away 
with her mother, and did not join the fishing-party. 

He spent two or three pleasant, lazy hours with the two 
young fellows by the river, and then drove off with the 
Marquis in his dogeart to Les Sapiniéres. On the road, M. 
de Valmont detailed his Brittany scheme, which Johnny of 
course entered into with joy and gratitude, If in the 
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natural way of things, he could not spend his time with 
Cécile, the best alternative was to spcnd as much as pos- 
sible with her relations. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A STORY. 

Wuen Frank drove up to Les Sapiniéres in the morning, 
he met his sister and cousin in the avenue, and got out to 
walk with them. It was very pleasant to see little Marie’s 
pale face lit up with welcoming smiles, though she would 
not allow that they had been at all dull without him. She 
did not forget to inquire at once for Johnny, and Frank de- 
é-ribed his adventure, which seemed to have had a decided 
touch of the Indicrous about it. , 

“‘I suppose I am nct heroic, and don’t understand the 
feeling,” he said ; ‘‘ but I must say I should think twice 
before jumping into a millstream to pull out a little dog. I 
should flatter myself that my life was the more valuable of 
the two, and that my friends would think so.” 

“‘What! You would not risk your life to save Peloton ?” 
exclaimed Marie. 

“Well, if you asked me. And yet I hope I should have 
strength of mind to appeal from Marie mad to Marie sane.” 

“‘ However,” said Agnes, ‘‘I hope Johnny is none the 
worse forit; ig he ?” 

‘“‘ He ran all the way back to the chateau, and was going 
to change his clothes and have his breakfast. I don’t sup- 
pose he grieves much over the accident. M. de Valmont 
talked of driving him over this afternoon, but I shall not be 
surprised if he stays where he is.” 

‘* Johnny is a great favorite at Lauron,” said Marie. 

“So it seems. And how have you been amusing your- 
selves ?” 

Well, Marie seemed to have been anxious that neither she 
nor Agnes should find the time hang heavy while the others 
were away. She had been in one of her liveliest moods, 
ready to talk, ask questions, tell stories, listen to descrip- 
tions of life in England, the’sadness of which impressed her 
very deeply. In the afternoon she took her cousin into the 
village, to pay a visit to Sour Lucie, who was in great anx- 
iety about ‘‘ cette pauvre Femme Robert,” the mother of 
little Anais. The poor woman seemed to be wasting away 
from pure grief and weariness of living, and Marie hurried 
back to send down soup and fruit, and anything else that 
could be provided on such short notice. Then she sug- 
gested that she and Agnes should go and fish ; so off they 
went, and sat down on the emerald grass by the side of the 
little river, and threw their lines, talking away the whole 
time, not being very earnest in their occupation. The fish 
were twice as cunning as these careless anglers, and of 
course would not bite, not at all to Agnes’s disappointment. 
Neither did Marie care much, and they soon wandered back 
to the house. 

“It is too hot to walk about,” she decided. 
fetch books and sit here on the terrace ?” 

‘Yes, if you like,” said Agnes. ‘‘I wonder what my 
aunt is doing all this time ?” 7 

‘She is watching them beat the walnut-trees in the allée 
de plaisance. She does not want us,” said Marie. 

She went into the library and brought out a large, bound 
book, the ‘‘ History of Sweden,” with which she sat down 
on the bench. Agnes fetched Victor de Laprade’s ‘ Per- 
nette,” and sat down too. But there are afternoons when 
even the calm run of verse, telling the simple, touching 
story of human life, seems to fall below what one wants. 
Agnes let the book lie idly on her knee, and leaned her head 
against the old, white wall, in silent enjoyment of what the 
Easterns call kay/—bodily and mental peace ; that state in 
which one gives cne’s self up to the ‘“‘sunshine and sweet 
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air,” listening in passive content to what bins and streams 
and quivering leaves and blue sky have to say. 

‘* What are you looking at, my little Agnes ?” said Marie, 
after diligently reading two pag. of her history. 

“Nothing,” said Agnes, smiling at her. ‘I was only think- 
ing how lovely it all is.” 

‘Just the same as usual, isn’t it? only very hot, as hot 
as July. Do you see those clouds? Ah, we shall have a 
storm. I did not know what made me so restless. I have 
felt it coming on all day.” 

The storm was quite enough to occupy Marie’s mind for 
the rest of the evening. It did not exactly frighten her, but 
made her very miserable. She was vexed and disappointed 
as the hours passed on, and Auguste and the sportsmen did 
not return from Lauron. But Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, among 
all the flashing and roaring and pelting, took a more sensi- 
ble view, and was very glad that they were wise enough to 
stay in shelter. 

This morning the elements and Marie’s nerves had both 
regained their usual level. When breakfast was over, tha 
party fell back into their old companionship. 

Agnes walked off«with her aunt to inspect the vines, and 
make arrangements for the vintage, while Frank and Marie 
sat down on the terrace-steps and began a water-color sketch 
of the view. She could not see the sense of her master’s 
repeated washings, was tired of the trouble, and soon gave it 
up jnto his hands. Frank worked on slowly, while she sat 
and watched him. Peloton came and looked over his shoul- 
der, and then trotted off in pursuit of his mistress. 

There was a wonderful softness in the air that afternoon, 
a little mist in the meadows—the sky, clouds and trees werr 
less clear than usual; there was an almost English haze 
thinly vailing the distance. Marie thought her cousin was 
not in very good spirits, and tried to cheer him by laughing 
and talking. The fact was, that Frank was beginning to re- 
gard things rather seriously, and to wonder where all this 
would end. There was Johnny making a thorough fool of 
himself about Mdlle. de Valmont ; and what was he himself 
doing ? It would be too absurd if he really allowed himsel 
to care for this graceful, thoroughbred, sweet-voiced little 
cousin, with her smiles at once bright and melancholy, and 
her soft eyes, which seemed to him, with all their innocence, 
to have something of what Victor Hugo calls the ‘‘ profon- 
deur Parisienne.” 

Some malicious spirit prompted Marie to be more than 
usually attractive that afternoon, and to say very gently, a: 
she watched the trees growing and the blue sky expanding 
under Frank’s hands : 

‘‘What is it, I wonder, that makes you English always 
so sad ?” 

‘*Sad !” repeated Frank, looking round at her. 

‘‘Yes—always sad and grave and solemn. Is it your cli- 
mate? One would think, to look at you, that there was 
always some trouble weighing on you. When you are not 
talking, you look as if you could never smile again.” 

‘*Are you personal ? Is that my aspect ?” 

“Certainly. And I have not forgotten what yon said one 
day, that in such a world as this it was impossible to be 
always merry. Nowas to myself,” said Marie, picking up 
a little stone and throwing it into the middle of the gera- 
nium-bed, ‘I think it is a very good world, and those who 
live in it ought to be contented.” 

‘* How can everybody be contented ?” 

“And why not ?” 

‘‘ Well, there is only a certain amount of happiness in the 
world—not enough for everybody. It constantly happens 
that two people set their hearts on the same thing. One 
wins, the other loses. The losing one must. of course, be 
discontented. I must teach you logic, my dear cousin.” 
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“You have taught me a great many things — almost “‘T was telling you about the unhappiness of this Eng- 
enough, I think,” said Marie. ‘But now you have wan-| lishman. He staid on at the chfteau, and every day 
dered away from my subject. Iwas talking about Eng- | showed him more and more how dear his cousin was to him. 
lish sadness. I believe it is your religion that makes you | And not only that—he saw that his presence was not dis- 
sad.” | agreeable to her. These two were botn to belong to each 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Frank, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be | other, yet she was doomed to pass her life with a man whom 
well if it did. I will tell you what it is. Englishmen always | she regarded with perfect indifference. I don’t know how 
want what they cannot have. Listen, and you shall hear | much she cared; but sometimes she was blind or ecruc! 
the story of a friend of mine. He was in my regiment. He | enough to ask her English cousin what made him look sad 

| 
| 
| 





had some foreign relations. Germans they were.” —why he was not always cheerful and contented. Shall I 
“‘ Ah, how horrible !” said Marie, under her breath. go on and tell you the end ?” 
‘Very ; but in spite of their nation they were charming No!” said Marie, passionately. ‘‘ Ah, I will never talk 
people— noble, accomplished, everything one admires. | to you again.’ 
There was a girl among them whom my friend had never | ‘** Never, Marie ?” 
seen, but different things united to make the idea of her| ‘“‘ Not if you tell me such stories as these. Your English- 
most attractive. He had heard that she was very pretty ; | man should have gone away; he should have left her in 
and he had al- Ah, que 


peace. 
ways had a fancy je suis malheur- 
for foreign life, 


euse!” she ex- 
and used to claimed, wring- 
dream of marry- ing her hands. 
ing a foreigner, *“Why do you 
and settlin say such things 
down in some tome? Do you 
picturesque old take me for a 
castle. In fact, fool? What is 
he had not only 


the use of it ?” 
built his castle “What in- 
in the air, he 


deed?” said 
had furnished Frank, sadly. 
it, and put in 


‘**Forgive me, 
the inhabitants. and I will not 
Perhaps he was 


offend you 
too ambitious, again. I have 
for he was poor, 


no greater wish 
though his fam- than to see you 
ily was good. 


happy.” 
Anyhow, he “This is not 
went at last to the way to make 
stay at this Ger- 


me so,” said 
man chiteau, Marie ; and then 
and made ac- 


suddenly came 
quaintance with tears and chok- 
the dream- ing sobs. She 
cousin, and fell covered her face 
in love with her with her hands, 
on the spot, and and hurried 
thought that across the ter- 
she liked him, race into the 
and it was a house, a quiet, 
very promising THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. shady refuge, 
beginning.” with its closed 
Frank stopped, and bent over his drawing. Marie waited | shutters and lowered blinds. ‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
a minute in silence. what will become of me! What shall I do?” she cried 
‘‘And she treated him badly, after all,” she said, oscil to herself, in her own room, and burying her face in the 
ently. ‘ “Or her parents objected. That would not be very | pillow. 
strange. 





| ‘**At any wate, she cares for me,” thought Frank. He 
‘*No, it does not end quite in that way. He found, after | took his drawing into the library, and went off for a stroll 
few days, that the young lady was already engaged.” | in the fields, ‘‘ We are in for it now. What next ?” 
“‘Such things will happen.” | 
“Yes, they will. But the unfortunate part is to come. | 
She was engaged, but she cared no more for her fancé than | —————""*’* OOOwmnnmwv—— = 
madame your grandmother does for Monsieur le Curé.” 
‘**You are wicked !” said Marie, suddenly rising. ‘‘I will THE BREAD-FRUIT. 


(To be continued.) 


not hear any more of your story. I am going away.” A rrutr, the size of a large melon, growing abundantly on 
‘Forgive me, and stay one moment,” said Frank. a moderate-sized tree, and approaching bread in taste, when 


He laid aside his drawing and got up too, looking down | discovered in the Islands of the Pacific, excited the greatest 
with a light in his eyes into Marie’s face, which was flushed | enthusiasm. Captain Dampier described it in 1688, but 
and disturbed ; her lips were trembling. the scientific men in Cook’s voyage stimulated the highest 
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hopes. It was to revolutionize the question of food, if men 
could, for eight months of the year, gather, as it were, 
loaves of bread from a tree in their gardens ; but these hopes 
proved short-lived. 

The story of the mutiny of the Bounty, Pitcairn’s Island, 
and the last survivor of the crew, are well known, but some 
of our readers may not know that Bligh sailed to the Pacific 
to bring home bread-fruit trees, and was on his way home 
with 1,Cif live plants when th:: mutiny occurred. 

On reaching England great sympathy was felt for him, 
and Government sent him out again on the Providence. 
This time he got a supply of plants, which were distributed 
among the colonists in Jamaica, St. Helena, and St. Vin- 
cent’s. It has not, however, answered the expectations en- 
tertained, and the plantain is still preferred to it. 

The bread-fruit (Artocarpus incisa), is, strangely enough, 
closely allied to the useless netile. It is found only in the 
islands of the Pacific, and inhabits only such places as are 
hot and damp. It forms a moderate-sized tree, rarely ex- 
ceeding forty feet in height, with leaves deeply indented 


into sharp lobes, and sometimes a yard long. The fruit is | 


green and of considerable size, that of one variety, the 
Jack, weighing sixty pounds. There are many: varieties, 
differing in shape and size; the best has no spines on the 
surface and no sceds within ; others are split into lobes, and 
covered with the sharp-pointed tops of the calyxes, for the 
whole surface is at first covered with flowers. 

When roasted, the bread-fruit becomes soft, tender, and 
white, resembling the crumb of a loaf, but it must be eaten 
soon, or it becomes hard and difficult to swallow. In its na- 
tive haunts, it forms a most important article of food, and 
seems fitted only for it, as we have remarked. 


AGNES, 


An, even now I think I see you stand 
As on that Summer day, 

With creamy chestnut-blossoms in your hand 
The fairest gift of May. 


Above you were the clustered hawthorn-bowers, 
And round about you rolled 

Great billows of young grass o’erbrimmed with flowers 
Of rose and white and gold. 


Queen of the May I named you in my heart 
You were so fresh and bright; 

Around you all was fair, and you were part 
Of Spring’s untold delight. 


But now the grass is growing long and green 
Above your quiet grave, 

Where throstles sing in solitude serene, 
And broad elm-branches wave. 


Ah, I could envy you your early rest, 
Your grave, so cool and low, 

With hawthorn-petals drifting o’er your breast 
In showers of fragrant snow-— 


But, knowing that my promised rest is sweet, 
I work on for a space. 

“Queen of the May,” I wonder, when we mect, 
If I shall know your face? 


THE LUMBERMAN OF AROOSTOOK. 


Epwarp Duptey walked homeward, with the darkest 
shadow of his life upon him. None of the lumbermen 
along the Aroostook were better known than he; young, 
active, powerful and skillful, whose ready jest and ringing 
song made him the favorite of all social circles, and whose 
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unquestioned bravery and daring in the perils which so 
often beset the lumberman’s life rendered him one of the 
most useful men in the northern part of Maine. 

Ned, as he was generally termed, had been the hero of 
more than one daring adventure. He had vanquished, with 
no weapon but a knife, a ferocious bear that had been the 
terror of the neighborhood for nearly a year ; he had twice 
been the means of saving the lives of hunters when at the 
mercy of an enraged moose, and he had outstripped the 
fleetest runners of the Penobscot Indians, both on foot and 
with snow-shoes. 

A man of such physical skill is sure to command the 
respect of his neighbors, and when to these we add his 
genial disposition, it will be understood that his popularity 
was as extensive as his acquaintance. And Ned was happy as 
any man could be, until, as we have said, the great shadow 
of his life settled upon him. 
| Near the headwaters of the Aroostook stood the cabin of 
| William Sherman, a lumberman of sixty years’ standing. 
His family consisted only of himself and daughter, Edith, 
a petite little black-eyed creature, of about twenty years of 
age, as keen-witted and beautiful a girl as could be found 
if the State of Maine were traversed from the Eaglo 
Lakes to the Saco. She it was who had caught the fancy 
of Ned Dudley, until he became so enraptured in her 
presence that never could he bring himself to spend a 
leisure evening anywhere else. 

Edith was the envy of all her female acquaintances, for 
there was not one who would not have been glad of a smile 
from handsome Ned Dudley. But Edith was saucy and 
independent as though he had been nothing to her, and it 
was this same pertness and independence that made her 
doubly attractive in the eyes of her suitor. He was as 








: meek and docile in her presence as the lamb before its 


shearers. Although she was sometimes self-willed and 
obstinate with him, yet it was not always so. There were 
times when her eyes sparkled brighter than ever at his 
coming, and when the resistance she made to the gocd- 
night kiss was very slight—so slight, indeed, as to make the 
heart of the brave lumberman rise almost to his mouth. 

Edith gradually yielded, as any female would have done, 
and all was going well, until a speculator made his appear- 
ance in the settlement of Riverton, and announced his wis? 
| to purchase a large quantity of lumber. 

He was a dashing young gentleman, gotten up in the 
gorgeously stunning style, abounding with rings, and with 
the swaggering, self-confident air which is generally so 
effective among the unsophisticated of the female class. 

In his wanderings along the Aroostook, he remained but 
a few days at the sparse collection of houses which laid 
claim to the name of Riverton, when he passed up stream 
and stopped at the cabin of Mr. Sherman for the purpose of 
| obtaining his dinner. 
| Here he was considerably struck with the appearance of 
| Edith, and did his best to make an impression. She treated 
| him politely, but the old gentleman took an extraordinary 
| fancy to their visitor, and when he departed strongly urged 
| him to come again. 

Mr. Spargin was glad to give his promise, and he was 
sincere when he said he would make them a visit upon the 





= ; very first opportunity. 


When Ned Dudley called that evening and learned that 
the speculator had spent a greater portion of the day there, 
he naturally felt some jealousy, and was indiscreet enough 
to show it. This fired Edith, and she treated him so cava- 
lierly that when he departed they did not bid each other 
good-night, and the lumberman resolved never to see her 
again. 

But as the days wore on, and he learned that Mr. Spargin 
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seemed to have forgotten entirely the object that had 
brought him into this part of the country, and was so assid- 
uous in his attentions to Edith as to excite the general 
remark of the neighbors, he became so uneasy that he con- 
cluded to see her once more, and learn just how matters 
stood. 

He called quite early in the morning, so as to reach there 
before his rival, and was met by Edith, whose surprised 
raanner, when she found that it was he instead of Mr. 
Spargin, was not calculated to raise the desponding spirits 
of the lumberman. She coldly invited him in, but he 
refused, and stated the business that had brought him 

here. It required but a few words, and when finished, she 

asked him by what right he undertook to dictate to her. 
He attempted to expostulate, but she would hear nothing, 
and turning on her heel, left him to be entertained by her 
tather, who had been drawn to the door by the sound of 
angry words, 

And so Ned Dudley walked homeward, saddened and de- 
spairing, feeling as though it would be a relief to plunge 
into the roaring Aroostook and end his troubles at once. 

When he met the dapper Mr. Spargin walking busily 
toward the house of his fair one, it required a powerful 
effort of his will to keep. his hands off him. He could 
easily have taken him in his sinewy arms and flung him 
headlong into the stream ; but Ned was not ready for any 
deed like that, and so he held his peace, and the two met 
and passed without exchanging a word. 

It was early Spring as the lumberman walked along, and 
amid his tumult of feelings he did not fail to notice that the 
river was rising unusually fast. The thaw and breaking up 
of the ice near the headwaters of the Aroostook had been ex- 
traordinarily rapid, and he knew that on the morrow the river 
would be a seething, whirling mass of foam, rushing over 
its channel with tremendous momentum, sweeping all before 
it. It betokened labor for the lumbermen, who had been 
gathering their logs and constructing their rafts during the 
past months, waiting until this rise, which would float them 
down into the St. John’s, whose broad, sweeping current 
would thenceforth carry them smoothly to their destination. 

A vague fear began to disturb Dudley. The house of 
Sherman stood on the very margin of the river, and he had 
twice been drowned out during the past five years. 

Dudley walked slowly along, listening to the roar of the 
falls and the dashing of the river, which was rising faster 
than he had ever seen it do before. 

‘*Sherman will be drowned out again,” was his reflection, 
“and if he isn’t very careful, he'll go over the falls. It 
would serve Edith right for the way she has served me; 
and as for that Spargin, it would be the best use he could 
be put to. But still I don’t want Edith to suffer.” 

This fear so haunted the lumberman that he found it im- 
possible to sleep. He lay most of the night listening to the 
roar of the waters, and then rising up, walked toward the 
river. He found that the Aroostook had risen higher than 
he supposed. 

In the dim twilight of the breaking morning he could see 
logs and débris dashing down the current, as if freed from 
the throats of a hundred columbiads, while the rapids in 
front of his house, which had always been a dangerous place 
for thé rafts to shoot, gave out an appalling roar and din 
like that of Niagara, 

In the centre of these rapids were several large rocks, 
around which the water generally rushed, leaving the black, 
ungainly excrescences almost untouched by the current ; but 
now they were half submerged under the swollen volume of 
the river 

Directly over these rapids the huge rocks rose some thirty 
feet, the upper ledge projecting out like a shelf, so that a 








body dropped from this point would strike upon the huge 
boulders below, that were nearly in the centre of the stream 

Dudley, in his aimless wanderings, made his way to this 
spot, from which he could obtair. a better view of the cur 
rent as it swept furiously toward him. On his left rom 
Moose Mountain, towering up almost to the clouds, and 
covered with the pine so common in the forests of Maine. 

As he stood looking down upon the seething caldrom 
below, a faint shout reached his ear, and turning his head, 
he saw four brother-lumbermen within a few feet of him 
The din of the rapids below made it necessary for them ta 
shout to each other when they spoke. 

‘This will fetch the rafts down!” yelled one of the 
lumbermen. ‘‘ Hasn’t yours started ?” 

‘‘No; mine is so high up, it won’t be reached before 
noon,” replied Dudley. ‘‘ Where is yours ?” 

“Went off in the night!” laughed one of the mes. 
‘*Yours must be pretty high and dry.” 

‘* So it is.” 

‘*Hallo! By George! what does that mean ?” exclaimed 
one of the lumbermen, running in great excitement to the 
edge of the shelf and looking up-stream. 

The next moment the startling cry was heard : 

** Sherman’s house is coming down the river !” 

Such proved to be the case. It could be seen swaying in 
the surging flood, and plunging toward the rapids, where it 
must inevitably go to fragments. 

‘“‘Sherman must have escaped !” exclaimed one. 
could have seen the river rising !” 

‘*No; look, there is some one upon the roof !” 

‘Tt is he | He is a doomed man !” 

“Tt is not Sherman; it is Edith, his daughter !’ said 
Dudley, pale, and trembling with excitement. 

“So it is,” added another ; ‘‘see her throw up her arms. 
O God! must we see her dashed to death before our 
eyes ?” 

“Fetch me a rope, quick!’ shouted Dudley, hastily 
throwing off his coat, vest and hat; ‘‘be quick! All 
depends on a rope.” 

Fortunately, the much needed article was close at hand. 

‘*Now help me to tie it round my waist—hold.” 

But there was no time; the swift-flowing current was 
bearing the cabin so furiously onward that in five minutes 
more it would be beneath the rocks, and torn to pieces by 
the rushing rapids, 

“T will take it in my own hanGs ; keep a good hold.” 

Grasping the strong rope, Dudley swung over the rapids, 
and began rapidly descending to the rocks below. His 
companions, seeing the speed of the approaching cabin, 
lowered him so fast that in two minutes he stood unon one 
of the timbers which had lodged against the rocks. 

He now found time to tie the rope securely around his 
waist, so as to leave his arms free for the appalling trial 
before him. 

The cabin was tossed like an egg-shell by the heaving 
waters. Edith had seen Dudley, and reached out her arms 
toward him. He could see her lips move, but the fearful 
tumult drowned her words ; but he was calm and collected, 
and his nerves were braced. 

Nearer and nearer came the plunging house, until, when 
a dozen feet distant, it struck a rock just beneath the sur- 
face and separated. Edith attempted to cling to a piece of 
timber, but the violence of the current tore her away, and 
she was borne swiftly toward the rapids. 

Dudley gave a shout to warn those above, and then, as 
she disappeared beneath the foaming waters, on the very 
edge of the rapids, he sprang after her. There was a blind. 
ing shock—a rush of waters—a hell of tumult, and the gal- 
lant lumberman thought his senses were leaving him ; but 


“ He 
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he struggled manfully, he felt her dress, her arms were 
thrown about his neck, and the next moment the sturdy 
arms above pulled him and his precious charge clear of the 
water which had been hurling them so swiftly to de- 
struction. 

Edith Sherman was a long time recovering from the ter- 
rible ordeal through which she had gone. It may be 
doubted whether any female ever had a narrower escape 
from a fearful death. She was borne to the cottage of 
Dudley’s widowed mother, where every attention was 
bestowed upon her. 

In the afternoon she had so far revived as to sit up and 
converse. Dudly carefully avoided referring to the cloud 
that had come between them, and only inquired as to her 
condition of body ; but toward night, when Mr. Spargin, 
perfumed, and as polite as ever, called to pay his respects, 
then Edith flashed up. 

“‘Ned,” said she, “drive that man away, so that he will 
never show his face to me again.” 

Dudley was glad 
enough to do it. 
Taking the dapper 
young gentleman 
by the collar, he 
wheeled him about, 
and then and there 
inflicted such a 
chastisement upon 
the thunderstruck 
young fop that, 
baffled, chagrined, 
and enraged, he left 
Riverton as fast as 
his horse could 
carry him, and was 
never seen there 
again. 

When Dudley re- 
turned to the room 
and informed Edith 
of what he had 
done, she laughed, 
and a moment later 
burst into tears. 

‘* Are you sorry?” 
he asked, feeling 
something of his old 
resentment. 

‘Yes; sorry that 
you didn’t punish 
him more than you did. Have you seen father ?” 

“Yes ; he has been here twice, and seeing that you were 
all right, has gone off to attend to his lumber. But what 
meant those tears just now ?” inquired the lumberman with 
no little curiosity. 

It was a long time before Edith would tell ; but gradually 
it came out. 

She never had fancied Mr. Spargin at all, and only treated 
him with politeness to please her father ; but when Dudley 
called on her, fretful and unreasonable as a child, she con- 
cluded to punish him for his foolishness, and she left him a 
victim to all the pangs of jealousy, when, in reality, she 
never permitted Mr. Spargin so much as to take her hand, 
much less to kiss her. 

On the night of the freshet he had called ; and becoming 
alarmed at the increasing river, he resolved to remain all 
night. 

Mr. Sherman had gone up the Aroostook to look after his 
rafts, so that she had the benefit of the company. 


OF 
Flora sees a letter from um, but cannot get it for at least ten minutes, 
because her Pa has the key. 


A CASE 











She was so frightened by the roaring waters, which long 
before morning filled the lower part of the cabin, that she 
could not sleep. 

Just at daylight she felt the house moving. With a 
scream of terror, Mr.Spargin sprang out of the house, 
seized a small boat near the door, and by skillful rowing 
managed to reach a place of safety, thinking and caring 
nothing for her. 

And this little explanation cleared away the cloud that 
had gathered in their sky, and henceforward the course of 
true love ran smooth, and all went merry as several marriage- 
bells. 








CHINESE FALCONRY, 


Tue country about Tien-tsin is very fertile, and contrib- 
utes largely to the public supplies. Cereals, such as Indian 


| corn, sorgho and barley; oleaginous plants, such as flax- 


seed and sesame; 
and also the grape 
vine, are extensively 
cultivated. 

The grapes, white 
or black, are excel- 
lent in taste, but 
they are regarded 
by the Celestials 
more as fruits than 
as elements of al- 
coholic beverages. 
Hence they are ad- 
mirably preserved, 
and the tables of 
the rich mandarins 
throughout the 
country are supplied 
at all seasons by the 
cultivators of Tien- 
tsin. 

The way in which 
they preserve this 
delicate fruit is as 


xo 
yi “— She follows : The Pei-ho 
hid i) PEL freezes for three 
: : — months during the 
REAL DISTRESS. Winter. The sur- 


face of the river is 
then seen covered 
with workmen cut- 
ting the ice into large blocks. These blocks of ice are 
conveyed to an ice-house, and piled up there so as to 
form long galleries, leaving a space between each row for a 
man to pass through. In these spaces the grapes are sus- 
pended in bunches. There are many such conservatories 
in the neighborhood of Tien-tsin, several hundred yards 
long. 

The traffic in ice between Northern and Southern China 
is very great, not, however, for cooling purposes, for it is 
well known the Chinese drink all their beverages hot, but 
for preservation of food during the hot season. 

Peaches, pears and apples are also cultivated, but of infe- 
rior quality. In fine, all sorts of vegetables are raised— 
carrots, cabbages, beans, peas, lettuces, onions and others. 

The market of Tien-tsin is abundantly supplied with fish 
and viands. Hares, partridges, quails and the wild duck 
abound in the neighboring plains and marshes, which are 
very extensive. Hares are so plentiful there that two dozen 
are sold for one dollar, 
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The natives catch their game alive, by means of traps, and 
are so dexterous in their manipulations that they rarely fail 
in their attempt. They seldom use firearms because of 
their imperfect construction, but are, nevertheless, excellent 
falconers. 

In Northern China, falconry is not the sole privilege of the 
upper classes, but many of the lower people gain their sub- 
sistence by the practice of hawking. Hares are hunted 
with hawks, and partridges and quails with merlins. 

‘I have often,” says Mons. Ponsielgue, an officer in the 
French service, 
‘*accompanied 
my friend Pou- 
tao, a dealer in 
game, and fa- 
mous poacher, 
when he started 
on a hunting 
expedition 
either for hares 
or par tridges, 
One clear and 
frosty morning 
we found our- 
selves in the 
open country— 
he, with bare 
feet tramping 
the crusted 
ground, and I 
on horseback. 

‘“‘The hares 
are out then 
from their hid- 
ing-places, and 
bask in the sun. 
Now, Pou-tao 
all at once com- 
mences some 
energetic evolu- 
tions and per- 
formances, con- 
sisting of gym- 
nastic strides 
in a_ circular 
direction, the 
radius of which 
he gradually 
shortens, for his 
practiced eye 
has discovered 
a hare crouch- 
ing in the sun 
—a mere speck 
at a distance. 

‘*The startled 
creature makes 
a rush between 
the legs of the 
falconer, who, letting loose his hawk, launches him into 
the air with yells of encouragement, pointing at the same 
time to the spot where the hare is to be found. 

“The tragedy is soon brought to an end. The bird of 
prey darts through the air like an arrow, and pounces upon 
the victim, clutching him in its powerful claws. Pou-tao 
runs toward the game as fast as his legs will carry him, and 
a short gallop soon brings me near the conquering bird. 
The hunter throws a piece of meat to the bird as a recom- 
pense, puts on the hood, and replaces him on his wrist, and 
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thrusts the game into the large bag which he carries across 
his shoulders. I saw three hares captured in this way within 
an hour, and returned to the city wondering at this amusing 
manner of hunting, which has been abandoned in Europe for 
a couple of centuries, without any vaiianeneie reason.” 








SCENE IN GUADELOUPE, WEST INDIES, 


GUADELOUPE is one of the few remaining spots where 
France still rules in this Western World. The island was 
discovered by 
Columbus, No- 
vember 4th, 
1493, but was 
occupied by the 
French in 1635; 
and although 
they occasion- 
ally lost it, have 
always succeed- 
ed in obtaining 
its restoration. 
It consists of 
two islands 
really — Guade- 
loupe proper 
and Grande 
Terre. The 
area is about 
five hundred 
and twenty- 
nine square 
miles, and the 
population one 
hundred and 
thirty thou- 
sand. It is fer- 
tile and well 
cultivated, pro- 
ducing sugar, 
molasses, and 
rum, as well as 
cotton, tobacco, 
coffee, dye- 
woods‘and 
copper. 

Our illustra- 
tion, from a 
landscape by 
Fontenay, gives 
_a very accurate 
idea of the 
character of the 
scenery of this 
West India 
island.’ The 
spot shown is 
northeast of 
Basse Terre, the 
capital, near the sea, and within hearing of its waves. The 
smaller mountain is Matouba, on the wooded slopes of 
which are pleasant summer-houses—the retreat of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Basse Terre during the great heats. 
The higher is La Soufriére. The fields seen are of coffee 
and sugar ; the dwellings, negro huts, thatched with dry 
cane, The country is by no means as attractive as the 
picture would lead one to suppose. Earthquakes are not 
unknown, while hurricanes are frequent and destructive. 
The climate is hot, humid and unhealthy. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
A REPRESENTATIVE MAN OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
sy Henry BARTON BAKER. 

Tuere is probably no epoch in our history with which we 
have so little in common as the first eight decades of the 
eighteenth eentury. So remote are our sympathies from 
the men and women and events of that period, that we fail 
even to understand them, and, with all the rash judgment of 
an intolerant and egotistical age, we lay them upon the Pro- 
crustean bed of modern ideas, to which no process of 
shrinking or elongating can accommodate them, and, as we 
despise all other standards, the unfortunates, after being 
terribly maltreated, are condemned at once to moral execu- 
tion. We might as well try a New Zealand aborigine by 
the laws of polite society, as judge the people of the reign of 
the first and second Georges, by a reference to our present 
code ; indeed, I question whether we are not more en rap- 
port with the New Zealander than we are with those placid. 
polished, artificial, fine ladies and gentlemen, our great- 
great-grandmothers and fathers. 

As the representative man of his age there are few charac- 
ters of English history which have been more abused and 
even execrated than Lord Chesterfield. Beginning with 
Johnson, he has been held up as the type of all that is 
heartless, cynical, immoral, and wicked. Virtue has 
shrieked over his ‘‘ Letters” until good, simple people 
have come to regard them as little better than the effusions 
of Voltaire and Tom Paine, and to believe that their perusal 
would demoralize the chastest mind. It is not the purpose 
of this article to perform a trick commonly practiced by en- 
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This would not be called early rising, nowadays, but it 
was so then, when the fine gentleman seldom rose before 
noon. But never, even in his earliest years, was Philip 
Stanhope an idler; he was an emulative, energetic boy, 
‘** When I was your age,” he writes 
to his son, then eleven years old, ‘‘I should have been 
ashamed if any boy of that age had learned his book better, 
or played at any play better than I did; and I should not 
have rested a moment till I got before him.” Until he was 
eighteen he received his education by private tuition ; after 
which he was sent to Cambridge, where he was a most dili- 
gent student. The following is a fine picture of him, drawn 
by his own hand, at this period, and is doubtless an excel- 
lent portraiture of the University of the time : 

“ At the University I was an absolute pedant. When I talked my 
best I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being facetious, I quot-a 
Martial; and when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I tal.-e 
Ovid. Iwas convinced that none but the ancients had comma 
sense, that the classics contained everthing that was cither neces- 
sary, useful, or ornamental to men; and I was not even without 
thoughts of wearing the Toga Virilis of the Romans, instead of tho 
vulgar and iiliberal dress of the moderns.” 

““When I first went to the University,” he says, in an- 
other place, ‘‘I will confess that I drank and smoked, not- 
withstanding my aversion to wine and tobacco, only because 
I thought it genteel and that it made me look like a man.” 
When, at eighteen, he went to the Hague, he found gam- 
bling all the fashion, and, ‘‘as I aimed at perfection,” he says, 
“*‘T adopted gaming as a necessary step to it.” ‘‘ This last 
passion,” writes Dr. Maty, the earliest and most reliable, if 
partial, of Chesterfield’s biographers, ‘‘ the least excusable of 
all vices, especially when not fostered by want, or accompan- 


' ied with skill, was in every period of life equally detrimenta. 


thusiastic biographers, namely, to attempt the transforma- | 
tion of a spirit of darkness into an angel of light, neither | 


does it propose by suppression of facts, by the recoloring of 
others, or by special pleading, to condone the faults of its 
subject, but simply to judge him by the manners, morals, 
and surroundings of the age in which he lived. As far as 
practicable I shall, by extracts from his letters and other 
compositions, let him speak for himself. Perhaps the 
reader may object to this as being an ev parte method, a 
man usually making the best of himself; but such was not 
the case with Lord Chesterfield, who had a vanity for exag- 
gerating rather than softening his errors. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope was born on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1694. His father, who was a gloomy and morose man, 
seems to have early conceived an unaccountable aversion for 
him, and he was brought up by his maternal grandmother, 
the Marchioness of Halifax, the widow of the celebrated 
George Savile. While still a child, he seems to have given 
evidence of talents more than common, of a desire for a po- 
litical life, as well as of a decided taste for pleasure, and an 
inclination to indolence. These proclivities being observed 
by a visitor of the Marchioness’s, Lord Galway, he gave the 
boy this piece of advice : 

“Tf you intend to be a man of business, you must be an 
early riser. Unless you rise constantly at an early hour, 
you will never have any leisure for yourself.” 

The lesson was never forgotten ; writing years afterward 
to his son, he says : 

“Nobody ever lent themselves more than I did, when I was 
young, to the pleasures and dissipations of good company; I even 
did ittoo much. But then I can assure you that I always found 
time for serious studies ; and when I could find it no other way, I 
took it out of my sleep; for I resolved always to rise early in the 
morning, however late I went to bed at night; and this resolutio 
I have kept so sacred that, unless when I have been confined to 
my bed by illness, 1 have not for more than forty years ever been 
in bed at nine o'clock in the morning, but commonly up before 
eight.” 





to his character and fortune. It engaged him every night in 
the society of people with whom he would have been ashamed 
to have been seen at any other time. He knew and despised 
yet could not shun them. Crowds flocked around the 
gaming table to enjoy so unequal a strife, in which, whi's 
his pocket was picked, the applauso which the repeated 
flashes of his wit drew from all around seemed to make him 
abundant amends for his losses.” 

In these facts is contained the key-note of Chesterfield’s 
character. To be perfect, a la mode, was his ambition, the 
great and all-ruling passion of his life ; society was the altar 
before which he worshiped, and of that altar he desired to be 
the high priest. Thus we find him exaggerating his faults 
whenever by doing so they add to his assumption of ton. 
Whatever was the mode, that thing he did without any re- 
spect for its being good orill. ‘‘My great object was to 
make every man like me and every woman love me,” is his 
confession. Even in his school days we find him animated 
by the same spirit of emulation—albeit, a worthier one—of 
shining and surpassing all his compeers, not only in his 
studies, but in all games. We have now before us Chester- 
field, the fine gentleman, 2n intensely vain and therefore 
weak character, and this was the sole light in which he was 
regarded by three-fourths of his contemporaries, and is held 
by ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in the present 
time. But we shall presently come to a stronger as well as 
to a better aspect of his nature. 

Upon quitting the University, he went, as I have before 
intimated, to the Hague, and thence to Paris. One of his 
letters dated from that city, 1715, gives us another glimpse 
of the fop : 

“T shall not give you my opinion of the French, because I am 
very often taken for one of them; and several have paid mo the 
highest compliment they think in their power to bestow, which is, 
‘Sir, you are just like ourselves!’ I shall only tell you that I am 
insolent; I talk a great deal; [ am very loud and peremptory; I 
sing and dance as I walk along; and, above all, I spend an im- 
mense sum in hair powder, feathers, and white gloves !" 
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At twenty, he entered the House as member for St. Ger- 
main’s, in Cornwall ; his maiden speech was a denunciation 
of the policy of Harley and Bolingbroke. As he was de- 
parting, a friend reminded him that he was not of age, and 
that, according to the rules of the House, he would lay him- 
self open to a fine of £500, as well as to the annulment of 
his election should he vote upon any question. The young 
gentleman replied only by a low bow ; but he took the hint, 
and did not again appear in the senate until he had passed 
his majority. 

Although he is accredited with being one of the finest ora- 
tors of the day—and justly, it would seem, since Horace 
Walpole, who had heard his father, Pulteney, and Pitt 
speak, asserts that the finest speech he ever heard was one 
of Lord Chesterfield’s—it was only in after years, when he 
entered the Peers, that he made any display of eloquence. 
During the time he sat in the Commons his voice was 
seldom heard. Maty ascribes this to a circumstance highly 
characteristic of the man. There was a member who had a 
trick of mimicking the tones and gestures of his opponents, 
and of holding them up to the laughter of the House. This 
man kept Stanhope silent, for he was aware that his person 
presented many salient points for ridicule. Probably it was 
because Nature had done so little for him that, in revenge, 
he became so fervent a devotee of Art. Lord Hervey de- 
scribes him thus: ‘He was very short, disproportioned, 
thick, and clumsily made; had a broad, rough-featured, 
ugly face, with black teeth, and a head big enough fora 
Polyphemus. One Ben Ashurst told Lord Chesterfield 
once that he was like a stunted giant—which was a humor- 
ous idea, and really apposite.” This, however, we must re- 
member, is a painting by a bitter enemy, and allowance 
must be made for exaggeration. 

I need scarcely remind the reader of the feud between 
George I. and the Prince of Wales, and how the Court was 
divided between father and son. Stanhope ranged himself 
upon the side of the prince, to whom he was appointed Lord 
of the Bedchamber. Several reasons may be adduced for 
this preference. In the first place, my lord sought the 
hand of Melesina de Schulenberg, whom the Duchess of 
Kendal called niece, but who in reality was her own daugh- 
ter by the king ; George opposed the union on the plea of 
the lover’s propensity to gambling. In the next place, he 
was the friend and correspondent of Mrs. Howard, after- 
ward Lady Suffolk, the prince’s mistress ; and, to conclude, 
the reigning sovereign was old, and more was to be hoped 
from his successor than from him. Nevertheless, he did 
not break wlth the Court proper, and so pleased the king by 
speaking (1723) in favor of the addition of four thousand 
men to the army that he was created captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

In 1726, his father, who never seemed to have got over 
his aversion to his eldest-born, died, and he succeeded to the 
title. The next year, that of the King’s death, he was sent 
as ambassador to the Hague, where he remained five years, 
returning to England in 1732. But his hopes of advance- 
ment from the new sovereign were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and ere long George II. conceived a positive hatred 
for his quondam supporter. 

Horace Walpole ascribes the commencement of the King’s 
coldness toward my lord to the following circumstance ; 
which I give in his own words : 


“The queen had an obscure window at St. James’s that looked 
into a dark passage, lighted only by a single lamp at night, which 
looked upon Mrs. Howard's apartment. Lord Chesterfield, one 
Twelfth Night at Court, had won so large a sum of money (£15,000) 
that he thought it imprudent to carry it home in tho dark, and de- 
posited it with the mistress. Thence the queen inferred great 
intimacy; and thenceforward Lord Chesterfield could obtain no 





favors from Court; and, finding himself desperate, went into 
Opposition,” 

Probably—for such a mode of proceeding would be quite 
consonant with her character—the Queen might have 
hinted certain suspicions to her husband and roused his 
jealousy. Although more than tolerating his mistresses, 
she never lost an opportunity of making their adherents feel 
her power. 

Chesterfield, however, supported the ministry until the 
advent of the celebrated Excise Bill, which he voted against. 
The King, Queen and Walpole had all set their hearts upon 
the passing of this measure, but so great was the popular 
clamor against it that they were obliged to give way. Ches- 
terfield was dismissed from his office of Lord Steward— 
which, together with the Garter, had recently been conferred 
upon him—on account of his share in the defeat. When the 
Duke of Grafton demanded his staff, the earl begged his 
grace to assure his Majesty that he was ready to sacrifice 
everything for his service except his honor and conscience. 
He afterward wrote a letter to the King in the same strain, 
which greatly increased the monarch’s dislike against him. 
In the absence of all apparent selfish motives, we must ap- 
plaud both his conduct and his sentiments ; he decidedly 
gained nothing by them, and as decidedly lost much. Dur- 
ing the next two years he was the leader of the Opposition. 

But ere this (1733) he had married Melesina. There was 
nothing at all romantic in the affair. 

‘On changing her condition,” says Maty, ‘‘she did not 
leave the Duchess of Kendal; and Lord Chesterfield, who 
was their next-door neighbor in Grosvenor Square, most 
constantly divided his time between his business in his 
own house and his attentions and duties at the other. Mi- 
nerva presided in the first ; and in the last, Apollo and tho 
Muses.” 

A newly-married couple living next door to one another 
may sound odd now-a-days, but it was not so odd a century 
and a half ago. Perhaps he married the lady with an eye to 
the wealth of the Duchess of Kendal ; if so, he was again 
disappointed, as the old Frau left all her money to her Ger- 
man relations. 

Hervey calls Melesina “an avaricious fury.” She took a 
bribe of £12,000 from Bolingbroke for her good offices with 
the King, which would justify one half of the epithets,* 
Marriage does not seem to have had much effect upon my 
lord’s mode of life; he and my lady seem to have lived 
quite independent of one another. No child was born of 
the union. 

But the year before it was celebrated a boy came into the 
world who called him father. The mother was a French- 
woman (some say Dutch), who went by the,name of Mrs. 
Du Bouchet; she was a lady of good birth, and the earl 
always spoke of her with great respect. 

For several years my lord spent his time in a delightful 
leisure in the society of such men as Pope, Arbuthnot, Ad- 
dison, Vanbrugh, Gay, Pulteney, Bathurst, Queensbury, 
Lyttleton, Murray. His doors were ever open to men oi 
wit and genius, for he loved literature and its professors, 
although he had a contempt for abstract science ; the latter 
was not en rapport with his tastes. Johnson says he was 
not a lord among wits, but a wit among lords. Even his 
enemy, Hervey, acknowledges that he was ‘‘allowed by 
everybody to have more conversable, entertaining table wit 
than any man of his time.” Had he not been a man of 








* Upon hearing that George II. had destroyed his father’s will, 
Chesterfigld commenced an action against him for £20,000, which 
he averred had been left to his wife by the late King. There 
is no doubt he was right, as the money was paid to hush the 
matter up. 
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exceptional talent, Pope would not have paid him that del- 
icate compliment of borrowing a pencil to write the cele- 
brated epigram : 
“ Behold a miracle !—instead of wit, 
See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 


The few of my lord’s good things which have come down 
to posterity, give us a high opinion of his powers of im- 
promptu ; often as they have been repeated, two or three 
may be worth again retelling. His epigram upon seeing a 





found in his collected works. Some of his mois were very 
sparkling : for instance, when upon hearing that some man 
of low birth had married the daughter of a lady whose chas- 
tity was more than suspected, he retorted, that ‘‘ Nobody’s 
son had married everybody’s daughter !” His wit could at 
times take a more practical form, as is exemplified by the 
following anecdote related by Dr. Maty : 


“The late Lord R., with many good qualities, and even learning 
and parts, had a strong desire of being thought skillful in physic, 
and was very expert in bleeding. Lord Chesterfleld, who knew his 





SCENE IN GUADELOUPE, WEST INDIES.— SEE PAGE 469. 


fnll-length picture of Beau Nash between the busts of Pope 
end Newton is particularly neat : 
“This picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 
Sir Thomas Robinson, who was very tall, challenged him 
to an impromptu, upon which he wrote : 
“Unlike my subject now shall be my song; 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long.” 


He wrote a number of vers de société, which are to be 


foible, and on a particular occasion wished to have his vote, came 
to him one morning, and, after having conversed with him on in- 
different matters, complained of the headache, and desired his 
lordship to feel his pulse. It was found to beat high, and a hint of 
losing blood given. ‘I have no objection, and, as I hear your lord- 
ship is a masterly hand, will you favor me with trying your lancet 
upon me?’ ‘ Apropos,’ said Lord Chesterfield, after the operation, 
‘do you go to the House to-day? Lord R. answered,‘I did not 
intend to go, not being sufficiently informed of the question that is 
to be debated; but you, who have considered it, which side wit 
you be of? The earl, having gained his confidence, easily directed 
his judgment; he carried him to the House, and got him to vote as 
he pleased. He used afterward to say, that none of his friends had 
done so much as he, having literally bled for his country,” 
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His treatment of Johnson in the great lexicographer’s 
days of poverty, has become a standing reproach against 
him. It is the more remarkable as he was frequently a gen- 
erous patron to literary men in distress; poor Aaron Hill, 
and even bitter and worthless John Dennis, found in him a 
liberal friend. But, as it has been suggested, the doctor 
might have been over-sensitive, and conceived offense where 
none was intended. Boswell asserts, on the authority of 
Johnson himself, that there was no foundation for the story 
of his having been kept waiting in the earl’s antechamber 
while the latter was closeted with Colley Cibber. Johnson's 
inflated contempt for actors would certainly have rendered 
this, in his eyes, an unpardonable slight. But it must be re- 
membered that Cibber was a man of some consequence, and, 
whatever might 
have been the opin- 
ion of certain con- 








confirmed and renewed the praises he had acquired by the first. 
So high did his reputation stand at this period, that Sir Watkin 
Wynn, though neither his partisan nor personal friend, once in the 
House of Commons reversed in his favor Clarendon’s character of 
Hampden; saying that ‘Lord Chesterfield had a head to contrive, 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any worthy action.’ 
At home his career, though never, as I think, inspired by a high and 
pervading patriotism, deserves the praise of humane, and liberal, 
and far-sighted policy. Thus, after the rebellion, while all his col- 
leagues thought only of measures of repression—the dungeon or 
the scaffold—disarming Acts and abolition Acts—we find that Ches- 
terfleld was for schools and villages to civilize the Highlands.’ 


Upon his return he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and the single year he filled that great office was the 
noblest and most brilliant of all his life. Before departing 

for Dublin, he rec- 
ommended his 





temporaries, a man 
of considerable wit | 
and talent. 

The doctor con- 
fessed to his fidus 
Achates that the 
earl, after making 
great professions 
for many years, 
took no notice of 
him until his Dic- 
tionary was an- 
nounced, then ‘he 
fell a-scribbling in 
the World about it. 
Upon which I wrote 
him a letter, ex- 
pressed in civil 
terms, but such as 
might show him that 
I did not mind what 
he said or wrote, 
and that I had done 
with him.” 

There was little 
in coarse- featured, 
coarse-mannered, 
coarsely-dressed 
Samuel Johnson in 
his obscure days to 
attract the polished 
Lord , Chesterfield ; 
and herein probably 
lies the true secret 
of his neglect. 

Although he had } 
been a faithful ad- 
herent of the Oppo- 
sition, upon the fall of Sir Robert Walpole (1742) and the 
accession of Lord Carteret to office, the earl was left out of 
the Ministry, and continued so until the formation of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Broad Bottom” coalition, two years later. Then 
he was sent on an embassy to the Dutch to induce them to 
support the cause of Maria Theresa. His mission was suc- 
cessful, although he was pleading against his own convic- 
tions ; for Chesterfield was one of the peace party, opposed 
to the continuance of the war in favor of the Queen of Hun- 
gary and for the defense of the German possessions of the 
English Crown. The King was terribly loath to employ 
him, but as he could not be done without, royalty was forced 
to submit. 

- “Chesterfleld’s second embassy to Holland,” says Lord Mahon, 
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; Chaplain, Dr. Che- 
venix, to the see of 
Killaloe, then va- 
cant. The King, in 

| order to mortify 

him, instructed 

Lord Harrington, 

the Secretary, to re- 

ply that his Majesty 
could not comply 
with his request, 
but that he would 
accept any other 
person he would 
name ; my lord con- 
cluded his epistle 
by advising him to 
look out for an- 
other. Upon which 
the earl begged his 
fordship to desire 
the King to look 
out for another 

Lord Lieutenant. 

Another was not to 

be found, so Dr. 

Chevenix got his 

bishopric, and Ma- 

jesty a humiliation. 

Years previously 
Chesterfield had 
been told by Lord 
Shrewsbury that 
Treland was a place 
| where a man had 
business enough to 
hinder him from 
falling asleep, and 
not enough to keep 
him awake. But he resolved his administration should be 
of a different kind. From the day he entered upon the 
office he not only gave up gambling himself, but he would 
not permit its indulgence to any person within the pre- 
cincts of the Castle. From nine to three daily the meanest 
person could obtain audience with him. He administered 
justice with the strictest impartiality, promoted by merit, 
and was equally impartial to Catholic and Protestant. 

‘*‘T came determined,” he wrote years afterward, ‘‘ to pro- 
scribe no set of persons whatever ; and determined to be 
governed by none. Had the Papists made any attempt to 
put themselves above the law, I should have taken good 
care to have quelled them again. It was said that my lenity 
to the Papists had wrought no alteration either in their 
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religious or their political sentiments. I did not expect 
that it would ; but surely that was no reason for cruelty 
toward them.” 

Lord Mahon is of opinion that with a weak, wavering or 
fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant at the Castle, the Pre- 
tender would have effected a landing. 
measures were so able, and he so clearly impressed upon 
the Irish that his moderation was not weakness, nor his 
clemency cowardice, but that, to use his own words, ‘his 
hand should be as heavy as Cromwell's upon them if they 
once forced him to raise it,” that that alarming period 
passed over with tranquility. 

“This just and wise administration has not failed to 
reward him with its meed of fame,” continues Lord Mahon ; 
“his authority has, I find, been appealed to even by those 
who, as I conceive, depart most widely from his maxims ; 
and his name, I am assured, lives in the honored remem- 
brance of the Irish people, as, perhaps next to Ormond, the 
best and worthiest in their long vice-regal line.” But his 
colleagues requiring him in London, he was recalled after a 
little more than a year of office. When he departed, per- 
sons of all ranks, denominations and religions followed him 
to the place of embarkation. 

Upon his arrival in England he was made Secretary of 
State. Learning nothing from previous failure, he tried to 
govern the King through Lady Yarmouth, as he had before 
attempted to do through Lady Suffolk, and failed as sig- 
nally. Although the Queen was dead, ‘‘dapper” George 
had the merit of still withholding all political influence 
from the hands of his mistress. Besides, he hated the 
minister too bitterly to allow such mediation; he even 
refused him the patronage to which his office entitled him 
when he solicited a regiment for his cousin, George Stan- 
hope, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself at 
Dettingen and Culloden. His proud spirit could not brook 
such an insult, and in 1748 he resigned. The King, awak- 
ing to a sense of his value, urged him to recall his decision, 
and expressed his great satisfaction at the manner in which 
he had discharged his duties. 

*‘Conscience, your Majesty, would not permit me to 
remain in a post where I have not been suffered to do 
service to any one man, and in which my master is not at 
liberty to distinguish those who have his service most at 
heart.” Such was his reply. He was offered a dukedom, 
but that also he refused. 

Writing to Mr. Dayrolles, his friend, then at the Hague, 
he says : ' 

“Could I do any good, I would sacrifice some moro quiet to it; 
but convinced as I am that I can do none, I will indulge my ease 
and preserve my character. I have gone through pleasures while 
my constitution and my spirits would allow me. Business suc- 
ceeded them; and I have now gone through every part of it, with- 
out liking it at all the better for being acquainted with it. Like 
many other things, it is most admired by those who know it least. 
. «+ Ihave been behind the scenes both of pleasure and of busi- 
ness; I have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which ex- 
hibit and move all the gaudy machines ; and I have seen and smelt 
the tallow candles which illuminate the whole decoration to the as- 
tonishment and admiration of the ignorant multitude. .... Far 
from engaging in opposition, as resigning ministers too commonly 
do, I shall, to the utmost of my power, support the King and his 
Government; which I can do with more advantage to them and 
more honor to myself when I do not receive £5, U0 a year for doing 
it. .... My horses, my books and my friends will divide my 


time pretty equally; I shall not keep less company, but only better, 
for I shall choose it,” 


His last political act was to bring in a bill for the reform 
of the calendar, which was passed in 1751. This excellent 
measure, which equalized the style of Great Britain and 

- Ireland with that of the Continent, where the errors of the 
Julian computation had been corrected more than a century 


But Chesterfield’s | 


| and a half previously, aroused a terrible clamor among the 


ignorant multitude, and ‘‘ Give us back the eleven days you 
| 


robbed us of!” became an electioneering cry against the 
Earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, the framers of tho 
| Act. During the last illness of the latter celebrated matho- 
matician, the people ascribed his sufferings to a judgment 
of Heaven, for having taken part in such an impious pro 
In 1752 the earl was attacked with an incurab]. 
**Retirement was my choice seven years ago,” 
Public 


ceeding ! 
deafness. 
he said ; ‘‘it is now become my necessary refuge. 
life and I are parted for ever.” 

On the very day he resigned, he went to White’s an 
played all night. He had refrained most rigidly from gam- 
bling during the whole time he held office. But he had 
better ways of employing his leisure than that. His brother 
had bequeathed him a villa at Blackheath, and there he 
spent much of his time cultivating his garden and his fruit 
trees, and occasionally contributing a paper to the World. 
‘* All my amusements,” he writes to Dayrolles (1755), ‘‘are 
reduced to the idle business of my little garden, and to the 
reading of idle books, where the mind is seldom called upon. 
Notwithstanding this unfortunate situation, my old philoso- 
phy comes to my assistance, and enables me to repulse the 
attacks of melancholy, for I never have one melancholic 
moment.” 

I have already recorded the birth of his son, to whom he 
gave the name of Philip Stanhope. From the child’s earli- 
est years he evidently felt a deep affection for him, and to 
make him the most polished and accomplished gentleman of 
the time soon became the great ambition of his life. No 
pains, no expense were to be spared to accomplish this 
object. He was sent for two years to the German universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Lausanne. The vacations were spent at 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Rome, and Naples, where 
his father’s introduction gained him admission to the best 
society. By Frederick of Prussia he was received with tho 
utmost cordiality. Chesterfield, in one of his letters, had 
compared the Court of Prussia with that of Rome. ‘You 
will see there,” he wrote, “full well, as Horace did at Rome, 
how States are defended by arms, adorned by manners, anJ 
improved by laws.” When some of the courtiers demurred 
at the young man on account of his birth, the king replied : 
**Were he Lord Chesterfield’s dog, I would have treated 
him in the most distinguished manner,” which shows how 
highly the earl was thought of by that astute monarch. 
But more upon his own instructions, as contained in his cele- 
brated Letters, which he began to write when the boy was in 
his tenth year, than upon any other influence, did the ear] 
depend. 

Everybody knows Dr. Johnson’s dictum upon those let- 
ters. But it is wrong in both its assertions ; the morals are 
not such as he states them to be, neither are they adapted 
for the perusal of the young. That many passages in those 
compositions are immoral, according to the code of the 
present day, I have no wish to deny ; but they wore a very 
different aspect in the days in which they were writte 
Then, the violation of the seventh Commandment was a 
much an adjunct of a fine gentleman as snuff and hair 
powder. It is said that Chesterfield infamously counsels 
his son to violate the sanctuary of wedded life, but it must 
be remembered that the letters from which such inferences 
are drawn were written during his son’s residence in France. 
Now, all who have any acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of that country during the reign of Louis XV. are 
fully aware that every married lady had a lover attached to 
her train; it was a privilege that no husband would have 
dreamed of denying—in short, it was a domestic institution ; 
therefore, when indignant virtue begins to shriek over deso- 
lated homes, etc., it is_simply talking nonsense. Lord 
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Chesterfield knew that it was impossible for a young man of | 


fashion to live in such a corrupt society without falling into 
its errors ; he knew that all the preaching and warnings in 
the world would not make him better than his surround- 
ings ; so he did what he considered the next best thing— 
cautioned him against excesses, and such amours as might 
bring trouble and disgrace upon him. I do not pretend to 
assert that this was the moral and proper course, or even 
that the earl regarded such errors with other than a very in- 
dulgent eye. 
and not make it worse than itis. That he could instil far 
different lessons is proved by such a passage as the following : 


“There is nothing so delicate as your moral character, and noth- 
ing which it is you. interest so much to preserve pure. Should 
you be suspected of injustice, malignity, perfidy, lying, etc., all the 
parts and knowldege ix the world will never procure you esteem, 
friendship, or respect. Astrange concurrence of circumstances 
has sometimes raised very bad men to high stations; but they have 
been raised like criminals to a pillory, whero their persons, and 
their crimes, by being more conspicuous, are only the more known, 
the more detested, and the more pelted and insulted. If, in any 
case whatsoever, affectation and ostentation are pardonable, it is in 
the case of morality; though een there, * would not advise you to 
a Pharisaical pomp of virtue. But I will recommend to you a 
most scrupulous tenderness for your moral character, and the ut- 
most care not to do or say the least thing that may ever so slightly 
taint it.” 

Surely this is written in a noble and exalted strain. He 
writes in another place: ‘‘ While you were a child I en- 
deavored to form your walk habitually to virtue and honor 
before your understanding was capable of showing you their 
beauty and utility.” The next worst accusation brought 
against the Letters is, that they place the graces of the person 
far before those of the mind. To understand this tendency, 
we must know the person to whom they were addressed. 
Philip Stanhope was a studious man and a ripe scholar; 
there was no need to counsel him upon the value of culti- 
vating the understanding, he,did so indefatigably ; but, on 
the other hand, he was heavy, awkward, and ungraceful in 
his carriage, and altogether lacking in polish; hence his 
father’s insistance upon those points. ‘‘ Will it “c his head, 
his heart, or his knowledge any harm to have the utmost 
delicacy of manners, the most shining advantages of air and 
address, the most endearing attentions, and the most en- 
gaging graces ?” he demands. Again, it is said that the Let- 
ters teach duplicity ; but Chesterfield intended his son to be 
a statesman, and the duplicity he teaches is that of diplo- 
macy. Neither does it seem to me such a base and dreadful 
thing to counsel him—to cultivate the good graces even of 
the valets and chambermaids about a court, since it may one 
day be in their power to do him a good or an evil turn. On 
the contrary, there is profound wisdom in such ‘a caution. 
In a great and complex piece of machinery, no one thinks of 
ignoring certain wheels because they are small. 

But, as I said before, I do not hold that these things are 
good reading for the young, as their tendency is to destroy 
the frankness and ingenuousness of youth. No man should 
read Chesterfield until he has passed his thirtieth year, then 
he will find him a profitable study. Yet, with all the 
father’s labors, Philip Stanhope was a disappointment. He 
entered Parliament at twenty-one, and the Earl took infinite 
pains to prepare him for an orator. But he spoke only 
once ; his awkward shyness spoiled his maiden speech, and 
no argument or encouragement could induce him to make a 
second essay. He sank into obscurity and died a few 
months before the earl, who then discovered that he had 
been clandestinely married several years previously, and had 
a wife and two children—an ill return for the kindness that 
had been lavished upon him. Yet Chesterfield comes forth 
nobly from au ordeal through which many a rigidly virtu- 
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ous man would not have passed ; although his son had so 
deceived him, he provided for the widow, and took the 
children to his heart. Here is a letter written to them a 
short time before his death : 


“T received two days two of the best written letters I ever saw in 
my life—the one signed “Charles Stanhope,” the other, “ Philip 
Stanhope.” As for you, Charles, I did not wonder at it, for you will 
take pains, and are a lover of letters; but you idle rogue, you Phil, 
how came you to write so well that one can almost say of you two, 
“ Et cantare pares et respondero parati ?” Charles will explain the 


school from your intimacy with Master Strangeways, and that they 
call you Master Strangeways, for to be sure you are a strange boy. 
Is this true? Tell me what you would have me bring you both 
from home, and I will bring it when I come from town. In the 
mean time, God bless you both!” 


The man who could write thus to two children who had 
no claim upon him in the eye of the law had not a bad 
heart. And yet Mrs. Philip Stanhope was so ungrateful as 
to publish all his letters to her husband a twelyemonth after 
his death. 

Old age and infirmities had been creeping upon him now 
for many years. He called his daily ride, with his old wit, 
‘rehearsing his funeral.” ‘* Tyrawley and I have been dead 
these two years,” he used to say, ‘‘ but we do not choose to 
have it known.” 

Upon the morning of his decease his friend Dayrolles paid 
him his usual visit. The valet opened the curtains of the 
bed and announced him. The earl had just strength 
enough to say in a faint voice, ‘‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.” 
These were his last words. ‘His good breeding,” said the 
physician, who was in the room, ‘ only quits him with his 
life.” 

He died in March, 1773. 

There is one confession he makes somewhere in his works 
which I like least of any of his self-disclosures. “I am 
neither a melancholy nor a cynical disposition, and am as 
willing and as apt to be pleased as anybody, but I am sure 
that since I had the full use of reason nobody has ever 
heard me laugh.” Yet there are passages scattered through 
his writings which seem to come from a heart one can 
scarcely believe to beat in the bosom of a laughless man. 
Of such is one in which he reprobates ‘‘ the contempt which 
most historians show for humanity in general, as if the 
whole human species consisted of but one hundred and fifty 
people, called and dignified (commonly very undeservedly 
too) by the titles of emperors, kings, popes, generals, and 
ministers.” Speaking of the Turkish Janissaries sometimes 
strangling their vizier or emperor he says, “‘I am glad the 
capital strangler should in his turn be strangable ; for I 
know of no brute so fierce, nor no criminal sé guilty, as the 
creature called a sovereign, whether king, sultan, or sophi, 
who thinks himself either by divine or human right vested 
with an absolute power of destroying his fellow-creatures, or 
who, without inquiring into that right, lawlessly exerts that 
power.” 


HOW LEECHES ARE FATTENED, 

WE aro on the waste lands of Gascony—that semi-dried-up 
ocean, which is no longer sea and not yet land. Pines of a 
sinister-looking green, more or less injured by tapping, are 
all that decorate the sombre landscape. Death hovers over 
this long, sterile plain, and the pines, dripping with resin, 
seem to be weeping in sympathy with the utter desolation 
around. No sound breaks the eternal silence of this open 
sepulchre. The traveler, under the painful influence grow- 
ing out of his gloomy surroundings, presses forward as 
rapidly as the heavy, sodden soil will permit, in search of 
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the squalid hospitality afforded by the few huts scattered, 
at long intervals, over this desolate region, and inhabited by 
the Landais peasants. 

Suddenly he descries in the horizon, like fantastic 
shadows, a troop of strange, indefinable animals. The 
shadows appear to advance toward the traveler, who slackens 
his pace. The more these apparitions develop themselves 
to his astonished gaze, the more do the animals composing 
this fantastic group assume a peculiar and unfamiliar air 
and shape. But are they really animals, or only shadows 
produced by some optical delusion? Mechanically the 
traveler stops, the better to contemplate this phenomenon, 
and to elucidate his doubts. He starts back with surprise 
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and terror! They are indeed shadows, but shadows in 
themselves, and moving by virtue of an independent power. 








dered imagination of ancient historians. No, the man whom 
our traveler beholds is simply a peasant, mounted on stilts. 
The animals which he is driving are still denizens of the 
earth ; the wounds upon their bodies have not been made 
by birds of prey, but by the whip, and harness wearing 
upon bones covered only with hide. They draw near to the 
traveler, and he can but marvel that life, with its mysterious 
laws, can still animate these wrecks, dragged down by age 
and its attendant sufferings. 

Whence come these living dead, and where are they go- 
ing? Should any one write their biographies, it would be 
found that many among them had constituted the pride and 
glory of their masters, whether on the race-course, in the 
hunt, or on the battlefield, where the horse conducts the 
victors to triumph or protects the flight of the vanquished. 
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HOW LEECBES ARE FATTENED—DRIVING HORSES INTO A LEECH SWAMP.—SEE PAGE 475. 


The stories of Hoffmann are realized, the enchanters of the ; But years come on apace, and with them the disaffection of 


Middle Ages are come back to earth; sorcerers have, after 
all, only spoken the truth! Horses, long since dead, and 
half devoured by birds of prey, stagger along as if lacking 
command of their limbs, animated by the power and caprice 
of a supernatural and diabolic will! A man, tall as the 
giants of old, drives them along, staffin hand. From time 
to time he bends his body over his long legs to strike these 
fantastic beasts. The stick rebounds at contact with the 
bones of these skeletons, with a dull, hollow sound. Is this 
man Satan himself, or one of those giants who long ago 
peopled Scandinavia? No, Satan no longer needs to ride 
astride of those ghostly horses to be conducted to his infer- 
nal orgies, and in this nineteenth century we know that the 
Scandinavian giants had no existence outside of the disor- 





masters. To the noble services rendered, succeed hard and 


humble toil. The beast comes at last to know the pangs of 
hunger, and finally the sentence of death is pronounced 
against him. A little straw, greedily devoured, has given 
him the strength necessary to bear him to the dealer in 
hides, who, thrifty by nature, has calculated the value of his 
skin in his present dilapidated condition, and considers that 
the most profitable manner of disposing of the wretched 
beast is to sell him to the leech-fattener. So the dainty pet 
of a few years ago takes his place with others designed for 
the same branch of industry. 

Then, some fine day, the troop is driven off, like so many 
portable barrels of blood, to the marsh lands, where leeches 





are bred and fattened, 
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Our readers may not be aware of the fact, but there is a 
curious branch of industry followed by certain inhabitants 
of the great marsh lands in the neighborhood of Gascony 
and Bordeaux, France. Some years ago a farmer observed 
that the leeches native to these marshes attained to a great 
size in places where many cattle were turned out to pasture, 
and more particularly where horses formed the principal 
stock. This suggested to him the idea of making leech-cul- 
ture a specialty. He had some small capital, and this he 
was shrewd enough to turn to the best advantage. In the 
first place, he rented a tract of marsh, which he divided off 
into square ponds, surrounded with railings. The water in 
these ponds is about fifteen inches deep, and the mud at the 


bottom of them affords Winter quarters for myriads of | 


leeches, which, when the warm sun of Spring arouses them 
from their Winter lethargy, come up to the surface very 
lively, and anxious for a gorge upon their natural aliment 
blood. To supply this, the leeck cultivator invested a por 
tion of his capital in a drove of old horses, which were 
bought up by him at an average price of about $2.50 per 
head. 

No sooner were these wretched victims driven into the 
ponds than than they were fastened upon by the leeches, 
whose voracious instincts were aroused the moment the 
water became agitated. 
horses becoming so exhausted by these insatiable blood- 
suckers as to sink down into the water, where they are 
sometimes suffocated before assistance can come to hand. 
sut the new and last masters of the urfortunate beasts usu- 
ally find the means of improving their latest breath, by 
methodically emptying their impoverished veins by squeez- 
ing their half-dry arteries, as one would press a lemon, 
Their sufferings are terrible, their agony slow, but none the 
less extreme. What matter! It is for the benefit cf trade, 
How proud must the leech-fattener be of the money gained 
in the pursuit of his ennobling avocation ! 

But let us follow the horse in his march to death, stilling 
the beatings of our heart as we do so. 

He is usually so managed as to furnish three meals to the 
leeches, who are too delicate ever to suck blood from the 
same spot a second time. On his first introduction to the 
marsh, the horse is only driven in to the depth of his girth. 
The ravenous leeches fasten themselves on their prey in- 
stantly, and the poor horse, trembling at the outset at the 
numberless pricks with which he is covered, soon finds his 
strength abandoning him from loss of blood. Before, how- 
ever, he is entirely exhausted, he is withdrawn from the 
marsh by dint of blows, vigorously applied, when efforts are 
made to restore his failing powers, and food is placed before 
him, that more blood may be made, to serve as a second 
meal. He is allowed to satisfy his hunger for the first time 
for many a long month, and after a few days of bountiful 
fare, his wounds have become healed, and he is considered 
in condition to afford meal number two. 

This time he is driven into the marsh until his back is 
covered. The still hungry leeches fasten themselves on 
every portion of his body not previously touched, and con- 
tinue to suck his blood until he again shows symptoms 
which induce his master to withdraw him from the marsh. 
A few heavy blows arouse to action his almost exhausted 
strength ; he mechanically raises his head and makes an 
effort, which finally brings him on dry land again. Verily 
there is wondrous vitality in these poor beasts. 

Tenderly cared for, copiously fed, sent out to pasture, 
and the horse secretes a new stock of blood—the last that 
he will be called upon to shed in man’s service. 

The third time he is driven entirely into the marsh, being 
allowed only his nostrils out of the water, and this time he 
is not withdrawn. In terrible agony he expires with the 








Instances are not unfrequent of | 
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loss of his last drop of blood, and his wretched body is 
oftentimes left to decay wher ‘it fell. 

Mary invalids have lost their lives through the applica- 
tion of poisonous leeches, which became so from the im- 
purity of the blood of the poor horses on which they had 
fattened. 

Leaving out of view the sufferings of the poor horses, 
we thus see that the safety of the human species is often 
compromised by this horrible traffic, which although, hap- 
pily, not carried on in oar own eountry, still comes so near 
home to us as to jeopardize our lives, as most of the leeches 
used here are imported. 





THE TURKISH CAFE, 


Tue introduction of wine and other fermented and intoxi- 
cating liquors, which is one of the most important laws of 
the code of El-Islam, has caused the greater number of the 
disciples of this faith to become immoderately addicted to 
other means of inducing slight intoxication, or different 
kinds of pleasurable excitement. The most prevalent 
means, in most Moslem countries, of exciting what the 
Arabs term keyf, which I cannot more nearly translate than 
by the term ‘placid enjoyment,” is tobacco. 

It appears that tobacco was introduced into Turkey, 
Arabia, and other countries of the East shortly before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century of the Christian era ; 
that is, not many years after it had begun to be regularly 
imported into Western Europe, as an article of commerce, 
from America. Its lawfulness to the Mecter has often been 
warmly disputed, but is now genccally allowed. In the 
character of the Turks and Arabs who have become ad- 
dicted to its use it has induced considerable changes, par- 


, ticularly rendering them more inactive than they were in 
| earlier times, leading them to waste over the pipe many 





; hours which might be profitably employed ; but it has had 


another and a better effect—that of superseding, in a great 
measure, the use of wine, which, to say the least, is very 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants of hot climates. 

In the tales of ‘‘ The Thousand and One Nights,” which 
were written before the introduction of tobacco into the 
East, and which we may confidently receive as presenting a 
faithful picture of the state of Arabian manners and customs 
at the period when they appeared, we have abundant evi- 
dence that wine was much more commonly and more openly 
drank by Moslems of that time, or of the age immediately 
preceding, than it is by those of the present day. 

It may further be remarked, in the way of apology for 
the pipe, as employed by the Turks and Arabs, that the 
mild kinds of tobacco generally used by them have a very 
gentle effect ; they calm the nervous system, and, instead of 
stupefying, sharpen the intellect. The pleasures of Eastern 
society are certainly much heightened by the pipe, and it 
affords the patient a cheap and sober refreshment, and 
probably often restrains him from less innocent 
dulgences. 

The cup of coffee, which, when it can be afforded, gener- 
ally accompanies the pipe, is commonly regarded as an 
almost equal luxury, and doubtless conduced with tobacco 
to render the use of wine less common among the Arabs. 
Its name, kahweh, an old Arab term for wine, strengthens 
this supposition. It is said that the discovery of the re- 
freshing beverage afforded by verry of the coffee-plant 
was: made in the latter part oF the seventh century of tho 
Flight (or, of the thirteenth of the Christian era), by a 
certain devotee named the Sheikh Omar, who, driven by 
persecution to a mountain of El-Yemen, with a few of his 
disciples, was induced, by the want of provisions, to make 
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an experiment of “the decoction of coffee-berries as an 
article of food, the coffee-plant being there ~» spontaneous 
production. It was not, however, till about two centuries 
after this period that the use of coffee began to become 
common in El-Yemen. It was imported into Egypt between 
the years 900 and 910 of the Flight (toward the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century of our 
era, or about a century before the introduction of tobacco 
into the East), and was then drunk in the great mosque El- 
Azhar by the fakeers of El-Yemen and Mekkeh and El- 
Medeeneh, who found it very refreshing to them while 
engaged in their exercises of Yeciting prayers and the 
praises of God, and freely indulged themselves with it. 
About half a century after it was introduced into Constan- 
tinople. 

In Arabia, in Egypt and in Constantinople it was often 
the subject of sharp disputes among the pious and learned, 
many doctors asserting that it possessed intoxicating quali- 
ties, and was, therefore, an unlawful beverage to Moslems ; 
while others contended that, among many other virtues, it 
had that of repelling sleep, which rendered it a powerful 
help to the pious in their nocturnal devotions. According 
to the fancy of the ruling power, its sale was therefore 
often prohibited and again legalized. It is now, and has 
been for many years, acknowledged as lawful by almost all 
‘he Moslems, and is immoderately used even by the Wah- 
udbees, who are the most rigid in their condemnation of 
tobacco, and in their adhering to the precepts of the Koran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. Formerly, it was gen- 
erally prepared from the berries and husks together, and it 
is still so prepared, or from the husks alone, by many per- 
sons in Arabia. In other countries of the East it is pre- 
pared from the berries alone, freshly roasted and pounded. 

Cairo contains above a thousand kahwehs, or coffee-shops. 
The kahweh is, generally speaking, a small apartment, 
whose front, which is toward the street, is of open wooden 
work, in the form of arches. Along the front, except 
before the door, is (or was) a mastabah, or raised seat, of 
stone or brick, two or three feet in height, and about the 
same in width, which is covered with matting ; and there 
are similar seats in the interior, on two or three sides. 
The coffee-shops are most frequented in the afternoon and 
evening ; but by few except persons of the lower orders, 
and tradesmen. The exterior mastabah is generally pre- 
ferred. Each person brings with him his own tobacco and 
pipe. Coffee is served by the kahwegee, or attendant of the 
shop, at the price of five faddahs a cup, or ten for a little 
sekreg, or pot, of three or four cups. The kahwegee also 
seeps two or three ndrgeelehs or sheeshehs, and gozehs, which 
latter are used for smoking both the tumbdak, or Persian 
tobacco, and the hasheesh, or hemp ; for hasheesh is sold at 
some coffee-shops. Musicians and story-tellers frequent 
some of the kahwehs, particularly on the evenings of 
religious festivals. 








Tr is strange that the eye of man should have that magic 
power we have all felt that it possesses. Wecan contemplate 
other bright and beautiful objects without withdrawing our 
gaze; and what is there in the formation of an eye that 
should create in us any uneasiness? It is the consciousness 
that the eye is the index of the mind—that when a man fixes 
his eye on us we are the subject of his thoughts, and that a 
being gifted with a soul like ourselves is employing its 
energies and setting its machinery at work about ourselves. 
It is this conviction that makes us modestly, and almost 
involuntarily, shrink from such an inspection. 


CouraGE consists not in hazarding without fear, but in 
veing resolutely minded in a just cause, 





SAFFRON-CULTURE IN THE ABRUZZI. 


Tue saffron of commerce is the prepared stigmas of the 
Crocus sativus, which is now found growing wild in parts of 
England, but it is supposed was introduced at some remote 
period from Asia. The common safflower or false saffron 
frequently cultivated in gardens, and used as a substitute 
for true saffron in dyeing, is the Carthamus linctorius of bota- 
nists, and quite a different plant from the first, and far less 
valuable. The true saffron, as we have said, is a species of 
crocus, only growing a few inches high—a fact which will 
enable our readers to better appreciate the following de- 
scription of its culture by the peasants in the Abruzzi : 

At the Pharmaceutical Conference at Bristol, says the 
London Garden, Mr. H. Groves narrated a botanical tour in 
the Abruzzi, a sea of mountains where the Apennines pre- 
sent their grandest chain. On the lower spurs of these 
mountains, at a height of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the cul- 
tivation of saffron has been carried on for many generations. 
The mountains are calcareous, and except to the botanist 
who has roamed them, present a very barren aspect, only 
relieved by the beech thickets which straggle up their flanks 
as far as the tree limit. The cultivated ground commences 
below the beech thickets, and is but a little less stony than 
the ground above ; however, corn and potatoes thrive well, 
and a little lower down the saffron plots are established. 
Here the stones are removed as much as is possible in a soil 
that consists of little else, and the ground is well trenched 
to the depth of half a metre, and prepared in August with 
animal manure, preferably that of sheep, so as to be ready 
for the planting of the bulbs in the following October. The 
bulbs are planted in ridges, with intervening furrows, which 
for economy of soil are sown with corn, as this crop is 
gathered before the saffron flowers appear, and the furrows 
remain free as pathways for the gatherers ; besides which 
they are so disposed as to drain the plot. 

In the latter part of October and the whole of November 
the crop is gathered. Women gather the flowers early in 
the morning, and remove the stigmata at their leisure. 
Several flowers usually grow from one bulb, in some 
instances as many as ten to twelve. Once planted, the 
saffron plots remain good for two years, at the end of which 
they are dug up, and in the third year are planted with 
corn, after which they may be used again for saffron, 
although they seek to keep the plots shifting as much as 
possible. Cows are lovers of saffron bulbs, and field mice 
would commit great havoc were they not looked after by the 
peasants, who keep small guns and traps constantly in the 
fields. Many of the wealthy landowners owe their position 
to saffron dealing, which in reality is speculation, as the 
price per kilo ranges from 100 to 300 lire, The poorer 
cultivators sell at the price of the year, but the richer 
dealers set aside their saffron in tins if the price does not 
suit them. Some seasons have yielded such profits that one 
year’s harvest has surpassed the value of the land under 
cultivation ; at others the cultivation would have ceased 
were not the beds of two years’ duration ; and consequently 
no expense entailed to wait the result ot a second season. 
The adulteration of saffron is carried out in various ways, 
the chief one being by mixing with it boiled and shredded 
beef, the shreds being stained with saffron water and after- 
ward dried. The filaments of the stamens are also dyed in 
the same manner and intermixed. Another adulterant 1s an 
almost impalpable yellow earth found occasionally in the 
mountains ; and finally, before taking the product to market, 
it is damped with wine or water. Dealers accustomed to 
buying saffron avoid these adulterated specimens, so that 
the Aquilan or Abruzzi quality rules higher than any other 
kind, not excepting that of Spain. 
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A TUREISH CAFE AT CAIRO,—-SEE PAGE 4 
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THE EBONY BRIDAL. 
By ELLA B. WASHINGTON. 


‘*Wuen I lived in Tennesseo 
I went courtin’ Rosa Lee; 
Her eyes was dark as Winter night, 
Lips as red as berries bright! 
When first I did her wooing go, 
She said, ‘ Now, don’t be foolish, Joe!’” 


Woorne and wedding, the common law to which common 
and uncommon humanity inevitably yield obedience some 
time in their lives—that blends with it a charm so inex- 
haustible we never grow too old to feel its influence! 
Whether it be prince or pariah, plebeian or patrician, in 
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| quently sustained them through the last dread agony. 

There were preliminary steps of official form necessary 
| before the wedding festivity could be properly conducted. 
For instance, the consent of the master and mistress was 
courteously asked, 23 well as that of the parents on both 
sides ; also, the sanction of the Church. 

When the plantation beau had succeeded in persuading 
some gushing girl to take him ‘for better for worse” 
(mostly the latter), he speedily presented himself before his 
master, and thereupon a ludicrous scene would ensue, some- 
what in this wise : 

Saturday night, a favorite time, the family supper over, 
household grouped around a table in the library, elderly 
gentleman in spectacles seated in a dignified arm-chair, ab- 
| sorbed in the contents of a newspaper—rappings, not spirit- 
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THE EBONY BRIDAL.— PREPARING THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


high or Jow estate, weddings are always interesting, what- 
ever color or complexion they represent. 

Especially among the peculiar people of whom I am 
writing were such events cherished as the ultima thule of 
pleasure, grandeur, fun, and frolic. Speaking from long 
observation and experience, the incidents related are real, 
not imaginary —fact, not fiction. Surrounded with slaves 
from infancy, they formed part of the landscape of a South- 
ern woman’s life; take them away, and the picture loses 
half of its reality. 

They watched our cradles, they were the companions of 
our sports ; their hands assisted our bridal decorations, and 
tenderly wrapped us in our shrouds. And so, in turn, we 
endeavored to promote their pleasure at weddings and 
Christmas frolics, cared for their needs in sickness, and fre- 

Vol, IV,, No. 4—31. 


ual, at the door, which a daughter opens quickly, evidently, 
from the expression of her face, posted in regard to the mis- 
sion of the party desiring to enter ; some whispering, with 
smothered laughter ; and then, acting as advance guard, 
she says: 

‘Papa, James wants to see you, particularly.” 

Paterfamilias looks up vacantly over his spectacles, finally 
catches the idea, and replies, still digesting the news : 

“‘Treckon I know what he is after. Let him come in, 
and behave yourself, Nellie! Don’t laugh, or he'll not get 
through for an hour.” 

This with an admonitory shake of the head at the irre- 
pressible daughter, who is evidently bent on mischief. 

Just then the door slowly opens, and Jim or Jeems, as 


he is called, pops his head through the door, followed by 
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the rest of him, which represents, on the whole, a fair speci- 
men of his race, a genuine Cuffy, very dark as to oom- 
plexion, very curly as to hair, with features to correspond. 
He makes a low bow, accompanied by a spasmodic chitch at 
his forelock, followed by an insane attempt to dodge into 
the crown of his hat, which the hat but partially permits. 
He stammers, breathes hard, rolls up his eyes, grins as if 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance, utters a convulsive chuckle, 
looks as if he would like to retire rapidly anywhere, and 
finally, after a desperate effort, blunders out, ‘‘ Massa, mo 
an’ Melia (dodges behind the hat again) has ’cluded to get 
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married, if you has no ‘jections; and having successfully | 


effected this climax, Jeems expands into a grin like a face- 
tious gorilla, showing a shining sct of grinders of unequaled 
ivory, then plucking up courage, continues, “‘I’se got a 
‘spectable character an’de proper havior an’ conducement, 





So it came about, when this particular wedding was in 
peospect, there were great preparations and much jollifica- 
tron, both among blacks and whites, in anticipation of the 
evem. All the finery that could be spared from our toilets 
was in requisition ; there was culling over of wardrobes ; 
ransacking of those ancient institutions called bandboxes ; 
artificial flowers, ribbons and tinsel ornaments were eagerly 
sought after, to provide the incessant demand for head- 
dresses—they being considered a sine qua non of the toilet 
required for the occasion. 

Prepasing the wedding garment ! 

Who shall describe its infinite importance in the eyes of 
the assembled group in that simple, comfortable room, a 
fire of substantial logs burning on the hearth in the broad, 
deep chimney ! those scenes come before us like the faces 


| of familiar friends, so many such have we looked upon in 


an’ ’Melia’s fambly has gin dere consent, pervidin’ you say 


de same, massa.” At this point Jeems executes another bow 


of a very elaborate,character, and clutches the front lock of | 


wool most energetically. Old gentleman looks benevolent, 
and says, ‘Well, James, I have no objection; you have 
always given me satisfaction ; Amelia is a good girl; you 
will do well, and I hope make her a kind husband.” 


“Thank you, massa; de Lord knows I’se gwine to try; | 


*scuse me, I’m much obligated ;” and he straightens up, ex- 


pands ecstatically, and makes his exit with a final flourish. | 
Arriving at the servants’ hall, Jeems boisterously announces | 


his triumphant success, cuts various capers of exuberant 
excitement, and makes a tremendous swell rehearsing the 
interview with ‘‘ ole massa” in original fashion. 

“Yah, ha! Dis here darky’s a whole team, he is ; takes 
him to argufy and ’spute de questions ’cordin’ to law ; he 
knows a thing or two, he does—yah, ha! didn’t me an’ 
massa ’scuss de facs ob de case ober superlujus like ? I tell 
you we did. Dat darky from ober Mass Allen’s plantation 
cum sparkin’ ’Melia—thort he was gwine to cotch her ; fool, 
he was, couldn’t come it nary time !” 

At this point Jeems, in eestacies, frisks off to seek his 
*Melia, singing as he goes snatches of an old song: 

* De bess-lookin’ feller in de county, oh! 
My ole massa tole me so; 
I look in de glass an’ foun’ ’twas so, 
Just as massa tole me, oh!” 

The engagement being duly announced by consent of all 
parties, there at once began elaborate preparations for a big 
wedding, which, if the bride-elect happened to be a house- 
maid—this class being considered par excellence the ppper- 
tendom of darkydom—then the projected festival became a 
most important affair, in which the white family were much 





interested, especially the young lady whose /ille de chambre | 


the girl might be ; many handsome articles little worn be- 
ing selected from the mistress’s wardrobe for her maid’s 
trousseau. 

There were various commissions for city purchases on a 
moderate scale, for the word fashion was not unknown 
among slaves. Though the vase might be colored differ- 
ently, there were the same feminine foibles developed in 
greater or less degree, according to character and intelli- 
gence. A wide or narrow check was all important in the 
turban handkerchief or apron; and an observer might 
readily detect among them the peculiarities which distin- 
guish higher society. 

The plantation belle was in some sort the same capricious 
creature who treads the boards of a city ball-room ; the re- 
spectable matron of the field held a similar range of influence 
with her who presides and dictates in polished circles ; the 
sable beau assumed the dandy’s air of conscious exquisite- 


ness, and the most intelligent were the ruling spirits that 
led the mass, as elsewhere, 





‘the days that are no more !” 

Observe the enterprising matron at the table, with mus- 
cular arms bared above the elbows, flat-iron resolutely 
grasped in one hand, the other keeping the interesting gar- 
ment in place! She evidently ‘‘ means business,” and feels 
the importance of her work, so seriously sentimental and 
solemnly sublime, and is, we opine, resolved to achieve a 
triumph in the ircning art, and reduce the article under 
hand to an immaculate and supreme degree of smoothness 
never before accomplished on any similar garment or 
occasion. 

How energetically she manipulates that flat-iron, that 
seems stolidly or solidly unconscious that it, of all other 
irons, has been selected to do such distinguished duty ! 
Its associate stands on the corner of the table, condemned, 
probably, for culpable coldness, and consequently neglected. 

How carefully has every plait been folded, and every 
wrinkle smoothed, until it seems a work of supererogation to 
press another stroke upon the garment already reduced to a 
state of unexceptionable unwrinkled smoothness. Judging 
from the piquant and very decided expression of Madame 
Mére’s uplifted countenance, with the resolute and oracula 
turn of her head, we may surmise she is bestowing somo 
matronly advice, or laying down the law to her interesting 
young daughter, whose maiden meditations, no longer fancy 
free, have resolved themselves into a sentimental] reverie. 
Possibly she is resisting some suggestion on the damsel’s 
part, who stands by her mother’s side looking on, with 
hands meekly folded, one on the other under her apron, an 
image of patient resignation. 

The bride-elect, as we suppose her to be, has already 
removed the handkerchief that covers heads both young 
and old, taken out her hair (only done on state occasions, as 
it is a work of time and importance). And here it is 
requisite to mention that a fashion prevails among the 
negroes of cultivating length of hair—a difficult achieve- 
ment—by plaiting multitudinous little locks very tight all 
over their heads, and tying them with a string, each par- 
ticular lock standing up for itself—we should call it a 
coiffure rampant ; after which extraordinary arrangement of 
the tresses, their heads present the appearance of an en- 
raged porcupine. It is generally hidden by the turban 
handkerchief during the week, but on Sunday carefully 
taken out, and combed into a frisette elaborate enough to 
satisfy the ambition of any Broadway belle. 

In connection with this, we must notice another singular 
custom common among them. They are frequently seen 
with a lock of hair on the crown of their heads, tied closely 
up toa small stick about an inch long, the scalp being so 
tightly drawn, eyes and mouth stand ajar, fixed in a gro- 
tesque gape, while winking would be an impossibility. 

Noticing a boy undergoing this operation one day, I said: 
‘* What is your hair tied up so tight for, Joo ?” 
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The boy gave a ghastly attempt at a grin, when the boy’s 
mother, standing near, came to the rescue, and replied : 
‘‘Him palate down, Miss Nellie, ’cause he dun cotch a bad 
cold, and I bin tie he hair up, for fetch up he palate.” 

There was one smart middle-aged man—the plantation 
quack—who contrived skillfully to combine the somewhat 
incongruous professions of preacher, doctor, surgeon, sage, 
oracle, with a considerable tincture of the knave; and to 
him were referred cases of moral, social or physical trouble, 
for all of which he contrived to manufacture some infallible 
remedy, the faith of his followers being so implicit in his 
skill, they believed themselves benefited always. He was 
absurdly self-important and pompous, tossed his head dis- 
dainfully at ‘‘common darkies,” and made ineffectual efforts 
to turn up his flat nose, which said organ disastrously de- 
feated. I said te him one day : ‘* Uncle Abram, are you a 
doctor or a preacher ?” ‘Looking down at his youthful in- 
terrogator with the superior air of an elephant contemplating 
a mouse, he replied : ‘‘’T would be onpossible for you to com- 
perhend how my cobberosity perscribes to smaggatiate. I 
don’t ticularly confine my interlecs to no professions, but 
I’se what de white folks calls a chieftin.” This man was 
held to be especially skillful in the profound art of ‘‘ pulling 
up palates.” 

From the palette to the picture again is an easy transition. | 
Observe in the corner, near the table, two figures—one a 
girl of precociously developed curiosity, bent upon acquir- 
ing knowledge, and determined to explore every accessible 
avenue of information. She is the “‘entistenningest, know- 
ingest little darky,” evidently improving the present oppor- 
tunity. We should surmise that, ‘for ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain, that heathen Chinee was peculiar.” 
Leaning forward, with one hand supporting her chin, mouth 
open, eyes staring, ears pricked up, in a fixed attitude of 
eager interest, she listens with all her might to the interest- 
ing observations Madame Mére is making to the serious and 
sentimental young lady. ‘I have heard remarks to this 
effect : ‘Don’t you s'pose I knows w..at I'se talkin’ about, 
chile ? You needn’t try to tell me nuffin’, Ain’t I bin ion- 
ing long ’fore you was born? Dis darky’s hard to beat wid 
a flat-ion, she is; ole missis allays sed so, Go long, set 
down, chile ; you bin studdyin’ *bout Billy tell you ain’t got 
no sense ; but you'll come to’fore long. Dis lub ain’t nuffin 
but nonsense, arter all; it jes makes fools ob you yung 
folks, till you larns sum sense an’ gets ober it. Dat’s what 
J tells my ole man, an’ he an’ I gits on jis’ as comferable as 
any ob ’em does.” 

Tho girl listening has evidently been making premature 
efforts at adornment in dress, the womanly weakness already 
developed, as we see her feet incased in gaiter boots, the 
back of her head ornamented with a skeleton chignon. 

The boy is enjoying himself hugely, relying on the 
tender mercy of the chair for support, hands and feet 
relaxed in the intensity of repose, with fantastically fringed 
breeches reaching slightly below his knees, an ax he had 
been playing with on the floor ; wrapped in the drapery of 
slumber and his shirt, he is giving himself to “ pleasant 
dreams.” 

In the opposite corner, seated on a bench, are two veter- 
ans, apparently “going it strong” (we don’t approve of 
slang, but it’s so expressive !) on pipes, tobacco and gossip. 
The woman whose back faces front leans toward her com- 
panion in the eagerness of her narration, possibly rehashing 
the newest scandal, the latest event of death or marriage, or 
religious revival—a favorite topic. One of the auditors seated 
next her, in skirt and short gown, with arms folded com- 
fortably, seems a resigned listener, more under the soothing 
influence of the ‘‘weed” she smokes than excited by the 
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| pressure is an alarming quality. 





curiosity that inspires the girl to whom she is vis-a-vis, 
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Standing in the doorway near is a dignified dame, 
erect as a grenadier, looking down with somewhat scornful 
expression at the veteran gossip, or across at the important 
business progressing on the table. She, too, is devoting 
her leisure moments to energetic smoking, whiffing away 
wreaths that hover coyly overhead, then vanish in thin air. 
There is no concealing the melancholy fact that this woman 
is by nature what we call prim, and primness under high 
Even her dress has a 
planky, straight-laced look, while the head-handkerchief has 
a subdued, melancholy aspect—its ends drooping like the 
tail of a demoralized rooster held at ‘ half-mast” in a pour- 
ing rain. 

The wedding garment is preserved carefully by the 
negroes with peculiar reverence—some singular sentiment 
or superstition reserving them to be used at their deaths as 
a shroud. On the occasion of a negro quarter being de- 
stroyed by fire, the irreparable loss most profoundly and 
loudly lamented was the destruction of their cherished 
wedding garments, 

At last the eventful Saturday night arrives—this day of 
the week being always selected, to give them opportunity 
for rest on Sunday, or of keeping up the frolic in more sub- 
dued form, if they desired it on that day. A large room, 
used as a laundry, adjoining the kitchen, had been prepared 
for the festival—dressed with evergreens—the tin candle- 
sticks around the wall polished to extreme brightness, and 
decorated with sprigs of holly—the floor nicely scrubbed, 
and benches placed around the walls, which were freshly 
whitewashed. Another room was similarly prepared for 
the meat supper; the cake, lemonade, etc., were usually 
handed on waiters to the company. 

Juests from the plantations adjoining assembled in force, 
and at a late hour the ceremony took place. The bride’s 
dress was carefully arranged, the wreath and vail being ad- 
justed by the hands of her young mistress. The white 
family were called to witness the nuptials, and as they en- 
tered, the bride and groom, with their attendants, rose, 
formed in line, and a colored man—the religious leader— 
stepped forward to perform the service. te held a book in 
his hand, as he could read a little, and liked the imposing 
effect of appearing educated. Nothing daunted by the 
crowd, or the presence of his master’s family, he began with 
a prayer, followed by an exhortation to the pair now befora 
him on their duties in the new relation they were about to 
enter upon ; then, turning to the groom, he said, solemnly, 
‘*Jeems Jeffusson, is you bin gwine marry dis woman for lub 
or for money ?” 

‘For lub, sir,” says Jeems, bowing half to the preacher 
and half to the bride, in great gravity. 

“Melia Melindy,” says the reverend questioner to the 
woman, ‘‘is you bin gwine for marry dis man for lub or for 
money ?” 

“For lub, sir,” says "Melia Melindy, with a modest cour- 
tesy ; upon which he proceeded to join their right hande. 
The groomsmen and bridesmaids, who had been previouslt 
drilled in their parts, came forward to draw the gloves, suc- 
ceeding admirably with the bride’s ; but, alas! Jeems’s glove 
would not come—it was clinging white cotton, and held on 
tenaciously. Poor Jeems looked the very image of helpless- 
ness, and gazed angrily at the rebellious glove as if he 
longed to tear it off; but etiquette forbade. His arm was 
extended, his palm open with a kind of spasmodic motion, 
as the first bridesmaid tugged at the forefinger. By degrees 
the others came up, till there was one tugging at each digit, 
while a sixth directed ; but the more they pulled, the more 
that glove ‘‘ would not stay pulled.” 

At length the girls began to giggle ; the crowd with diffi- 
culty suppressed their laughter; the bride first began to 
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THE EBONY BRIDAL.— MARCHING TO THE FEAST. 


titter, and finally lost patience, exclaiming: ‘‘ Pull it off | solemnly; and after picking a ile longer at the thumb 
yourself, Jeems, anyway !” and fingers, the tenacious glove yielded, and by a “‘long 
But the superintendent of the ceremony waved her off | pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” Jeems’s brawny 
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hand was laid bare, and grasped the more delicate one of 
*Melia, after which the ring was placed on her finger, and 
the preacher concluded as follows : 

‘« An’ now, in de name ob de blessed Lord, I pernounces 
you man in’ wife, an’ wishes you many happy returns. 
Salute de bride.” Upon which the lips of Jeems Jeffusson 
resounded on those of Melia Melindy like the report of a 
Christmas Sgnnon. 

After shaking hands with the happy couple, and wishing 
them a bright future, the white people retired, leaving the 
company to unrestrained enjoyment. Looking in at the 
supper-room, there was a temporary table formed of ex- 
tended boards covered with a white cloth, and well supplied 
with substantials, such as roast fowls, ham, corned beef, 
mutton ; and, conspicuously rampant, a roast pig, standing 
on his four feet in a dish full of potatoes, a string of sau- 
sages ornamenting his neck, around which they formed a 
savory chain, and an apple between his teeth. His grin 
was grotesquely horrible. That particular pig seemed to 
fecl that the authot of the Essays of Elia had not misrepre- 
sented his merits. 

Until nearly dawn of day the frolic continued. We could 
hear, when waking in the night, the merry murmur of 
voices, shouts of laughter, with the sound of shuffling feet, 
mingled confusedly with the squeak of fiddles and the jingle 
of triangles, until at last they ceased, and the crowd retired 
in a state of sheer exhaustion. 

The illustration on page 484 evidently represents quite a 
distingué affair, bride and attendants in full dress, with 
wreaths of full-blown roses on their heads, and smiles on 
their full-blown lips. The bridegroom's countenance has a 
painful toothache expression, or else he apprehends that 
future henpecking hangs over his devoted head, though the 
demure young woman at his side now appears so eminently 
amiable. There may be lurking under this harmless ex- 
terior possibilities that will develop into a future Xan- 
tippe. 


Holding on to their instruments, the musicians sit so- | 


Jemnly contemplating the scene, while conspicuous in the 
group, near the fire, we see a fellow with side-whiskers and 
smirking countenance, evidently a ‘‘ heavy swell” gotten up 
without regard to expense. 

Another very domestic group on the opposite side seem 
to have dropped in sociably, without their ‘‘ store-clothes ” 
—old man leaning on his cane, swallowing the whole affair 
with intense satisfaction ; while his old woman, with mouth 
agape and staring eyes, resolutely grasps her kicking, s¢ual- 
ling baby, who resembles a galvanized monkey or an infant 
orang-outang on ‘‘a rampage.” Some youth of aspiring 
mind, bearing a family resemblance to a mummy, has 
climbed into a window-sill, and from this agreeable altitude 
enjoys a clear view of the whole room. The parson devotes 
himself earnestly to his business, and a lady of complacent 
countenance looks over from another corner, while all is 
‘‘merry as a mamriage-bell.” 

Next illustration presents a delirious scene, wherein, a la 
Doesticks, the entire company seem to be on a ‘regular 
bender,’ having a high old frolic, in animated and energetic 
fashion ; the very madness of revelry has taken possession 
of the crowd—the dance has become a romp set to music. 

In the centre of the picture we see the belle of the ball- 


room, who has evidenfly been attacked in the rear and cap- | 


tured by some entervrising admirer, who seeks to hold her 
vi et armis, while the struggling damsel extends her hands 
pleadingly to the favored one rushing to her rescue, like 
another Theseus following his Ariadne. How he prances 
and leaps, one foot poised high in air, the other on tiptoe, as 
with arms extended ready to press the subject and squeeze 
the object, he advances at ‘‘ double quick,” his mouth wide 
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| enough open for her to jump down his throat by mistake 
| for a cellar-door. He hears the voice of his beloved, not in 
altogether dulcet tones, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lem me go, I tell you, 
Billy ! or 'll kick you rite in yer moufe presenly ; you’s de 
sassiest nigger (always used as an opprobious epithet) I 
ebber did see; you needn’t s’pose I wants any ob ye’ 
huggin’, when I’se got Jeems for betterer for worser ; he’: 
jis’ de prettiest darky in dese diggins; ef you don’t lem me 
go he'll knock you down presenly ; take yer ugly old face 
away from here, or I'll jis’ gouge yer eyes out—I will ; don’t 
be flinging yer arms "bout dis chile—she dun spliced for life 
to somebody else ; go ‘long, I tell yer ;” and with this she 
gives a vigorous shove and sends the impertinent aggressor 
on Jeem’s property reeling across the room, the delighted 
husband clasping her willing waist, and joining in hearty 
guflaws at his discomfited antagonist, who is picking him- 
self up off the floor, looking very sheepish and insignificant. 

There is Juba, doing the double-shuffle, with his coat-tails 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, very much as if the “ devil 
was in his heels,” as Pompey premised ; nearfhim an ancient 
matron, throwing herself back, heels and hands elevated in 
an agony of amusement at her opposite neighbor, who 
seems solemnly absorbed, keeping time to the music. 
** Look at dat ole fool dar,” she shouts to any one who lis- 
tens, ‘‘Lord! how she pat de foots an’ claps her hands; 
cotch me takin’ all dat trouble. Yah, ha! Ain’t you gittin’ 
tired ober dar, Sukey ? Want me to help you, gal ?” 

‘*T feels like de mornin’ star—I does, fur shure. Tell dat 
feller he better stop tootin’ out ob dat horn he got. Yah, 
ha! he don’t take kere, he'll blow heself away presenly, or 
buss up for sartin, see ef he don’t ;” and at this climax of 
her wit, she goes into such convulsions of laughter that she 
and the chair roll over together on the floor. 

In the rear a chaotic crowd reel and surge in waves of 
insane merriment ; one energetic fellow tears his partner’s 

| dress into hopeless rents, with his leap-frog style of dancing. 
| Another, ignorant of the figures, runs after his girl in the 
style of an animated elephant, breathing like an asthmatic 
grampus, till at the order, ‘partners round,” with a puff 
andesnort of congratulation he comprehends his acknowl- 
edged right to seize and whirl her in his arms. Time 
passes, not with leaden wings, but on flying feet; the 
madness, the intoxication of delight absorbs the revelers 
till they succumb to sheer exhaustion; some curl up in 
corners, but most of the beaux— 





“Dance all night till the broad daylight, 
And go home with the girls in the morning.” 


The beachamber of a bride is sacred, whether the 
newly-wedded maid be a queen upon her throne or a beg- 
gar-girl who has found at last some one to shelter her from 
poverty and temptation—so we intrude with hesitancy upon 
the privacy of "Melia Melindy’s. 

’Melia’s mammy, like most darkies, was blessed with a 
superabundance of heirs, and as the maternal mansion 
| boasted but two bedsteads, our heroine had early forsaken 
the family bed for the floor, where, with the peculiar taste of 
her race, she was always able to find a plank as soft as a 
feathered nest close to the glowing héarthstone. As years 
| went on, and she was promoted to her present rank of 
| housemaid, her fondness for a lowly couch increased, and 
| 





her favorite resting-place was the rug before her mistress’s 
| fire ; there she slept peacefully, after the fashion of a faith- 
| ful watch-dog, with one important exception: "Melia was 
“awful ‘fraid of ghosts,” and her blankets were always 
wrapped so tightly around her head when sleeping, that 
neither the sound nor air could penetrate the heavy folds. 

| But now that our sable friend has suddenly become the 
most interesting person on the plantation, to the female 
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population of cabin and parlor, missis has taken down the 
extra bedstead in her own nursery, happily no longer 
needed there, and has presented it to the bride-elect, with a 
barrel or two of her best duck and goose feathers. It has 
been placed in position by her father in the large, empty 
room next her mother’s, and thither "Melia retires and 
Jocks herself in to set her house in order for the important 
occasion. For awhile she is annoyed by the shuffling of 
feet, mingled with smothered laughter, at the door ; for her 
teasing companions are trying to peep in through the cracks 
between the planks; but our bride is a smart girl, and she 
coolly draws within the latch-string at which they are vigor- 
ously pulling, while she sends a broadside of sarcastic 
rebuke into the crowd with wondrous effect. ‘‘Go away, 
*Tildy Jane ; I knows what you arter; but ’tain’t no use. 
Go ‘long and fix yer own weddin’-chamber, if you got any 
beau dat’s wurth habin’. Sukey! you better take yer eye 
away from dat rat-hole ‘fore I poke my finger in it—den you 
can’t roll it up at Jim no mo’. You tink I ain’t seen! but 
i tell you what, I is seen the green monster big as a meetin’ 
house in dat pop eye of yourn; and I knows you’s got a 
aankerin’ arter Jeems yourself. “Tain’t no use, chile; 
Brudder Zekiel tie us together to-night so tight you can’t 
tech him ; go hang up yer fiddle, gal, and roll yer eyes at 
somebody else. As to you, Jemimy, you so ole and ugly 
you'll never get anybody to hab you, so you needn’t want 
to know nothin’ ’bout brides and grooms. Go ‘long, ’oman, 
and try and be reconciled to lib single all yer days—missis 
needn’t save no feathers for you, though your old head is 
*most white and foolish enuf to go partnership wid dat 
cackling goose in de yard dat done loss her mate. Polly 
Ann, ’tis quite ondecent for a young gal like you to be 
peepin’ in de bride’s room! Go home an’ nuss your 
mammy’s baby till you’s ole enuf to go out and work in de 
field, den you can begin to tink ’bout beaux and weddins.” 

A faint attempt at a ‘‘ don’t care ” laugh floated in through 
the cracks and rat-hole ; and then the heavy tread of broad, 
flat feet was heard receding down the passage, and ’Melia 
remained in quiet possession of her sanctum. Her young 
lady had offered her services to assist in decorating this 
apartment, but she had dropped a deep courtesy, and de- 
clined the honor—only asking that her own work, when 
completed, should be inspected and commended. 

“Monarch of all she surveys,” she glances proudly 
around the neat room, and slowly begins her labor of love. 
From the heap of evergreens in the corner she selects the 
handsomest sprays of holly, cedar and pine, and arranges 
them on the narrow shelf over the huge fireplace. True, 
they were rather crowded, and were mingled in such dis- 
order that it looked as if the different species of plants had 
disagreed as to their respective merits, and fallen into a 
general mélée; but upon the whole, the dark-green leaves 
contrasted prettily with the whitewashed wall, and the 
cracked vase in the centre was properly regarded by its 
owner as the crowning glory of the mantel. A mass of 
cedar was next thrown into the grimy chimney-place, where 
it formed a friendly screen for the sooty bricks, whose color 
reminded one unpleasantly of dark complexions, Two 
gaudy prints in dark-stained frames were hung upon the 
wall, and ’Melia gazed first with admiration at the lady 
equestrian, in her blue-and-green riding-dress, and then 
with sympathetic emotion at the parting of a pair of dis- 
consolate lovers, who looked stoically down at her from 
behind the shadow of a red handkerchief, intended to 
deaden the sound of a kiss the picture-lover was in the act 
of bestowing upon his companion’s bright yellow cheek. 
Holly and cedar drooped over these interesting portraits, 
and fastened together the white cotton curtains that hung at 
the window. The floor is carefully swept, and then—with a 
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sigh that sounded like the escape of steam from a hoarse 
engine—’Melia turned to the bed. 
She cautiously shakes up the mattress freshly filled with 


.clean straw, tossing it up and catching it again in her strong 


arms, as if it were a moderate-sized base-ball ; then, with a 
caressing embrace, she presses her beloved feather-bed to 
her bosom—throws it coquettishiy from her—gathers it in 
her arms again, and again casts it away (like a iarge tabby 
cat playing with a helpless mouse), until it looks like an 
unsubstantial mountain. And finally, desisting from such 
violent exercise, she gently pats the resounding tick until 
the quivering mass subsides, a correct level is obtained, and 
sheets and coverlet of spotless whiteness hide the soft foun- 
dation from the view of the curious. 

Ruffled pillow-cases now press into shape a bushel of 
goose-feathers, intended to support the thick skulls of the 
happy couple, so soon to be united in the bonds of holy 
matrimony ; and ’Melia Melindy, like every other loving 
damsel, upon a similar occasion, dreams a joyous, innocent 
dream, as she smooths out the last wrinkle on the snowy 
counterpane. 

Such reveries are perhaps regulated by the rank, educa- 
tion, disposition or complexion of the dreamer. Let us 
listen for a moment to the sotto-voce soliloquy of our excel- 
lent brunette heroine, the excited state of whose mind can 
be imagined when we announce the fact that she had for- 
gotten her blankets! Forgotten the blankets in which she 
nightly shrouded her crimped hair, whether the thermome- 
ter stood at 110 deg. or at zero! 

This matter of the blankets has remained an unfathom- 
able mystery until this day, and no one has yet been abie 
to explain how Melia slept without the night-cap, to which 
she had been accustomed from her earliest infancy. 


*MELIA MELINDY’S SOLILOQUY. 


“Weil, I’spec T'll be mouty happy—dere ain’t many 
culled folks like my Jeems—he ain’t no fool, I tell you! 
He got sense in dat big head ob his, sure as you lib! 2 
sartin believe he gwine marry me for lub and not for money; 
case he know [I ain’t got nuthin’ but my lock-chest mammy 
gib me, an’ all dose fine clothes Miss Nellie gib me. Ain’t 
I got lots of head hankerchiefs, though! Now I jest think 
ob it! I'll gib Jeems one, sure as preachin’, to tie up his 
head de next time he plait he hair, dat I will! "Twill look 
real ’fectionate, and I lubs Jeems, I does. I'll be a good 
wife, and not bother him when he cross and tired. Ill 
bake he ash-cake and fry he meat, and not say turkey. I 
don’t care what de wimmin folks say "bout my making lub- 
goose ob myself. Jeems tell me he ain’t got a simption ob 
respect for folks as go to interferin’ ’tween man and wife, 
an’ I ain’t got none neither ; so we gwine-our own way, an’ 
gwine to act sensible. Hi! what dat make me feel so curi- 
ous like when I talk ’bout man an’ wife? Somethin’ keep 
knockin’ ’gainst my right side, jest like a bat thumpin’ at 
de window night-times, when de fire burn bright. Yah, ha. 
Jeems tell me he dun feel dat ’motion heself, an’ dat ’tis all 
de lub-fever. ’Melia, don’t be a fool, gal; stop talkin’ an’ 
begin to dress yourself.” 





Emvtate the habit of the homely yeast, which, though it is 
working night and day, never fails to rise the very moment 
it is stirred. 

Crviury is to a man what beauty is toa woman. It cre- 
ates an instantaneous impression in his behalf, while the 
opposite quality excites as quick a prejudice against him. 
It is a real ornament, the most beautiful dress that a woman 
can wear, and worth more as a means of winning fayor than 
the finest clothes and jewels ever worn. 
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THE EBONY BRIDAL.—THE BALL, 
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OUR TURN NOW 


Anovt the middle of August, last Summer, I obtained the 
largest specimen of the Ulula, or great horned owl, I have 
yet seen, under the following circumstances : 

” A brood of valuable chickens began to disappear, night 
iter night, in a most mysterious fashion. The children 
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put her foot in it, and succeeded in utterly ruining the trap 
and laming herself for a week. 

The next night I sat out in the wood-shed until midnight, 
with a shot-gun, playing sentinel. The intense stillness of 
a Summer’s night brought with it a drowsiness that proved 
too much for me, and I woke up to find myself stiff and 
sore from sleeping in the open-air on a wood-pile, and an- 


OUR TURN NOW.—THB GREAT HORNED OWL. 


mourned the loss of a lop-eared rabbit and some fan-tailed 
pigeons, which were great favorites. 

I set a steel trap, baited with a young pullet, expecting to 
capture the thief, in the shape of a polecat or fox. In the 
morning I found the pullet untouched, but a young bantam 
had gone. During the day, however, I succeeded in catch- 





ing a Newfoundland pup, who woke the echoes for acres | 
around until released. Ol] Dolly, the mare, then literally | 


other chicken among the missing. That day there was a 
terrible disturbance in the oak grove, near the orchard. 
Our gardener, a fresh importation from the ‘‘sister isle,” 
gravely informed me that ‘‘all the burds were foighting a 
cat-burd,” 

** A cat-bird !” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

‘And it must be the same I have heard ye spake of,” re- 
plied honest Bartholomew. ‘It do be lookin’ for all the 











whole wurld loike a cat—a gray-marked cat, sur, wid yellow, 
starin’ eyes, an’ the ears of the crathur standin’ straight up 
on the head of it.” 

Anxious to see this ornithological phenomenon, I started 
at once with Bart for the grove. 

I must premise, by the way, that Bart has shown on more 
occasions than one a more than national predilection to ex- 
traordinary bulls, and has always evinced at least an equal 
aptitude at evading the point by some ready repartee when 
pressed to acknowledge his mistakes ; as, for example, when 
I gently intimated my admiration for his talent at making 
bulls, notwithstanding the annoyances they sometimes 
caused when they happened to be practical ones, he dis- 
armed me by replying that he hoped my honor surely 
**wouldn’t be after finding fault wid him for being bully.” 

Once, when on a visit to Kentucky, where I first met my 
‘*man Friday,” I had him with me on a hunting excursion. 
On the naked limb of a dead tree, not far from where we 
happened to stand, Paddy saw, for the first time in his life, 
a red-headed woodpecker. Astonishment for a moment 
held him dumb, when, turning toward me, he ventured to 
speak. 

* Arrah, sur,” said he, ‘‘ would you look at the crathur 
batin’ his face to pieces agin’ a tree, and his head all a gore 
of blood !”’ 

But a truce to Bart and woodpeckers—we have a different 
matter in hand. As 1 approached the scene of action I 
found a large owl sitting, stupid and sullen, in an oak tree, 
beset by birds of all kinds, colors, sizes, and degrees. A 
great round cat-like face, with feathery ears standing three 
inches high, large, staring, yellow, moony eyes, a body 
nearly as big as a turkey, and plumage mottled over with 
black, orange, and white, seemed in some degree to answer 
Bart’s description, and proclaimed the bird to be the Strix 
Virginiana, or great horned owl. 

The dazzling beams of the midday sun made darkest mid- 
night in his eyes. Helpless and defenseless in the midst of 
his foes, like a blind feathered Samson shorn of his strength 
and fallen among Philistines, he shuffled about uneasily on 
his perch, but made no vain attempts at reprisal. What 
noisy triumph, what exultant chatterings, what indignant 
screams came from his tormentors. 

A great blue- backed shrike was among the number, near- 
est the owl. Although himself a despoiler of nests and a 
remorseless destroyer of creatures smaller and weaker than 
himself, he joins the hue-and-cry with as hearty a good-will 
as many of our smaller fry of dishonest politicians do when 
one greater than themselves is brought to account for his 
rogueries. 

Next, two noisy jays, who have little, if any, right to a 
better reputation, only less destructive because less power- 
ful, vent their garrulous indignation on the common foe. 
Even the little kingbird, on the topmost bough, insults his 
defenseless majesty ; and the blackbird below, if last, is by 
no means least in the fray. 

Mindful of beak and talons, I sent Bart home for a table- 
cloth, in which we easily envelope: his owlship, and bore 
him off, despite his struggles, in triumph. 

It is scarcely needful to say I lost no more chickens after 
this. 

I at first determined to keep him alive, but he proved so 
fierce and intractable, that I fou, | that I could do nothing 
better than to chloroform and stuff him, and set him up to 
repose, otium cum dignitate, over the bookcase, in company 
with a fishing-frog and a horseshoe crab. I found his entire 
length to be twenty-two inches — his wing fifteen and three- 
quarters. 

This owl does not often make his appearance in localities 
so thickly settled as the part of New Jersey—Vineland— 
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where the specimen referred to was captured. He generally 
prefers deep and impenetrable swamp-lands, covered with 
the gloom of a primeval forest, for his abiding-place. 

Often the traveler in the Adirondacks hears a hollow and 
unearthly voice—‘‘ Wawaw O! wawah O!"’— breaking in 
upon the midnight silence of the forest, and perhaps se2s 
the noiseless spectral flight of the Ottowuck,oho, as the Cree 
Indians used to call the bird, from the strange sound it 
utters. 

It is, perhaps, a peculiar confirmation of the idea refer- 
ring the owl to a place among birds corresponding to that 
occupied by the feline race among quadrupeds—an idea 
spontaneously expressed by my gardener in calling the bird 
in question a ‘‘ cat-bird””—that the specimen in my posses- 
sion manifested, when alive, the greatest antipathy to dogs, 
ruffling up his feathers, snapping his bill, lowering his 
wings, and following the hated object with his eyes until it 
disappeared. 

The nest of the great horned owl is extremely large, and 
consists of a great mass of dried leaves, feathers, grass, and 
so forth, placed in a hollow tree, or in the fork of some 
large bough, and containing three or four eggs, which, in 
size and color, might easily be mistaken for hens’ eggs. 

It is very generally distributed over the whole of the 
United States—east and west, north and south. 

Early in February the great horned owls are seen to pair, 
and it is said that the curious evolutions of the male on the 
wing are impossible to describe. Extremely ludicrous are 
his howlings and the snappings of his bill; but no sooner 
is the female assured that his intentions are sincere and 
affectionate, than she joins him and becomes his mate, 


In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 
The spectral owl doth dwell— 
Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour, 
Sut at dusk he’s abroad and well. 
Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him; 
All mock him outright by day; 
But at night when the woods grow still and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away. 
Oh! when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl. 


* And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold, 

And loveth the wood’s deep gloom, 

And with eyes like the shine of the moonstone cold, 
She awaiteth her ghastly groom. 

Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still; 

3ut when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill. 

Oh! when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 

Then, then is the reign of the horned owl. 


**Mourn not for the owl or his gloomy plight~ 
The owl hath his share of good. 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord of the dark green wood. 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate; 
They are each unto each a pride; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange, dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside. 
So, when the night falls, and dogs do how 
Sing Ho! for the reign of the horned owl, 
We know not alway 
Who are kings of the day; 
But the king of the night is the bold horned owl.” 


Love.—There is a mysterious influence in nature, which 
renders us, in her loveliest scenes, the most readily suscepti- 
ble to love. In all times, how dangerous the ecnnection, 
when of different sexes, between the scholar and the teacher ! 
Under how many pretenses, in that connection, the heart 
finds the opportunity to speak out ! 
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BONNIE LADY ANN, 


THERE'S kames 0’ honey ’tween my luve’s lips 
And gowd amang her hair; 

Her breasts are lapt in a holie vail, 
Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve dare span 

The honey lips, the creamy loof, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Ann ? 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wat wi’ the blobs o’ dew; 

But nae gentle lip nor simple lip 
Maun touch her ladie mou’; 

But a broidered belt wi’ a buckle o’ gowd 
Her jimpy waist maun span; 

Oh, she’s an armfu’ fit for Heaven, 
My bonnie Lady Ann! 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ silver thread ; 
An’ comely she sits in the midst, 
Men’s longing een to feed. 
She waves her ringlets frae her cheeks, 
Wi’ her milky, milky han’, 
And her cheeks seem touched wi’ the finger o’ God; 
My bonnie Lady Ann! 


The morning cloud is tassel’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my luve’s broider’d cap, 

An’ on the mantle which my love wears 
Are monie a gowden drap. 

Her bonnie ee bree’s a holie arch, 
Cast by no earthly han’, 

An’ the breath 0’ God’s atween tho lips 
O’ my bonnie Lady Ann! 


I am her father’s gardener lad, 
And poor, poor is my fa’; 
My auld mither gets my wee, wee fee, 
Wi’ fatherless bairnies twa. 
My lady comes, my lady goes 
Wi’ a fu’ an kindly han’; 
Oh, the blessing o’ God maun mix wi’ my love, 
An’ fa’ on Lady Ann! 


ONCE TOO OFTEN. 





Wi)4 need have no hesitation in affirming 
ii2 that fact. He had been engaged since 
4 his twentieth year (he was now five 
\'% years older), to gentle, lovable Norah 
\ Howell, his sweetheart and friend 
from early childhood ; and whom— 
as every one knew—he loved as 
dearly as so careless, hair-brained a 
fellow could love anything. 

Yet, spite of this well-known fact, 
there was scarcely an unmarried 
woman in Morristown, if she could 
claim the least attraction on the score 
of either beauty, intellect or style, 
who had not at one time or another 
the power to say that for her sake Norah Howell had been 
slighted by Harold Everton. 

Norah, however, was one of the truest-hearted, most for- 
bearing little creatures that ever lived ; and, spite of his 
seeming inconstancy, believed as firmly in her lover’s truth 
and affection as she did in her own; yet she was but a 
woman, and she did sometimes find it a trial to be left 


moping at home, apparently unsought and uncared for, in | 


the very prime of her youth and beauty, while the man for 
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whose sake she steadfastly turned her face from all other 
suitors, was playing the agreeable at balls and frolics all cover 
the country. 

If she ventured upon a remonstrance occasionally, when 
matters grew a little too aggravating, the long engagement 
upon which her father had insisted was always the ready 
excuse. He—Harold—was ready and anxious at any time 
to fulfill his part of the compact. When he could once have 
his precious Norah to be all his own, he was ready to devote 
himself, soul and body, to her every whim and ecaprice ; but 
as long as the marriage to which he looked forward as the 
consummation of his earthly bliss was arbitrarily postponed 
from year to year, thereby occasioning him such cruel sus- 
pense and disappointment, his dear girl ought not to blame 
him if he strove by all innocent means to console himself 
under the trial. 

‘But you forget, Harold,” Norah would urge, ‘‘that by 
this thoughtless conduct you are lengthening the engage- 
ment whose culmination you profess to be so anxious to 
hasten. Papa has always said that we should not marry 
until you, by your prudent behavior and attention to busi- 
ness, should convince him that—that——” 

“‘That I was worthy to be trusted with his daughter. 
Speak it right out, Norah, for I know that is what he did 
say. Well, I acknowledge his discrimination. I am not 
worthy of you ; I have always said so, and I don’t suppose I 
shall be, if your father makes me wait a hundred years. You 
ought not to have taken me, if you wanted the sort of fellow 
he wants. You have always known what a careless, impru- 
dent, good-for-naught rascal Iam. Your love is all I have 
ever had fhat could encourage mo to hope to be anything 
else. Through love of you, I may, perhaps, be able to ac- 
quire the qualities Ilack. That is what I have always hoped 
and believed, anyhow.” 

What could Norah say to that, especially as she, too, did 
believe, with all the strength of her loving heart, that her 
fickle, indifferent lover, when he became her husband, would 
cast aside at once the follies of his youth, and, for love of 
her, become all that her father could expect ? 

She ha( great confidence in her influence over him, when 
' once he should be fairly subjected to it; and if she could 
| have had her own way, poor innocent,*trusting child, she 
would have married him at a day’s notice. 

Fortunately for her, however, her father was better ac- 
quainted with the world and human nature, and was very 
_ resolute not to bestow his only ghild upon an idle, versatile 

fellow, whose chief merit was that no one knew anything 
very bad about him. The conditions he had imposed were 
neither burdensome nor unreasonable in any eyes save those 
| of Master Harold himself ; but until these conditions should 
| be complied with, Norah Howell should never become Norah 
| Everton. 
| Mr. Howell was not rich, but he was able to leave to his 
motherless daughter an inheritance sufficient to support her 
comfortably and independently, should he be taken away 
, from her, and, in his secret heart, he would have been far 
from sorry could he have seen her unpromising engagement 
broken off, and known that his pretty daughter would remain 
his pride and delight, and no one else’s, to the end of his 
existence. 
Of a rupture with Harold, however, there was little chance, 
» did he conduct himself with only tolerable prudence. Norah 
| Howell was fidelity itself, and had so long been accustomed 
to consider herself the property of Harold Everton, that her 
relations with him seemed to her scarcely less indissoluble 
| than those with her father. Thus matters stood at the time 
| my story opens. 
| The young folks of the commnnity had been considerably 
excited by the prospect of an entertainment to be given by 
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Mrs. Judge Waldron, the leader of the Morristown aristoc- 

acy, in honor of her son and his bride, just returned from a 
wedding tour across the Atlantic. 

The ladies generally, our friend Norah among the num- 
ber, had called upon the bride, and the unanimous verdict 
pronounced upon her was that she was beautiful and accom- 
plished, as she was known to be well-born and wealthy. 

Harold and Norah had both received invitations to the 
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coming entertainment, as had also Mr. Howell ; he, however, | 


owing to some unexpected business arrangement, was pre- 
vented from attending, and the lovers, according to our 
delightfully informal American customs, made their arrange- 
ments to go together, though no chaperon of either sex 
accompanied them. 

It had been some time since Norah had enjoyed such a 
pleasure. 


For several weeks she had accompanied her | 


fiancé nowhere of an evening except to church; nor could | 


she always claim him as an escort even there. 
occasion, however, the 
same day upon which 
Mrs. Waldron’s invita- 
tions were issued, an 
affectionate little billet 
had been sent from the 
store by Harold, claim- 
ing, quite as a matter 
of course, the pleasure 
of his dear Norah’s 
company upon the eve- 
ning in question. His 
dear Norah never 
dreamed of contesting 
the right, and was only 
too glad to have an 
opportunity of accord- 
ing him the pleasure for 
which he sued. Thus, 
when the eventful 
evening arrived, Norah, 
lovely as an apple-blos- 
som in her pink silk and 
white roses, was handed 
into her father’s car- 
riage by Mr. Everton, 
and the two drove offi, 
supremely happy. 
Norah was separated 
from her escort at the 
door of the ladies’ dres- 
sing-room, and, 


Upon this 


unac- 


customed as she was to large companies, felt timid and ; Waldron. 


uncomfortable upon finding herself alone with strangers. 
There were many guests from a distance present—a large 
party from New York, the native city of the bride, having 
arrived that day by the railroad, expressly to add, by their 
presence, fresh lustre to the occasion. 
At first, it seemed to Norah that none but strangers were 


around her; but soon, amid the chatter and confusion, she | 
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| or more entertaining girl. 
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Norah soon caught Harold’s eye, giving him a little signal 
that she was awaiting him. He acknowledged her motion 
with a nod and smile, and raised himself from his leaning 
position as if about to come toward her. His companion, 
however, at that moment making to him some bantering 
remark, he deemed it necessary to tarry long enough to 
reply to it, and the lively chatter continued between them, 
he ever on the point of going, but never doing so, while 
Norah, vexed and uncomfortable, awaited his pleasure. 

The brother of her friend approached almost as soon as 
they left the room, and the two had walked off together, 
supposing that she, of course, would follow in an instant. 
She was obliged to continue, however, in her awkward and 
embarrassed position full five minutes before Harold ap- 
proached to relieve her from it. 

He seemed, when he came, so utterly unconscious of 
having given any cause for offense, that Norah could not, 
without open rebuke, have made him aware of her feelings ; 
this her sweet temper 
forbade her to do; and 
satisfied and happy, now 
that he was once more 
with her, she permitted, 
as she had often done 
before, the slight he had 
offered her to pass un- 
noticed. 

At the door of the 
parlor a fresh flood of 
timidity overpowered 
her. 

*“Don’t leave me, 
Harold,” she whispered. 
**Do keep close to me 
all the evening. These 
strangers will frighten 
all my pleasure away.” 

“Are they not as 
strange to me as they 
are to you? Why 
should you be afraid of 
them? I assure you I 
am not. The only one 
of them to whom I have 
as yet been introduced 
was the pretty girl in 
orange satin to whom I 
was talking up-stairs. 
She is Miss Gordon, 
the sister of young Mrs. 
I do not know when I have met with a livelier 
There is a brother here, too—an 
Honorable, by-the-way, a member of the State Legislature— 


| and the two expect to spend the Winter in Morristown. 


was able to distinguish, here and there, a familiar face and 


voice, and at last, in company with a young friend scarcely 
less timid than herself, she found courage to emerge from 
the dressing-room into the hall beyond. 

This, too, was full of guests, both ladies and gentlemen, 
and, at some distance, leaning over the balustrades of the 
staircase, she beheld her lover, devoting himself, with his 
usual empressement, to a tall, showy-looking girl in orange 
satin and black lace, whose vivid toilet seemed thoroughly 
in keeping with her brilliant black eyes and high-pitched, 
though musical, voice. 


| a flirtation with the sister ! 


i 


That is he standing in the doorway yonder, near that vase of 
oleanders. Brighten up, Norah, and chat and laugh as you 
doathome. There isn’t a prettier girlin the room than you, 
if you did but know it. Perhaps you can fascinate the 
M. C. if youtry. I give you fair warning that I intend to start 
Where’s the use of living, if one 
can’t have a little fun !” 

Norah’s heart sank within her as this forewarning of her 
escort’s desertion reached her ear. She was too well accus- 
tomed to his light speeches to regard this one seriously, yét 
a dim presentiment of the lonely, uncomfortable evening 
that lay before her gave her courage to say : 

“Do stay near me, Harold. I don’t want to fascinate any 
one. If you think me pretty, that is all Icare for. You 
will meet Miss Gordon many times this Winter, when I am 
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not with you, and you can flirt with her then to your heart's | once hoped would have occupied the present position of the 

content ; but let me feel that you belong to me to-night ; | fair New Yorker. 

please do.” Mrs. Waldron conversed with Norah for some time, and 
Harold had no opportunity to reply to these words, even | when her attention was at last claimed by the approach of 

had he wished to do so, for they had by this time reached | other guests, and Norah was again alone, she found, to her 

that part of the room in which their hostess, with her son | intense mortification, that Harold had left her—slipped away 

and daughter, stood ready to receive their guests. without word of excuse or apology, as if anxious to be rid 
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MRS, SENATOR GORDON, ONE OF THE MOST ADMIRED OF OUR WASHINGTON BELLES,’ ’’— SEE PAGE 491. 


Norah and her escort were very cordially greeted, for the 
former was an especial favorite with the elder Mrs. Waldron. 


of her; and now, far off in the midst of the brilliant throng, 
she beheld his handsome face overtopping all others, beam- 





There had been a time, some two years before, when 
Arnold Waldron would have loved right well to have held 
Harold Everton’s position in regard to Norah Howell. That 
was long since over, of course, but the affair had been no 
secret to Mrs. Waldron, and there was a warm feeling in the 
hearts of both mother and son toward the young girl they 





ing with excitement and pleasure, in lively converse with the 
dashing Miss Gordon. 

For the first time in her life, almost, Norah was seriously 
angry with him. After her late appeal, it seemed so arrantly 
selfish and unkind to leave her, a timid, frightened girl, thus 
entirely alone in so uncongenial a crowd, that her feelings 
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were rather irritated than wounded, : 
she had at first felt was partially dispelled by indignation. 

Upon glancing around, beheld at 
placidly enjoying her position 
friend, toward whom it was her 
Way. 


she some distance, 


While she was revolving in her mind the easiest 
method of reaching, through the crowd, this pillar of refuge, 
she was addressed by Arnold Waldron, who had noticed Mr. 
Everton’s desertion with lively indignation. 

The manner in which Norah Howell was treated by her 
careless lover was no secret in the community amid which 
she moved, and her patience and forbearance with the tra- 
ant were a standing marvel and admiration. In no one 
were these feelings more keenly developed than in Arnold 
Waldron. 

“I see you are, for the present, unclaimed, Miss Howell. 
May I not have the pleasure of conducting you through the 


rooms before the dancing commences? Our guests have 


nearly all arrived, and mother and my wife have excused me | 


from further attendance.” 

Gladly enough Norah accepted the proffered arm, and Mr. 
Waldron, exerting himself to the utmost to amuse and set 
her at ease, soon had the satisfaction to see the clouds of 
worriment and discomfort chased away from her sweet face. 

As they stood at the upper end of the dancing-hall, an 
almost imperceptible motion from Arnold caused to ap- 
proach them a tall, fine-looking man, whose dark eyes had 
more than once turned upon Norah a glance of admiration 
and interest. 

‘Miss Howell, permit me to introduce my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Gordon.” 

And Norah, who had not hitherto noticed the approaching 
stranger, now raised her bright, blue eyes, with a blush that 
rendered her more than usually charming. She acknow- 
ledged the introduction with a modest grace peculiarly her 
own, and an agreeable conversation ensued, Mr. Gordon be- 
ing evidently both pleased and desirous of pleasing. 

The sound of the bugle which warned them that the danc- 
ing was about to commence recalled again to Norah’s mind 
the remembrance of her neglectful lover. 

Mr. Waldron, with a bow, departed to rejoin his bride, 
with whom, of course, he was expected to open the ball, and 
Mr. Gordon, after some hesitation—for he had supposed 
until now that another claimant for the honor would have 
appeared—requested Miss Howell's hand for the coming 
dance. 

“*T believe it is customary—” she stammered. “TI suppose 
my escort, Mr. Everton, will expect to dance with me.” 

Mr. Gordon apologized for his inadvertency. 

*‘T had hoped that you, like myself, were without a 
partner. The second dance, then. 
that ?” 

She handed him her carte, and while he was writing his 
name upon it she again looked round in search of Harold, 
experiencing at his neglect so keen a feeling of mortification 
and embarrassment, that she would gladly, if possible, have 
deserted at once the gay scene from which she had antici- 
pated so much enjoyment. At last, just as the sets were 
about filled, she beheld him leisurely drawing near. He 
quickened his steps a little as he approached, saying : 

‘‘Come, Norah, there is a set in the centre of the hall we 
can join if you are quick enough.” 

He hurried her off, giving her no time for a word of adieu 
to her companion ; but, spite of his exertions, they were too 


May I claim you foi 


late, another couple having filled the vacant place before 
they could reach it. 

“Too bad!” said Harold. ‘‘ We shall be more successful 
next time, perhaps ;” and w'th no other word of apology, he 
relapsed into his ordinary careless chat, making no com- 


and the embarrassment | 


as wall-flower, an elderly | 
' first impulse to make her | 


— — ee) 


ment upon, even if he noticed, her grave and uninterested 
manner. He remained near her during the dance, but as 
| the dancers dispersed, at its conclusion, he started to his 
fat 
i Le 

‘T am engaged to Miss Gordon for the second dance. 
know you won't mind, Norah. 
third, remember. 


I 
I shall claim you for the 
You'll excuse me now, won’t you ?” 

|  ‘*Certainly,” replied Norah, quietly ; ‘you need feel no 
| hesitation in leaving me. I see my partner for the second 
| dance already approaching me ;” and giving him no time for 
reply, she placed her hand upon the arm of Mr. Gordon, who 
had just joined her, and together they walked away. 

Harold gazed after them with a not very well pleased coun- 
tenance; but his mind was too full of his new inamorata to 
allow much room for consideration of any other subject, and 
after only a momentary pause, he joined Miss Gordon, and 
in the delight of bearing her away from all other aspirants 
to her favor, though only for the period of a single dance, ho 
quite forgot the dangers which might possibly be threatening 
his interests in another quarter. 

Norah, meanwhile, found that the evening, spite of its in- 
auspicious commencement, was likely to be a pleasant one. 
She had no lack of partners, and Mr. Gordon, when he was 
not engaged with others, availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to prosecute his own claims upon her attention. 

From Harold she received no more courtesy than the laws 
of society absolutely demanded, yet she was almost ashamed 





of herself when she realized how little she had actually 


| . . *,* 
missed him; except the sensitive soreness she could not 
| but feel when remembering how inexcusably she had been 


neglected by him, her evening was a thoroughly pleasant 
one, and she parted from her new acquaintance, Mr.Gordon, 
with a very earnest, even if unacknowledged, hope that she 
might meet him again. 

Upon their homeward ride, Harold’s frivolous jests and 
idle banterings were listened to with far less interest than 
usual by his appreciative fiancée. Never had his instability 
and shallowness been so apparent to her as when thus 


| brought into close comparison with the cultivation and intel- 


ligence of Mr. Gordon, and her brief answers and total lack 
| of interest at last awakened even Harold's obtuseness to the 
fact that Norah was not quite her usual cheerful, happy self. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Norah ?” he cried, sharply. ‘‘ You 
have not spoken a dozen words since you entered the car- 
riage. Surely you are not going to play sulky with me be- 
cause I did not accede to your very foolish request to stay 
by you all the evening ?” 

“Surely not,” she replied. ‘I might, perhaps, have felt 
more sure of your affection for me if you had done so ; but 
Iam not, I hope, so foolish as to exhibit resentment because 
you did not.” 

“That is all right, then,” he continued, with a con- 
strained langh. ‘‘ Do you know, I was just beginning to 
suspect you of being—just a little bit—jealous of my orange 
satin beauty ?” 

“You would suspect me very wrongfully, then, I assure 
you. Iam not jealons of her or any one else, if by jealous 
you mean a belief that you care more for another 
than you do for me. If the day ever comes when I am 
made to believe that, Harold, that day will see the termina- 
tion of our engagement. I give you fair warning.” 

Her tone was very quict and utterly unembarrassed. He 
could not see her face, and was not quite able to decide 
whether she had spoken in jest or earnest. He chose tc 
believe the former, and made some feeble joke by way of 
rejoinder, to which she made no response. The conversa- 
| tion utterly flagged after that, and both parties were heartily 

glad when the carriage stopped, and their 4ie-d-téie came to 
an end, 
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That evening was the inauguration of a new era in Norah 
Howell's life. Her lover had taught her the dangerous les- 
son that it was at least possible to find entertainment and 
happiness apart from him, and she did not forget it. Mr. 
Gordon called upon her shortly after the ball, and suc- 
ceeded in making himself so agreeable both to her and to 
her father, that he received from the latter a very urgent 
invitation to repeat his visit. He did so, not once, but 
many times. Sometimes alone, sometimes in company with 
his sisters and Arnold Waldron. The Winter was a very 
lively one, parties innumerable being given to the newly- 
married couple, many of which, under her father’s escort, 
Norah attended, and at all of which she found an attentive 
partner in the person of the Honorable M. C. 

It had been hitherto her custom to decline all invitations 
in which Harold was not included, though he, by no means, 
followed her example. Many a long, lonely evening had 
she spent at home, while he was playing the attentive gal- 
lant to some other woman. Now, however, yielding partly 
to her father’s urgent solicitations, and partly to her lately 
awakened desire to prove to Harold her independence of 
his companionship, she went as freely as he did. 

There was no quarrel between them. When Miss Gordon 
did not monopolize his attention, he still visited his be- 
trothed almost as frequently as he had ever done, and occa- 
sionally honored her by his escort in society ; but there was 
a coldness, a reserve gradually springing up between them, 
of which neither as yet was quite conscious, and sometimes, 
in her heart of hearts, Norah sorrowfully acknowledged that, 
since Mrs. Waldron’s ball, Harold had never been to her 
quite what he was before. At last came the crisis. 

A concert of more than usual excellence was to be given 
at Morristown. Harold invited Norah to attend it with 
him, and together they had repaired to the place of amuse- 
ment. By skillful mancuvring he had managed to obtain 
seats nearly adjoining those of the Waldron party, and he 
himself sat immediately behind Miss Gordon, between 
whom and himself a whispered conversation was kept up, 
annoying to the rest of the audience as it seemed to be 
entertaining to themselves. He sat leaning forward with 
his elbow upon the pack of Miss Gordon’s seat, and ab- 
sorbed as he was by her, he, of course, had very little 
attention to spare to the ludy who sat beside him. 


Norah had been troubled with a headache before leaving | 


home, and the close air, lights and music soon increased it 
to so severe an extent, that she found herself quite unable to 
remain longer where she was. Harold’s neglect, accus- 
tomed as she had been to it, seemed harder to bear than 
usual to-night, and never had she given stronger proof of 
the extent of her love and forbearance than in the long 
hour in which she sat by his side, enduring patiently the 
sickening pain in her head, and the sharper pain in her 
heart, rather than call him away from a pleasure he seemed 
to enjoy so keenly. 

At last, however, she found that she had no alternative, 
and she was obliged to recall his attention to herself by a 
light touch, and the whispered words : 

‘*Harold, I am feeling very ill; I shall be obliged to 
return home.” 

He was startled by her white face and suffering tone, and 
rose quickly to his feet. 

He drew her shawl around her with a few low words of 
anxious solicitude, and offered her every attention in his 
power, his real affection for her at once awakened by her 
evident suffering. 

As they were turning to leave, Miss Gordon, who but im- 
perfectly understood the cause of their departure, tapped 
him lightly upon the arm with her fan, saying, in an audible 
whisper, and with one of her most alluring glances ; 








“Be sure to return, Sir Galahad, and as quickly as 
possible,” 

He colored highly with gratified vanity, as the young 
lady gave this public demonstration of her interest in him, 
and his manner toward Norah from that moment lost much 
of the affectionate assiduity it had lately exhibited. 

With some difficulty they succeeded in reaching the 
entrance of the hall, where Mr. Howell’s earrriage was 
in waiting for them. The coachman, an old and trusted 
servant, was soon found, and Harold, while assisting Norah 
in, gave him many charges to drive slowly and carefully, to 
avoid jarring more than possible the young lady’s head. 
He did not, however, follow her into the carriage himself. 

His unusually affectionate manner had softened Norah’s 
heart toward him as it had not been softened for months 
before, 

*‘T am so sorry to deprive you of your concert,” she 
said, 

And, as she spoke, she bent her head and pressed her 
lips softly upon the hand which still clasped hers. Unde- 
monstrative as Norah was by nature, that impulsive caress 
could not have failed to reveal to him somewhat of the 
remorseful tenderness at that moment filling her heart, had 
he not been so fatally blinded by his excited vanity and the 
remembrance of the siren voice still lingering in his ears. 
As it was, perfectly unconscious of the pearl thus cast before 
him, he passed it by unnoticed. 

‘“*T do hate to miss that next aria,” he said, hesitatingly. 
**Would you mind driving home without me, Norah, dear ? 
Of course you are perfectly safe under old Robert’s care, or 
I should not think of proposing such a thing.” 

The hand he held was suddenly withdrawn, and the same 
voice which but now had spoken so gently and affection- 
ately, replied with almost discordant harshness : 

‘Certainly not, sir. Return at once, I beg of you. 
Home, Robert !” 

She sank back in her seat. The carriage drove off, and 
Mr. Everton, feeling not a little ashamed of himself, after a 
momentary hesitation, returned to listen to the aria, and— 
Miss Gordon. 

Norah, meanwhile, after a slow and tedious drive, arrived 
at her father’s door. 

As the carriage stopped, a man sprang forward to assi 
her to alight, and the voice of Mr. Gordon said: 

‘*Pardon my intrusion, Miss Howell; but knowing that 
you were ill and alone in the arriage, I have taken the 
liberty of following you. I hope your ride has revived 
you ?” ‘ 

Norah’s manner, rather than her words, expressed her 
appreciation of this kindness, which, coming as it did so 
shortly after her lover’s desertion, was balm to her wounded 
feelings. She accepted his proffered assistance ; and when 
she gave him her hand at parting, there stole into her 
heart, so cruelly lacerated and betrayed, a feeling of trust- 
ful reliance, such as even in his happiest days Harold Ever- 
ton had never succeeded in awakening there. 

That gentleman was petrified with dismay and astonish- 
ment upon receiving, next morning, from the hands of a 
private messenger, a letter and parcel from Miss Howell. 
The parcel contained the letters he had written, and the 
ring, picture, and other little mementos he had at various 
times given her. 

The letter contained the following words: 


“Do you remember, Harold, the warning I Dig you long ago? 
I told you that if ever you forced me to believe that you cared more 
for another than you did for me, our engagement should at once 
terminate. When you left me last night, sick and sufferingyso 
sorely in need of your tenderness and protection, to return to Miss 
Gordon’s side, I became convinced that she was dearer to you than 








1, and the relations whicn nave so long existed between us were 
severed in that moment. 
tion will grieve me deeply, but I have sufficient self-respect to be- 
lieve that I cannot long be unhappy in remembering a man who 
has ceased to remember me. You have my best wishes for your 
welfare wherever you may go, or whatever you may do; and the one 
request I make of you, in consideration of the past, is that you will 
make no attempt to see me or to alter my decision. It irrevoc- 
able. Notwithstanding what I have written, I trust you will credit 
my sincerity, when I subscribe myself, 
“Very truly, your friend, 


is 


Noran Howe...” 


None could have guessed from reading that cool, unim- 
passionea letter the tears and suffering it had cost the 
writer. Certainly Harold Everton did not. He cursed the 
heartlessness and infidelity of the female sex, and of Norah 
Howell in particular. He wrote to her a wild, disjointed 
letter, in which he reviled alternately himself and her, and 
insisted upon an immediate interview. A sad and gentle, 
but very decided answer was returned, in which the inter- 
view was positively refused, and a return of the writer’s let- 


ters and picture solicited. He sent them to her promptly, 





I do not pretend to deny that the separa- | 
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‘Who is that lady ?” he asked of an acquaintance stand- 
ing near. 

“That,” was the reply, ‘‘is Mrs. Senator Gordon, one of 
the most admired of our Washington belles—a lady who, 
according to her husband’s account, is possessed of a temper 
so sweet and a forbearance so angelic as to defy any trial 
{ that can befall them.” 

A spasm of remorseful tenderness swept across the dark 
face of the stranger. 
‘Let him not be too sure of that!” he said, bitterly; ‘‘for 
| by sad experience I can tell him that both her temper and 
her forbearance may be tried once too often.” 


| 
} 
} 
' 


HUNTING ANTELOPES, 


We had taken the road toward the camp when we saw a 
troop of gemsboks, the most beautiful of all the antelope 
tribe, careering wildly across the plains, having evidently 
espied us, and taken fright in consequence. 








HUNTING ANTELOPES.—‘' I FIRED WITH SUCH GOOD AIM THAT SHE FELL MORTALLY WOUNDED.” 


and in great wrath publicly professed himself glad that the 
engagement was terminated. 

To convince Norah and all the rest of the world of his | 
utter indifference, he devoted himself more exclusively 
than ever to the fair New Yorker, the term of whose visit 
was rapidly drawing toa elose. The day before she left he 
offered his heart and hand for her acceptance, and met with | 
a most unequivocal and disdainful rejection. 

Morristown became hateful to him after this, and a longer 
residence there, suffering as he did from mortification and 
wounded vanity, was not to be borne. He disposed of his 
business, and shortly after joined a company of Califor- 
nians on their way to the modern El Dorado, and for several 
years after was completely lost sight of. 

Five years later he returned to his native State, the dissi- | 
pated wreck of his former handsome self. Chance carried | 
him to the capital shortly afterward, during a session of 
Congress, and at a Presidential levee he beheld, the centre 
of observation and admiration, a beautiful, intelligent-look- | 
ing woman, whose gentle blue eyes and white brow looked 
as if no trouble or annoyance had ever visited their owner. 


These creatures are lovely in shape and color—the pre- 
vailing claret tint interspersed with stripes of different hues, 
that remind one of the zebra, although they are not formed 
with such evenness and nicety. A long, black line extends 
down the back ; the-ears and breast are white ; the tail, 
thick and dark, sweeps the earth, and the head is orna- 
mented with a pair of horns, sometimes a yard in length. 
These horns erfrve slightly, and taper gracefully to a point, 
decorated at the base with twenty or thirty rings, which, at 
the first glance, give them a spiral conformation. 

The animal understands perfectly how to make them for- 
midable weapons of defense, and the natives assured me 


| that more than once they had found an orzy dead by the 
| side of a lion, whose sides he had pierced with his horns, 


and from which he,had been unable to withdraw them until 
the enemy, in his death struggles, had crushed his life out 
under his strong paws. 

A very strange peculiarity is that, not only do the females 
possess horns, but they are longer than those of the males, 
and in a battle with any beast of prey they show a great deal 
more courage than their mates, 
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They are found in such sterile, arid places, that the na- 
ives believe firmly they never drink, and their swiftness 
is such that they are extremely difficult to bring within a 
fair aim. 

This day we had a long chase, but as I had never suc- 
ceeded in killing one, I was determined not to relinquish 
the pursuit. 

My horse was fresh, and could run like the wind, and away 
we flew. Iwas not very hopeful, however, until it seemed 
to me that the antelopes somewhat relaxed their speed, run- 
ning as if they had already made a long journey that day, 
and this unexpected pursuit had taken them at a disad- 
vantage. My horse, on the contrary, couid not have been 
in better condition. 
Poor beast ! he was kill- 
ed by a fall not many 
weeks after, and I 
mourned him as if I had 
lost a friend. 

IT husbanded his 
strength for the decisive 
moment, searched among 
the troop for the finest 
horns, and selected a 
female of the most re- 
markable beauty. 

Certainly, all the 
credit was due to my 
faithful horse. When I 
had managed to separate 
my intended victim from 
the rest of the band, 
and uttered one warn- 
ing ery, away dashed 
Bryan, at a pace which, 
those who watched us 
said, appeared as if we 
were absolutely skim- 
ming through the air. 

We gained rapidly 
upon the antelope; the 
foolish creature, quite 
mad with fear and 
fatigue, absolutely 
checked her flight, and 
seemed inclined to essay 
a battle. 

She quickly relin- 
quished her design, and 
turned again to flee, but 
the hesitation proved 
fatal. I had found time 
to overtake her, and fired 
with such good aim that 
she fell mortally wound- 
ed, and Bryan was close upon her flanks as she touched 
the earth 








THE FAIR ONE WITH GOLDEN 
HAIR. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


Once upon a time there was a king’s daughter, who was 
80 handsome there was nothing in the world to be compared 
with her for beauty, and she was at once called the Fair One 
with Golden Hair, because her locks were like the finest gold, 
marvelously bright, and falling all in ringlets to her fect. 

There was a young king amongst her neighbors, who was 
Vol. IV., No, 4—82, 








THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR.—‘‘ THE NEXT MOMENT SNE SAW 
AVENANT ENTER, BEARING THE GIANT’S HEAD, WHICH STILL IMPRESSBD 
HER WITH TERROR.” 





unmarried, handsome, and very rich. When he heard all 
that was said about the Fair One with Golden Hair, although 
he had never seen her, he felt so deeply in love with her 
that he couid neither eat nor drink, and therefore resolved 
to send an ambassador to ask her hand in marriage. 

The ambassador arrived at the fair one’s court and de- 
livered his message ; but whether she was that day out of 
temper, or that the compliment was not agreeable to her, 
she answered the ambassador that she thanked the king, but 
had no inclination to marry. 

The ambassador quitted the court of the princess very 
low-spirited at not being able to bring her with him. Ho 
carried back all the presents he had been the bearer of from 
the king, for the prin- 
cess was very prudent, 
and was perfectly aware 
that young ladies should 
never receive gifts from 
bachelors; so she de- 
clined a ‘cepting the 
beautiful diamonds and 
the other valuable ar- 
ticles. 

When the ambassador 
reached the capital, the 
king began to ery like a 
child, They endeavored 
to console him, but with- 
out the least success. 

There was a youth in 
ieourt who, on account of 
his graceful manners, 
was called Avenant. 

“Tf the king had 
sent me to the Fair 
One with the Golden 
Hair,” said he, one day 
“*T am certain she would 
have returned with 
me.” 

Mischief-makers went 
immediately to the king, 
and said: 

‘Sire, you know not 
what Avenant asserts— 
that if you had sent him 
to the Fair One with 
Golden Hair, he would 
have brought her back 
with him.. He pretends 
that she would be so 
fond of him that she 
would have followed him 
anywhere.” 

At this the king flew 
into a rage—a rage so terrible that he went quite beside 
himself. 

‘Ha! ha!” he eried, ‘this pretty minion laughs at my 
misfortune, and values himself above me! Go !—fling him 
into the great tower, and let him starve to death !” 

The royal guards dragged Avenant at once to prison. 
The poor youth had only a little straw to lie upon, and 
would soon have perished but for a tiny spring that trickled 
through the foundations. One day he exclaimed, with a 
heavy sigh : 

** What does the king complain of ; he has not a subject 
more loyal than I am, I have never done anything to 
offend him.” 

The king by chance passed close to the tower, and hearing 
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the voice of one he had loved so dearly, he stopped to | 
listen, notwithst unding those who were with him, who hated 


Avenant, said to the king : 

“What interests you, sire? Do you not know he is a 
villain ?” 

“Silence ! 
say.” , 
Having listened to his complaints, the tears stood in his 
opened the door of the tower and called to the 
prisoner. Avenant came, and knelt before him in deep 
SOrTOW, i nd kissed his feet. 

What I done, sire, that I am 
treated ?” 

“Thou last made game of me and of my ambassador,” 
answered the king. ‘Thou hast boasted that if I lad sent 
thee to the Fair One with Golden Hair thou wouldst cer- 
tainly have brought her back with thee.” 

‘Tt is true, sire,” rejoined Avenant, “that I should have 
so impressed her with some of your majesty’s high qualities 
that I feel persuaded she could not have refused you 
sire, I uttered nothing that could be disagre: 


* said the king ; ‘I would hear what he has to 


eves. He 


have thus 


severely 


; and in 
saying that, 
able to you.” 

The king After giving 


ellent supper, he called him into his cabinet, 


saw that Avenant was innocent. 
him an ex and 
said to him : 

“* Avenant, I still love the Fair One with Golden 
her refusal has 


course to take to induce her to marry me. 


Hair ; 


I am tempted 
to send thee to her to see if thou couldst succeed.” 
Avenant replied that he was ready to set out the next day. 
“ Hold,” said the king ; “I would give 
equipage.” . 
“It is unnecessary,” answerd Avenant ; ‘“‘I need only a 
good horse, and letters from your majesty.” 
The king embraced him, for he was delighted to find him 
prepared to start so quickly. 
One morning that he had set out at the first peep of day, 


thee a splendid 


not discouraged me, but I know not what | 
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* He y-day !” said ] 


has been caught, perhaps, in some net.” 


e, here's an owl in great aMliction, It 


He at last discovered some nets which had been spread 
by fowlers during the night to catch small birds. 

He drew his knife and cut the cords. The owl took flight, 
but returning swiftly on the wing, ‘‘ Avenant,” it cried, ** it 
is needless for me to make a long speech to enable you to 
comprehend the obligation Tem under to you. Ihave a 
grateful heart ; I will do as much for you.” 

These were the three most important adventures which 
befell Avenant on his journey. He was so eager to reach 
the end of it that he lost: 
of the 

Avenant was so handsom 


» tine in repairing to the palace 
Fair One with Gold Tair, 

» cuniable, and did everything 
with so much grace, that when he presented himself at tho 
palace gate the guards saluted him most respectfully, ancl 
they ran to inform the Fair One with Golden Tair th. 
Avenant, ambassador from the king, her nearest neighbor, 
re quested to be presented to her. 

At the name of Avenant the princess said : 

‘That betokens something agreeable to me. I would 
wager he is a pretty fellow, and pleases everybody.” 

“Yes, in sooth, madame,” exclaimed all her maids of 
honor ; ‘* we saw him from the loft in which we were dre 
ing your flax, and as long as he remained under the windows 
we could do ho work.” 

. Very pretty,” replied the Fair One with Golden Tlaiy ; 
Hes 


‘amusing yourselves with looking at young men ! 


| give me my grand gown of blue cmboroidered satin, and 


arrange my fair hair very tastefully ; get me some garlands 
of fresh flowers, my high-heeled shoes, and my fan. Let 
them sweep my presence-chamber, and dust my throne ; for 
I would have him declare everywhere that Iam truly the 
Fair One with Golden Hair.” 

Avenant was ushered into the hall of audience. He 
so struck with admiration that he could searccly speak ; 


was 


| nevertheless, he took courage, and delivered his oration to 


in passing through a large meadow, a charming idea came | 


into his head. He dismounted, and seated himself beside 
some willows and poplars which were planted along the 
bank of a little river that ran by the edge of the meadow. 
After he had made his note, he looked about him, delighted 
to find himself in so beautiful a spot. 

He perceived on the grass a large carp gasping, and 
nearly exhausted, for, in trying to catch some flies, it had 
leaped out of the water on the grass, and was all but dead. 
Avenant took pity upon it. He picked it up and ‘put it 
gently back into the river. 


As soon as the carp felt the freshness of the water, she | 


began to recover, and rising joyously to the bank of the 
stream, ‘“‘ Avenant,” said she, ‘‘ I thank you for the kindness 
you have done me; but for you I should have died. 
me ; I will do as mueh for you.” 

After this little compliment she darted down again into 
the water, 


Another day, as he continued his journey, he saw a crow 


have saved 


leaving Avenant much surprised. 


pursued by a large eagle, which had nearly caught it, if | 


Avenant had not seized his bow and arrow, which he always 

cairied with him, and taking a good aim at the eagle, 

“whizz!” he sent the shaft right through its body. It 

fell dead, and the crow, enraptured, came and perched on 
tree. 

**Avenaut,” it cried to him, “it was very generous of you 
to thus succor me—I, who am only a poor crow; but I will 
not be ungrateful ; I will do as much for you.” 

Avenant resumed his journey. Entering a great wood so 
early in the morning that there was scarcely light enough 
for him to see his road, he heard an owl screeching in 
despuir. 


You | 


perfection. He besought the princess that he might no‘ 
have the mortification of returning without her. 

‘Gentle Avenant,” she replied, ‘the arguments you havo 
adduced are all of them exceedingly good, and I assure you 
[ should be very happy to favor you more than another, but 
you must know that about a month ago I was walking by 
the river side, with my ladies, and in pulling off my glove 
I drew from my finger a ring, which, unfortunately, fell into 
the stream. I valued it more than my kingdom. I have 
made a vow never to listen to any offers of marriage if the 
ambassador, who proposes the husband, does not restore to 
me my ring. You now see, therefore, what you have to do 
in this matter ; for though you should talk to me for a fort- 
night, night and day, you would never persuade me to 
change my mind.” 
made the 
princess a low bow, and begged her to accept a charming 
little dog he had brought ; but she replied that she woull 
receive no presents. 

When he returned to his lodgings, he went to bed without 
eating any supper, and his little dog, whose name was Cx- 


Avenant was much surprised at this answer ; he 


briolle, would take none himself, and went and lay down 


beside his master. All night long Avenant never ceased 
sighing. 

** Where can I hope to find a ring that fell a month 
into a great river?” he said ; ‘‘it would be folly to attempt 
looking for it.” 

And then he sighed again and was very sorrowful. Cabri- 
olle, who heard him, said : 

**My dear master, I entreat you not to despair of your 


Let 


ago 


good fortune ; you are too amiable not to be happy, 


| us go to the river side as soon as it is daylight.” 
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Avenant gave him two little pats, without saying a word, 
and, worn out with grieving, fell asleep. 

Cabriolle, as soon as he saw daybreak, frisked about so that 
he waked Avenant, and said to him : 

‘‘ Dress yourself, master, and let us go out.” 

Avenant was quite willing ; he arose, strayed mechanically 
toward the river, on the banks of which he strolled with his 
hat pulled over his eyes, and his arms folded, thinking only 
of taking his departure, when suddenly he heard himself 
called by his name—‘‘Avenant! Avenant!” He looked all 
around him, and could see nobody. 

**Who calls me ?” he asked. 

Cabriolle, who was very little, and was looking close down 
into the water, replied : 

‘Never trust me if it be not a golden carp that I see 
here.” 

Immediately the carp appeared on the surface, and said 
to Avenant : 

‘You saved my life. I promised to do as much for you. 
Here, dear Avenant, is the ring of the Fair One with Golden 
Hair.” 

Avenant stooped and took the ring out of his friend the 
carp’s mouth, whom he thanked a thousand times. Instead 
of returning to his lodgings, he went directly to the palace, 
followed by little Cabriolle, who was very glad he had in- 
duced his master to take a walk by the river side. The 
princess was informed that Avenant requested to see her. 

** Alas, poor youth !” said she, ‘‘he is come to take leave 
of me. He is about to return with these tidings to his 
master.” 

Avenant was introduced, and presented her with the ring, 
saying : 

** Madame, I have obeyed your commands. Will it please 
you to aceept the king my master for your husband ?” 

When she saw her ring quite perfect she was astonished— 
so astonished that she was dreaming ! 

‘‘ Really,” said she, “cotrteous Avenant, you must be 
favored by a fairy, for, by natural means, this is impos- 
sible !” 

‘‘ Madame,” he answered, ‘‘ Iam not acquainted with any 
fairy, but I was anxious to oblige you.” 

‘* As you are so obliging,” continued she, ‘‘ you must do 
me another service, without which I never will be married. 
There is a prince not far from here named Galifron, who has 
taken it into his head that he will make me his wife. I sent 
word to him that I did not wish to marry, and that he must 
excuse me; but he has never ceased to persecute me. He 
kills all my subjects, and before anything can be done you 
must fight him and bring me his head.” 

Avenant was a little astounded at this proposition ; he 
mused for a few minutes upon it, And then answered : 

“Well, madame, I will fight Galifron ; I believe I shall be 
conquered, but I will die as becomes a brave man.” 

The princess was much surprised at his determination ; 
she said a thousand things to prevent bis undertaking the 
adventure. It was of no use. He withdrew to seek his 
weapons and everything else he might require. When he 
had made his preparations, he replaced little Cabriolle in his 
basket, mounted a fine horse, and rode off. 

At length he arrived in the neighborhood off Galifron’s 
castle. All the roads to it were strewn with the bones and 
bodies of men whom he had eaten or torn to pieces. He 
did not wait long before he saw the monster coming through 
a wood ; his head was visible above the highest trees, and he 
sang in a terrible voice— 


“ Ho! bring me some babies, fat or lean, 
geThat I may crunch ’em my tecth between! 
T could eat so many! so many! so many! 
That in the wide world there would not be left any!” 
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Upon which Avenant immediately sang to the same tune: 
“ Ho! here is Avenant to be seen, 
Who comes to draw your teeth so keen; 
He's not the greatest man to view, 
But he’s big enough to conquer you.” 

The rhymes were not quite adapted to the music, but lie 
made them in a great hurry ; and it is really a miracle they 
were not much worse, for he was in a desperate fright. 
When Galifron heard these words, he looked about him in 
every direction, and caught sight of Avenant, who, sword in 
hand, uttered several taunts to provoke him. 


They were 
needless, however. 


He was in a dreadful rage, and snatch- 
ing up an iron mace he would have crushed the gentle Av- 
enant at one blow had not a crow lighted at that instant on 
his head, and with its beak most adroitly picked out both his 
eyes. The blood ran down his face, and he laid about him on 
all sides like a madman. Avenant avoided his blows, and 
gave him such thrusts with his sword, running it up to the 
hilt in his body, that at last he fell bleeding from a thousand 
wounds. Avenant quickly cut off his head, quite transported 
with joy at his good fortune ; and the crow, who had perched 
itself on the nearest tree, said to him : 

“T have not forgotten the service you rendered me in 
killing the eagle which pursued me. 
would return the obligation. 
day.” 

**T owe all to you, Monsieur Crow,” replied Avenant, 
‘and remain your obliged servant ;” and forthwith mounted 
his horse, laden with the horrible head of Galifron. When 
he reached the city, all the people followed him, crying, 
‘Behold the brave Avenant, who has slain the monster !” 
So that the princess, who heard a great uproar, and who 
trembled lest they should come and announce to her tho 
death of Avenant, dared not inquire what had happened. 
But the next moment she saw Avenant enter, bearing the 
giant’s head, which still impressed her with terror, although 
there was no longer any occasion for alarm. 

‘* Madame,” said Avenant to the princess, “‘ your enemy 
is dead. I trust you will no longer refuse the king, my 
master.” 

‘‘Ah, pardon me,” said the Fair One with Golden Hair ; 
‘but, indeed, I must refuse him, unless you can find means, 
before my departure, to bring me some water from the 
Gloomy Grotto. Hard-by there is a deep cavern, full six 
leagues in extent. At the mowh of it are two dragons, who 
prevent any one from entering ; flames issue from their jaws 
and eyes. Inside the cavern is a deep pit, into which you 
must descend ; it is full of toads, adders and serpents. At the 
bottom of this pit there is a small cavity, through which flows 
the fountain of Health and Beauty. Some of that water I 
must absolutely obtain. Whatever is washed with it becomes 
something marvelous. If persons are handsome, they re- 
main so for ever ; if ugly, they become beautiful ; if young, 
they remain always young; if old, they become young 
again. You may well imagine, Avenant, that I would not 
quit my kingdom without some of this wonderful water.” 

‘* Madame,” he replied, ‘‘ you are so beautiful already 
that this water will be quite useless to you ; but I am an 
unfortunate ambassador, whose death you desire. I go in 
search of that which you covet, with the certainty that I 
shall never return.” 

The Fair One with Golden Hair was immovable, and 
Avenant set out with the little dog Cabriolle to seek in the 
Gloomy Grotto the water of beauty. 

Having nearly got to the top of a mountain, he sat down 
to rest a little, allowing his horse to graze, and Cabriolle to 
run after flies. He knew that the Gloomy Grotto was not 
far from that spot, and looked about to see if he could dis- 
cover it. He perceived a horrible rock, as black as ink, out 


[ promised you I 
I trust I have done so to- 
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of which issued a thick smoke ; and the next minute one of ; water of beauty. He said to the little dog Cabriolle: 
the dragons, casting out fire from his mouth and eyes. It had | ‘‘It is all over with me ; I shall never be able to obtain 
a green and yellow body, great claws, and a long tail coiled | the water which is guarded by those dragons. When I am 
round in more than a hundred folds. Cabriolle saw all this, | dead, fill the phial with my blood, and carry it to the 


ESCAPE OF LADY ARABELLA STCART.—SEE PAGE 491. 


and was 80 frightened he did not know where to hide him- ; princess, that she may see what she has cost me. Then go 
seli. Avenant, perfectly prepared to die, drew his sword, | io the king my master, and tell him my sad story,” 

and descended toward the cavern, with a phial which the As he uttered these words, he heard a voiee calling, 
Fair One with Golden Hair had given him to fill with the | “Avenant! Avenant}” iia 
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*“Who calls me?” he replied; and he saw an owl in the 
hollow of an old tree, who said to him : 


**You let me out of the fowler’s net in which I was | 


caught, and saved my life. I promised I would do you a 
good turn, and now is the time. Give me your phial. I 
am familiar with all the windings of the Gloomy Grotto. I 
will fetch you some of the water of beauty.” 

Oh, I leave you to imagine who was delighted! Avenant 
quickly handed the phial to the owl, and saw it enter the 
grotto without the least difficulty. In less than a quarter of 
an hour the bird returned with the phial full of water, 
Avenaut was in ecstasies! He thanked the owl heartily, 
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CAPTAIN SAM’S CHANGE. —' THE CAPTAIN BURST INTO A LAUGH. WHICH MADE THE MINISTER'S CHANDELJERS RATTLE, AND THE HOLY 








At length they arrived at the king’s capital city, and his 
majesty, hearing the Fair One with Golden Hair was ap- 
proaching, went to meet her, and made her the most superb 
presents in the world! The marriage was celebrated with 
such great rejoicings that folks could talk of nothing else. 
But the Fair One with Golden Hair, who secretly loved 
Avenant, was never happy when he was out of her sight, 
and was always praising him. The courtiers seeing this, 
aroused the jealousy of the king, who cast Avenant into 2 
dungeon. The queen fell into a deep melancholy. 

The king took it into his head that perhaps she did not 
think him handsome enough. He longed to wash his face 
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MAN HIMSELF, SEEING THROUGH THE MISTAKE, HBARTILY JOINED THE CAPTAIN.”’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


and, reascending the mountain, joyfully took his way sack 
to the city. 

He went straight to the palace and presented the phial to 
the Fair One with Golden Hair, who had no longer an ex- 
cuse to make. She thanked Avenant, gave orders for every- 
thing to be got ready for her departure, and finally set out 
with him on their journey. She found him an exceedingly 
agreeable companion, and said to him more than once, ‘‘ If 
you had wished it, I would have made you king, and there 
would have been no occasion for us to quit my dominions.” 
But his answer was always, ‘I would not be guilty of such 
treachery to my master for all the kingdoms on the face of 
the earth, although you are to me more beautiful than the 
sun |” 





with the water of beauty, in hopes that the queen would 
then feel more affection for him. The phial full of this 
water stood in the queen’s chamber ; she had placed it there 
for the pleasure of looking at it more frequently ; but one 
of her chambermaids, trying to kill a spider with a broom, 
unfortunately threw down the phial, and all the water was 
lost. She swept the fragments of glass away quickly ; and 
not knowing what to do, it suddenly occurred to her that 
she nad seen in the king’s cabinet a phial precisely similar, 
full of water, as clear as the water of beauty ; so, without a 
word to any one, she adroitly managed to get possession of 
it, and placed it on the queen’s chimney-piece. 

The water which was in the king’s cabinet was used for 
the execution of princes and great noblemen who were 
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condemned to die for any crime. 
lenging them, their faces were 
which had the fatel property of throwing them into a deep 
sleep, from which they never awakened. So it happened 


rubbed with this water, 


one evening that the king took down the phial which he | 


fancied contained the water of beauty, and rubbing the con- 
tents well over his face, he fell into a profouad slumber and 
expired. 

The queen then went directly to the tower, where with her 
own hands she took the irons off the hands and feet of 
Avenant, and putting a crown of gold upon his head, and a 
royal mantle over his shoulder, said : 


Instead of beheading or | 
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“Come, charming Avenant, I make you king, and take | 


you for my husband.” 
He threw himself at her feet in joy and gratitude. 


THE ESCAPE OF LADY ARABELLA STUART, 


Tus unhappy lady was the daughter of Charles Stuart, 
‘Duke of Lenox, younger brother of Henry, Lord Darnley, 
husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, and father of James I. 
of England. Her mother was the daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish, of Chatsworth. As great-grandchild of Mar- 
garet, the sister of Henry VITI., she stood in the same 
relationship to Queen Elizabeth as did James, afterward 
the King of England. 

The scene which we have engraved on page 500 represents 
the escape of Lady Arabella Stuart from Highgate, on the 
morning of the 3d of June, 1611. Since her clandestine 
marriage with William Seymour, the son of Lord Beau- 
champ, she had been an object of great jealousy to that 
cowardly and vindictive pedant, James I. of England. 


CAPTAIN SAM’S CHANGE. 


D (Ore ELL, there’s nothin’ to do, but to hev 


be (0) 6) faith, an’ keep a-tryin’.” 
*; The speaker was old Mrs. Simmons, 






¢ boarding-house-keeper, and resident 
{ of a certain town on the Ohio River. 
j The prime cause of her remark was 
J Captain Sam Toppie, of the steamboat 

: ; é Queen Ann, 
7 oD Captain Sam had stopped with Mrs. 
Fy) Simmons every time the Qw Ann 
~)x5-¥ laid up for repairs, and he was so 
b genial, frank, and manly, that he had 


found a warm spot in the good old 
lady’s heart. 

But one thing marred the otherwise perfect happiness of 
Mrs. Simmons, when in Captain Sam’s society, and that was 
what she styled his ‘‘lost condition.” For Mrs. Simmons 
was a consistent, conscientious Methodist, while Captain 
Sam was—well, he was a Western steamboat captain. 

This useful class of gentlemen are in high repute among 
shippers and barkeepers, and receive many handsome com- 
pliments from the daily papers along the line of the Western 
rivers ; but, somehow, the religious press is entirely silent 
about them, nor have we ever seen notice of any special 
mission having been sent to them. 

Captain Sam was a good specimen of the fraternity— 
good-looking, good-natured, quick-witted, prompt, and 
faithful, as well as quick-tempered, profane, and perpet- 
ually thirsty. To carry a full load, put his boat through in 
time, and always drink up to his peg, were his cardinal 


| principles, and he faithfully lived up to them. 


During her residence at Lord Essex’s at Highgate, a beauti- | 


tiful village situated on a hill about six miles north of Lon- 
don, she had made arrangements with her husband, who 
was a prisoner in the Tower of London, through the medium 
of some trusty friends, to escape in male attire, and get on 
board a French vessel which was to be awaiting them at 
Gravesend. 

On the appointed morning Arabella disguised herself by 
drawing a great pair of French fashioned hose over her 
petticoats, put on a man’s doublet, a man’s peruke, with 
long locks over her hair, a black hat, a black cloak, russet 
boots, with red tops, and a rapicr by her side. Thus 
arrayed, she started, between three and four o'clock in the 
early morning, accompanied by Mr. Markham, a chosen 
friend of her husband’s. Walking with as much haste as 
she could to a small inn, called the Red Lion, about a mile 
and a half from Highgate, on the way to Blackwall, she 
there mounted her horse, while Mr. Markham mounted 
another, and rode by her side. 

Having gained the vessel, she there found that her hus- 
band had not arrived. Concluding that he had not effected 
his escape from the Tower of London, she set sail for Flan- 
ders, but was unhappily intercepted when half way across 
the English Channel, and conducted to the Tower. In the 
meantime her husband had escaped, and hiring a collier, 
had reached Flanders in safety. Lady Arabella languished 
in confinement till the 27th of September, 1615, when she 
died a pitiable lunatic, the victim of one of the most cow- 
ardiy and cruel monsters that ever disgraced the throne of 
England. 


Aut those animals who are associated with man become 
immediately participants in his misery ; when once domes- 
ticated they become liable to disease, whereas in a wild state 
they could have perished only from age or accident. 


Of the fair sex he was a most devoted admirer, and if he 
had not possessed a great deal of modesty, for a steamboat 
captain, he could have named two or three score of young 
women who thought almost as much of him as the worthy 
boarding-house-keeper did. 

Good Mrs. Simmons had, to use her own language, ‘ ker- 
ried him before the Lord, and wrastled for him”; but it 
was very evident, from Sam’s walk and conversation, that 
his case had not yet been adjudicated according to Mrs. 
Simmons’s Jiking. 

He still had occasional difficulties with the hatstand and 
stairway after coming home late at night; his breath, 
though generally odorous, seemed to grieve Mrs. Simmons’s 
olfactories, and his conversation, as heard through his open 
door in Summer, was thickly seasoned with expressions fur 


| more scriptural than reverential. 


One Christmas, the old lady presented to the captain a 
handsome Bible, with his name stamped in large, gilt letters 
on the cover. He was so delighted, and so proud of his 
present, that he straightway wrapped it in many folds of 
paper to prevent its being soiled, and then stowed it neatly 
away in the Queen Ann’s safe, for secure keeping. 

When he told Mrs. Simmons what he had done, she 
sighed deeply ; but, fully alive to the importance of the 
case, promised him a common one, not too good to read 
daily. 

“Daily! Bless you, Mrs. Simmons! Why, I scarcely 
have time to look in the paper, and see who's gone up, and 
who’s gone down, and who's been beat.” 

“* But your better part, cap’en ?” pleaded the old lady. 

**T—I don’t know, my good woman—hard to find it, I 
guess—the hull lot averages purty low.” 

‘“* But, cap-en,” she continued, ‘‘ don’t you feel your need 
of a change ?” 

**Not from the Queen Ann, ma’am—she only needs big- 
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ger engines to—— 
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‘Change of heart, I mean, cap’en,” interrupted Mrs. 
Simmons. ‘ Don’t you feel your need of religion ?” 

‘‘Ha! ha!’ roared Captain Sam ; ‘‘ the idea of a steam- 
boat captain with religion! Why, bless your dear, inno- 
cent old soul, the fust time he wanted to wood up in a 
hurry, his religion would git quicker’n lightnin’. The only 
steamboatman I ever knowed in the mectin’-house line went 
up for seven year for settin’ fire to his own boat to git the 
insurance.” 

Mrs. Simmons could not recall at the moment the remem- 
brance of any pious captain, so she ceased laboring with 
Captain Sam. But when he went out, she placed on his 
table a tract, entitled, ‘* The Furnace Seven Times Heated,” 
which tract the captain considerately handed to his en- 
gineer, supposing it to be a circular on intensified calorie. 

Year after year the captain laid up for repairs, and put wp 
with Mrs. Simmons. Year after year he was jolly, genial, 
chivalrous, generous, but —not what good Mrs, Simmons 
earnestly wanted him to be. 

He would buy tickets to all the church fairs, give free 
passage to all preachers recommended by Mrs. Simmons, 
and on Sunday morning he would respectfully escort the 
old lady as far as the church-door. 

On one occasion, when Mrs. Simmons’s church building 
was struck by lightning, a deacon dropped in with a sub- 
scription-paper while the captain was in. The generous 
steamboatman immediately put himself down for fifty dol- 
lars; and although he improved the occasion to condemn 
severely the meanness of certain holy people, and though 
his language seemed to create an atmosphere which must 
certainly melt the money—for those were specie days—Mrs. 
Simmons declared to herself that ‘‘ he couldn’t be fur from 
the kingdom, when his heart was so little set on mammon as 
that.” 

**He’s too good for Satan—the Lord 
thought the good old lady. 

Once again the Queen Ann needed repairing, and again 
the captain found himself at his old boarding-place. 

Good Mrs. Simmons surveyed him tenderly through her 
glasses, and instantly saw that something unusual had hap- 
pened, Could it be—oh! if it only cow/d be—that he had 
put off the old man, which is sin! She longed to ask him, 
yet, with a woman’s natural delicacy, she dete,mined to 
find out without direct questioning. 

‘*Good season, captain ?” she inquired. 

‘*A No. 1, ma’am—positively first-class,” replied the eap- 
tain. 

‘Had good health—no ager ?” she continued. 

** Never was better, my dear woman—healthy right to the 
top notch,” he answered. 

“Tt must be,” said good Mrs. Simmons, to herself—‘ it 
can’t be nothin’ else. Bless the Lord !” 

This pious sentiment she followed up by a hymn, whose 
irregularities of time and tune were fully atoned for by the 
spirit with which she sung. A knock at the door inter- 
rupted her, 

**Come in !” she cried. 

Captain Sam entered, and laid a good-sized, flat flask on 
the table, saying : 

*‘T’ve just been unpackin’, an’ I found this ; p’r’aps you 
ken use it for cookin’. It’s no use to me; I’ve swore off 
drinkin’.”’ 

And before the astonished lady could say a word, he was 
gone. 

But the good soul could endure the suspense no longer. 
She hurried to the door and cried : 

“*Cap’en !” 

“That's me,” answered Captain Sam, returning. 
**Cap’en,” said Mrs. Simmons, in a voice in which solem- 


must hev him,” 
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nity and excitement struggled for the mastery, “‘hez the 
Lord sent His angel unto you ?” 

‘He hez,” replied the captain, in a very decided tone, 
and abruptly turned, and hurried to his own room. 

‘* Bless the Lord, O my soul !” almost shouted Mrs. Sim- 
mons, in her eestasy. ‘* We mustn’t worry them that’s weak 
in th» faith, but I shan’t be satisfied till I hear him tell his 
experience, Oh, what a blessed thing to relate at prayer- 
meetin’ to-night !” 

There was, indeed, a rattling of dry bones at the prayer- 
meeting that night, for it was the first time in the history of 
the church that the conversion of a steamboat captain had 
been reported. 

On returning home from the meeting, additional proof 
awaited the happy old saint. The captain was in his room 
—in his room at nine o’clock in the evening! She had 
known the captain for years, but he had never before got 
in so early. There could be no doubt about it, though— 
there he was, softly whistling. 

“Td ruther hear him whistlin’ Windham or Boylston,” 
thought Mrs. Simmons ; ‘that tune don’t fit any hymn J 
know. P’r’aps, though, they sing it in some of them 
churches up to Cincinnaty,” she charitably continued. 

“*Cap’en,” said she, at breakfast, next morning, when the 
other guests had departed, ‘‘ is your mind at peace ?” 

“*Peace ?” echoed the captain—‘‘ peaceful as the Ohio at 
low water.” 

The captain’s simile was not so scriptural as the old lady 
could have desired, but she remembered that he was but a 
young convert, and that holy conversation was a matter of 
gradual attainment. So, simply and piously making the 
best of it, she fervently exclaimed : 

“That it may ever be thus is my earnest prayer, cap’en.” 

‘* Amen to that,” said Captain Sam, very heartily, upset- 
ting the chair in his haste to get out of the room. 

For several days Mrs. Simmons lived in a state of bliss 
unknown to boarding-house-keepers, whose joys come only 
from a sense of provisions purchased cheaply and paying 
boarders secured. 

From the kitchen, the dining-room, or wherever she was, 
issued sounds of praise and devotion, intoned to some fami- 
liar church melody. Serubbing the kitchen-floor dampened 
not her ardor, and even the fateful washing-day produced no 
visible effect on her spirits. From over the bread-pan she 
sent exultant strains to echo through the house, and her 
fists vigorously marked time inthe yielding dough. From 
the third-story window, as she hung out the bed-linen to 
air, her holy notes fell on the ears of passing teamsters, and 
caused them to cast wondering glances upward. What was 
the heat of the kitchen-stove to her, now that Captain Sam 
was insured against flames eternal ? What, now, was even 
money, since Captain Sam had laid up his treasures above ? 

And the captain’s presence, which had always comforted 
her, was now a perpetual blessing. Always pleasant, kind, 
and courteous, as of old, but oh, so different ! 

All the coal-seuttles and water-pails in the house might 
oceupy the stairway at night, but the captain could safely 
thread his way amongthem. No longer did she hurry past 
his door, with her fingers ready, at the slightest alarm, to 
act as compressers to her ears ; no, the captain’s languege, 
though not exactly religious, was eminently proper. 

He was at home so much evenings, that his lamp con- 
sumed more oil in a week than it used to do in months ; but 
the old lady cheerfully refilled it, and complained not that 
the captain’s goodness was costly. 

The captain brought home a book or two daily, and left 
them in his room, seeing which, his self-denying hostess 
carried up the two flights of stairs her own copies of 


‘**Clarke’s Commentaries,” ‘The Saints’ Rest,” ‘ Jay’s 
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Exercises,” and ‘Morning and Night Watches,” and ar- , 
ranged them neatly on his table. 

Finally, after a few days, Captain Sam seemed to have | 
something to say—something which his usual power of | 
speech was scarcely equal to. Mrs. Simmons gave him 
every opportunity. 

At last, when he ejaculated, ‘‘ Mrs. Simmons,” just as she | 
was carrying her beloved glass preserve-dish to its place in 
the parlor-closet, she was so excited that she dropped the 
brittle treasure, and uttered not a moan over the fragments. 

‘‘ Mrs. Simmons, ’ye made up my mind to lead an en. 
tirely new life,” 
said the 
tain, gravely. 

“It's what 
I've ben hopin’ 
fur an’ 
years, cap’en,” 
responded the 
happy old lady. 

“Hev you, 
though ? God 
bless your 
motherly old 
soul,” said the 
captain, warm- 
ly. ‘* Well, I’ve 
turned over a 
new leaf, and 
it don’t get 
turned back 
again.” 

‘<sThat’s 
right, cap’en,” 
said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, with a 
happy tear 
under each 
spectacle glass. 
“Fight the 
good fight, 
cap’en.” 

“Just my 
little game,” 
continued the 
captain. “It 
ain’t ev'ry day 
that a man 
ken find an 
angel willin’ to 
look out fur 
him, Mrs. Sim- 
mons.” 


cap- 


years 


“An angel! 

Oh, cap’en, how 
. CURIOUS STORY ABOUT A WaWwK.—‘‘a 

richly blessed 


you hey been !” 

sobbed Mrs.Simmons. ‘‘Many’s the one that hes prayed 
all their lives long for the comin’ of a good sperrit to guide 
em.” 

“Well, I've got one, sure pop,” continued Captain Sam ; 
*‘and happy ain’t any kind of a name fur what I be all the 
time now.” 

‘Bless you!” said the good woman, wringing the cap- 
tain’s hand fervidly. ‘‘ But you’ll hey times of trouble an’ | 
doubt, off an’ on.” 

**Ts that so ?” asked the captain, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Simmons; “but ev'rything’ll 
come right in the end. I know—I've been through it all.” 





VERY LARGE HAWK WAS SEEN TO FLY SLOWLY OUT OF 
A NEIGHBORING GROVE AND GO DIRECTLY TOWAKD TUE KITE.’’— SEE PAGE 506, 


**That’s so,” said the captain, ‘you hev that. ell, 
now, perhaps you wouldn’t mind interdoosin’ me to your 
minister ?” 

** Mind ! said the good old lady. ‘I’ve ben a dyin’ to do 
it ever sence youcome. I've told him about it, and he’s ez 
glad fur you ez I am.” 

“Oh! said the captain, looking a little confused, “you 
suspected it, did yon!” 

**T’rom the very minute you fust kem,” replied Mrs. Sim- 
mons ; “I know the signs.” 

** Well,” said the captain, “‘ might ez well see him fust 23 
last then T 
reckon.” 


“T°ll get 
ready right 
away,” said 


Mrs. Simmons, 
And away she 
hurried, leaving 
the captain 
looking greatly 
puzzled. 

The old lady 
put on her new- 
est bombazine 


dress—all this 
happened ten 
years ago, 


ladies —and a 
hat to match. 

Never before 
had these ar- 
ticles of dress 
been seen by 
the irreligious 
light of a week- 
day ; but, then 
this was an un- 
usual occasion ; 
the day seemed 
fully as holy as 
an ordinary 
Sabbath. 

They attract- 
ed considerable 
attention in 
their good 
clothes and 
solemn faces, 
and finally, as 
they stood on 
the parson’s 
doorstep, two 
of the captain’s 
own deckhands 
saw him, and 
straightway 
drank themselves into a state of beastiy intoxication in try 
ing to decide what the captain could want with a preacher, 

The minister entered, cordially greeted Mrs. Simmons, 
and expressed his pleasure at forming the captain’s ac- 
quaintance. 

** Parson,” said the captain, in trembling accents—‘‘ Don’t 
go away, Mrs. Simmons—Parson, my good friend here tells 
me you know all about my case ; now the question is, how 
soon can you do the business ?” 

The reverend gentleman shivered a little at hearing the 
word ‘‘ business” applied to holy things, but replied, in ex 
cellent temper : 
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“The next opportunity will occur on the first Sabbath of 
the coming month, and I shall be truly delighted to gather 
into our fold one whose many worthy qualities have been 
made known to us by our dearly beloved sister Simmons. 
And let me further remind you that there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, and that therefore - 

“Just so, parson,” interrupted the captain, wincing a 
little, and looking exceedingly puzzled—‘“ just so ; but ain’t 
thar no day but Sunday for a man to be married——” 

“* Married !” ejaculated the minister, looking inquiringly 
at Mrs. Simmons. 

‘“‘ Married !” screamed the old lady, staring wildly at the 
captain—“ married! Oh, what shall I do? I thought 
you'd experienced a change! And I’ve told everybody 
about it !” 
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The captain burst intoa langh, which made the minister's | 


chandeliers rattle, and the holy man himself, seeing through 
the mistake, heartily joined the captain. 
3ut poor Mrs. Simmons burst into an agony of tears. 
“My dear, good old friend,” said the captain, tenderly 
putting his arm about her, ‘I’m very sorry you have been 
When 


you see my angel, you'll think I’m in a fair way to be an 


disappointed ; but one thing at a time, you know. 


Annie’s her name—Annie 
May—an’ I’ve named the boat after her. Don’t take on so, 
an’ I'll show you the old boat, new painted, an’ the name 


angel myself some day, I guess. 


Annie May stuck on wherever there’s a chance.” 
sut the good old woman only wrung her hands, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Thar’s a lovely experience completely spiled 
pletely spiled !” 

At length she was quieted, and escorted home, and a few 
days afterward appeared, in smiles and the new bombazine, 
at the captain’s wedding. 

The bride, a motherless girl, speedily adopted Mrs. Sim- 


-com- 


_— a — 


mons as mother, and made many happy hours for the old | 


lady ; but that venerable and pious person is frequently | 


heard to say to herself, in periods of thoughtfulness : 
‘** A lovely experience completely spiled !” 


CURIOUS STORY ABOUT A HAWK. 


Tur Baltimore American relates a curious incident which 
occurred a few days since a short distance from that city. 

One of our well-known merchants had gone out on a visit 
to a friend, at whose house there was a bright little boy, and 
one day, to please the child, he manufactured a very large 
kite, and, as the wind was strong enough, the kite was 
raised at once. After it had gone up nearly half a mile, a 
large crowd of country people collected to admire it, as such 
a magnificent toy had never been seen in that section be- 
fore. While the spectators were admiring it, a very large 
icowk was seen to fly slowly out of a neighboring grove and 
© directly toward the kite. 

The hawk approached within a few feet of the strange- 
looking object, and then circled about under it perhaps five 
minutes, when he flew just above it and again circled around 
several times. Suddenly he hovered directly over the kite, 
and, after looking at it intently for a short time, darted 
downward, and striking the paper, passed directly through 
the kite, coming out on the under side. After this strange 
experience, which no doubt puzzled the hawk vastly, he 
flew off a short distance for reflection, but still keeping the 
kite in view. Not being disposed to give it up so, he 
quickly returned to the charge, and this time fastened on the 
long string of rags that were used as a tail to the kite, which 
he tore and scattered in the air ina savage manner. Find- 
ing, however, no resistance on the part of the kite, he 





| been turned into a musical play. 





beeame disgusted or scared, and flew away toward the 
woods from whence he came. 

The gentleman says that whenever the hawk made a1 
attack he would retreat a little, as if he expected the strang: 
bird was going to return the assault. 


ORIGIN OF CINDERELLA. 


Tre mention of ladies attending assemblies in sluppers, 

and of pumpkins and lizards being found in the garden, 
makes it probable that this story came from the East. 
Chindee is a Hindoo word for ragged clothing, and Eva a 
not uncommon woman’s name in India. The story of Cat- 
skin in Mr. Halliwell’s ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,” very 
like that of Cinderella, is thought to be of Eastern origin. 
The main incident in the story of Cinderella has a payallel 
in history. Strabo relates that an eagle let fall the slipper 
of Rhodopis into the bosom of a king of Egypt, who was 
so struck with the smallness of it that he made proclama- 
tion that he would marry the female to whom it belonged. 
In the ‘‘ Fairy Tales of the Countess D’Aunois,” Cinderella 
appears under the name of Finetta, a name not unlike the 
Tamil word Punetta, meaning Little Kitten, and used by 
Hindoo women when addressing their children. Pussy 
(pusei) is also a Tamil name for a cat. The Tamil belongs 
to the Turanian family of languages, of which the Lap, Fin 
and Turkish are members. 
. Two centuries ago furs were so rare, and therefore so 
highly valued, that the wearing of them was restricted, by 
several sumptuary laws, to kings and princes. Sable, in 
these laws called vrair, was the subject of countless regula- 
tions ; the exact quantity permitted to be worn by persons 
of different grades, and the articles of dress to which it 
might be applied, were defined most strictly. 

Vair, the skin of the gray squirrel (petit-gris) was the fur 
held in the fourteenth century next in estimation to ermine 
It was so called from its variety of color, the back of the 
squirrel being gray, the underneath part of its body white. 
Cinderella’s slipper was of this fur, a ‘‘ pantoufle de vair,” 
which being wrongly written “verre,” gave rise to the ren- 
dering of a glass slipper. 

The Italians have a similar story to the above, which has 
The lord of the village 
gives a grand féte. The snow is on the ground, and a slip- 
per is discovered on the following day. The lord says that 
he will marry the owner. All the female guests (including 


| several old women) make the fitting attempt, but the shoe 


only fits the foot of one, a poor village-girl, The lord 
makes good his promise, and the wedding concludes the 
drama, which is very popular, The name of the heroine is 
not Cinderella. 
“Of Cinderella and her slipper; 

How her two sisters used to chide and whip her 

And how a fairy found her all alone, 

When her two sisters to the ball were gone; 

And how she took compassion on her gricf 

And brought the magic art to her relief.” 


Tuer root of all our notions, as of all our laws, is to be 
found in the sentiment of property. It is my wife whom 
you shall not insult ; it is my house that you shall not enter ; 
it is my country that you shall not traduce ; and by a species 
of ultramundane appropriation, it is my God whom you shall 
not blaspheme ! 


Pruvery is often the mantle chosen to conceal triumph- 
ant vice. Where inward remorse prevails, there will always 
be a corresponding absurdity in affecting genuine virtue. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
By PRoressor CHARLES A. Joy, 
EARTHENWARE. 


Tre manufacture of earthenware is conducted in a manner 
analogous to that already described under Porcelain. As 
examples of this kind of goods, may be mentioned majolica- 
ware, the Fayence of the French, the Delft ware of the Dutch, 
and common varieties of pottery which are in use in Eng- 
land and this country. 

It was Josiah Wedgewood who brought to perfection the 
manufacture of earthenware. He introduced new glazes, 
new material and new methods generally, and founded, as | 
we have before stated, a vast industry in England. 

The clay for this manufacture is generally weathered for 
one or two years before being used ; it is thus given a better 
color and rendered more pliable. After this exposure, cer- | 
tain quantities are weighed out, put in large vats and worked 
together until they are thoroughly mixed and become of the 
consistency of thick milk. Other ingredients are then mixed 
with these clays, such as feldspar, kaolin, and a few others, 
to give body and consistence to the ware. After the whole 
has been ground and mixed up together, it is put in a large 
press and, by means of heat, the materials become more solid 
and better for use. 





An earthenware manufactory is arranged in such a man- 
ner that each branch is kept separate. In making a water- 
pitcher, the body of the pitcher is made in two equal parts, 
and the handle is made separately. 


The presser, as he is | 
called, takes sufficient clay for the molds, and when both 
halves are filled, he puts them together and straps them 
tightly ; he then finishes the inside of the pitcher by smooth- 
ing it with a wet sponge. He then takes off the strap and 
places the mold, with its contents, in a small room which is 
kept at a high temperature. This is done to harden the clay 
and evaporate the water. After a while the clay appears 
white, and the mold is taken out and opened. The pitcher 
is then finished off and the handle is pnt on. This being 
done, it is ready for its first baking. 

Within the last few years earthenware manufactories have 
increased rapidly in this country. There are now extensive 
establishments at Trenton, N. J., East Liverpool and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Geddes, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. The in- 
dustry bids fair to become a flourishing one in the United 
States. 

There is another branch of this business which, a few years 
ago, was in an experimental condition in this country— 
namely, the manufacture of fire-bricks. For a long time, 
nearly all the fire-bricks used here were imported from Eng- 
land ; at the present time the production in America has 
reached more than 50,000,000 annually, with a prospect of a 
rapid increase. 

Fire-brick is made of a peculiar kind of clay, the principal 
ingredient of which is alumina, mixed with a smaller portion 
of silex than is required for porcelain and earthenware. Fire- 
clay of good quality is found in various parts of the United 
States, especially in the town of Woodbridge, N. J. At this 
place it is taken out in immense auantities, and sorted ac- 
cording to quality. 

The following is the process pursued in New Jersey for the 
manufacture of fire-brick ; A mixture is made up of 10 parts 
spotted clay, 6 parts top clay, 4 parts No. 2 sandy clay, 5 
parts No. 2 cement, 2 parts fire-sand. The clay being run 
through the crusher, each kind as it is crushed is put around 
a pit, the cement and sand being placed evenly upon it; it 
1s then shoveled into the pit, care being taken to spread it 
evenly over the whole pit, so that all the kinds shall become | 
thoroughly mixed. The proper quantity of water is then let | 
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in, then another stratum of the same proportions is prepared 
in the same way, and repeated till the pit is filled, water 
enough being added to give it the proper consistency. If 
left to soak over night, it may then be shoveled into the 
‘‘tub mill,” which is connected with the pit, and b 

thoroughly mixed as it passes through, is molded into brici 
by a molding machine, which receives the mud from the 
bottom of the mill. The molds containing the bricks are 
carried off, and the bricks dumped from them on a smooth, 
clean drying-floor, and left until they are partially dry, when 


they are pressed in metallic molds, each brick receiving 
| twenty-five or thirty tons pressure, which makes them per- 
| fect in shape and uniform in size. They are packed or piled 
as they are pressed, and left to dry, and when dry they are 
set in the kiln, heated, and burned in the same man as 


other bricks, excepting that they require much 


greater hea 


sufficient, indeed, to fuse iron. When thus burned, they 
are ready for market. 
DirrFerent VaARtetIes OF PORCELAIN, 
In the decoration of porcelain called pate-sur-pate, or clay 


upon clay, the article ornamented is produced hy the appli- 
cation with the brush of white liquid porcelain, used as a 
pigment, in successive layers upon the colored body of the 
ware ; i. ¢., a given thickness is added to it with a brush or 
by immersion, presenting a rough surface in relief, which is 
trimmed to the required design by cutting implements and 


sharp scrapers. By successive applications, the painter, 


| who requires to be also a modeler in the treatment of his 


subject, gains his effect of relief. When the bas relief is 
completed, the object is subjected to several bakings or 
firings, and at the last firing it is covered with a coating of 
glaze. The strong oven fire vitrifies the porcelain and the 
pigment, embodying them together and rendering the sa- 
lient objects translucent. These portions, in vitrifying, retain 
a relief which forms the actual outline and the high lights, 
while its thinner parts enable the colored groundwork to be 
seen through. These form the transparency of floating dra- 
peries, clouds or flesh, according to fhe design. 

Pate change ante is so named from the color changing 
from grayish by daylight to a decided pink by candlelight. 
Messrs. Minton have succeeded in producing a similar dove- 
color which changes to a light crimson by artificial light. 
Graffito ware, meaning scratched ware, is of Italian origin, 
and is supposed to have been first invented in the province 
of Perugia in the fifteenth century. It recalls the decora- 
tions on the walls of the houses in Pompeii. The ware is 
made of two clays of different color. The body of the 
vessel is formed of a darker clay, and, after drying suffi- 
ciently to handle, it is dipped into a liquid slip formed cf 
the lighter colored clay. As soon as the coating is dry the 
artist, with a sharp wooden or steel point, traces his orna- 
ment on the surface, removing the upper light-colored sur- 
face, and showing everywhere on the lines of the design the 
dark body beneath. The vessel is then covered with glaze 
and fired. 

Henri Deux ware is the only description of pottery in 
which clays of different colors are inlaid together. The 
artist having made his design, each distinct part of the or- 
nament is stamped on separate bats of clay. The design 
thus indented is filled up with another colored clay, and 
when dry the superfluous clay is revoved. 

Cloissonné enamel is a specialty in China and Japan. A 
vessel of copper is first made, and the lines of the pattern are 
traced on its surface. A fine wire, beaten into a flat, supple 
riband, is then taken and soldered by one edge to the lines 
traced on the surface of the copper vessel. The wire stands 
on its edge, forming a number of cells or cloisons, which 
are filled with 2 paste composed mainly of oxide of lead 
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OLD ENGLISH TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS. 


and silica, with some lime and soda, and colored as required, 
either with the oxide of copper, iron or cobalt. The vessel | 
is then fired at a heat sufficient to vitrify the paste, and 
finally the whole surface is polished by friction. 

The character of the Chinese cloisonné work is coarser and 
bolder than that of the Japanese, and in both the contrasts 
ef color are successfully harmonized. This kind of ware 
has been very successfully imitated in Paris, and also by 
Minton in England. Old Persian ware is distinguished by 
a special brilliancy and effectiveness of colors. Very good 
modern imitations have been made by adopting Persian 
patterns on turquoise and plum-colored enamel ground. 

Belleck ware, from Ireland, is quite new. It is distin- 
guished by the high, lustrous, silvery quality of the glaze, 
which attracts the eye, and recalls the peculiar coating of a 
sea-shell. It isa genuine porcelain, according to the origi- 
aal derivation of the word. 

Chinese and Japanese porcelain has been very thoroughly 
examined by chemists and potters, and the method of its 
manufacture has been fully described. The body of it is 
feldspathic and hard ; the glaze is softer than that of Euro- 
pean hard porcelain ; the colors are properly g¢nameis, trans- 
parent or opaque ; few coloring oxides are employed, and 
the whole is made in one firing, at a somewhat low heat. 


Parian ware, like stoneware and terra-cotta, is composed of | 


clay, mixed with vitrifying ingredients, but it differs from 
these, both in aspect and composition, in being composed of 
purely granitic materials. In composition, it lies between 
stoneware aud English or soft porcelain. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN BAKED (CLAY FROM BABYLON, 
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Parian figures are 
produced from a 
mixed clay, poured in 
a fluid condition into 
plaster molds. Great 
skill is required to 
prevent the cracking 
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with a solution of 
alum a hard plaster 
is obtained, which is 
also called Parian, 
although differing in 
composition from the above. 

Earthenware is composed of plastic fire-clay, with an ad- 
dition of fine ground quartz, or refractory stone, and occa- 
sionally lime. The ware is brought to a state of biscuit by 
one firing, and is able to withstand certain alterations of 
temperature. As the glaze of this ware contains lead, it is 
deleterious for cooking. Sanitary ware, free from lead, has 
been made, but the additional cost of the materials is con- 
siderable. 

Decorative tiles for floors and architectural purposes aro 
classified as follows: 1, plain tiles ; 2, encaustic ; 3, enam- 
cled ; 4, majolica ; 5, glazed earthenware tiles. 

Plain tiles are made from colored dust clay, by a sort of 
coining process, and are capable of being highly decorative 
when well made. The clay, or mixture of clays, used, is 
usually reduced to a fine pov der and made slightly damp 
before pressing. Encaustic ti es consist of a slab of clay cf 
uniform color, inlaid with a device of other clays differently 
colored. In this ware the colors are not superficial, but are 
incorporated with the body of the clay before burning, 
either by pugging dry or in the condition of a liquid slip. 
Small holes are made in the back of the tile to facilitate 
drying and to increase the adhesion of the mortar when sub- 
sequently used on the wall. The tiles are dried for a week, 
then heated in a drying oven for two or three weeks, fired 
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ANCIENT ETRUSCAN VASE. 


in a stoneware oven for sixty hours, and left in the oven for 
six days more to cool down. Enamelled tiles are the same 
as plain tiles in their general composition. By reserving 
spaces (by oiling or otherwise), and dipping the tile in a 
slip, or by direct application of the enamels, simple and 
effective results are obtained. Majolica ware and majolica | 
tiles date back to the earliest history of the art. | 

In the year 1115, an expedition fitted out from Pisa, con- 
quered the island of Majorca, and brought back as spoils the 
bricks and tiles which the Moors had manufactured there for | 
along time previous. This ware is known as majolica, and | 
is highly prized. The Italians soon learned how to imitate 
it, and, by degrees, the art traveled north- 
ward into Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. 

In England, the tiles are burnt, then 
covered with an opaque white glaze, upon 
which the outlines of the decorations are 
distinctly traced and filled in with a thin 
coat of enamel of various colors, and again 
burnt. 
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ANCIENT PERUVIAN POTTERY, 


Terra cotta, in its application to architecture, still has its 
advocates and opponents. Very fine specimens made in 
London, one hundred years ago, and exposed to the weather 
since, are still perfect. Terra cotta, or literally ‘burnt 
clay,” in order to yield a material as strong and more dura- 
ble and less expensive than stone, must be carefully pre- 
pared. In the north of Englamd, the purest lumps of fire 
clay are selected according to color and texture, and used 
alone without any other clay, while the firms near London 
prepare more carefully a mixture of clays which produces a 
body of better texture. There seems to be in every case ad- 
vantage in using a mixture of clays, as a more compact, ho- 
mogenous, and better vitrified body is attained, although at 
the cost of extra labor and care. 

Tn the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, stoneware, char- 
acterized by its dense, opaque, vitreous fracture, and imper- 


| meable and refractory nature, was already abundantly 


manufactured in Germany and Holland, whence the indus 
try was imported into England and encouraged by Queen 
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ANCIENT ROMAN POTTERY DUG UP IN LONDON, 
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izabeth. The materials made use of in England are the 
refractory white and grayish plastic pipe clays of Devon and 
Dors« 
cles 
bricks, and flint are added, to counteract shrinkage and 


warping. 

The heat required is greater than for terra cotta, being 
one of the highest necessary for any kind of pottery. The 
manufacture of terra cotta and stoneware are advantageously 
earricd on together, as the refuse materials from the one can 
be used in the other, and the less hot story of stoneware kilns 
used for terra cotta. 


Bricks are made of somewhat meagre clays, containing s 
certain amount of oxide of iron and lime. Although fatter 
clays are easily molded, they shrink more, and even crack in 
the fi 


re, 


The fluxes, iron, lime, ete., are useful, as they pro- 


duce a solid brick at a lower temperature. It is scarcely 
necessary to go any further into the subject of brick-making, 
as t manufacture is familiar to everybody, and possesses 


little intrinsic interest. 


The topic of ancient pottery is one which might well be 
int ‘ed to close an article on the subject. The Assyrians 
kept iryp iblic records of conveyances of ] inds, deeds, ete., 
on cylinders and tablets of clay, which were afterward baked. 
The handed down to us as material for deciphering the 
history of those times. A selection from these inscriptions 
has been published by the trustees of the British Museum, 
Ins 1 earthen bowls from Babylon assist in clearing up 
many obscure points in the early history of the Jews. ‘To 
this day,” says Layard, ‘‘ there are men who have no other 
trade than that of gathering bricks from this vast heap (the 
ru Babylon) and taking them for sale to the neighbor- 
ing towns and villages, and even to Bagdad. There is 
searcely a house in Hillah that is not almost entirely built 
with them.” 


Many bricks found in this region are coated with a thick 


. 


enamel or glaze. The colors have resisted the effects of 
time, and preserve their orignal brightness. The dwellings 
of the Chaldeans were ornamented externally by diagonal 


patterns of colored bricks, sometimes molded into half col- 
wnns, with a variety of wavy patterns. Internally, the plas- 
ter walls were embellished with colored cones of terra cotta, 
imbedded in the plaster, so as to show either their bases or 
thei 

From the Assyrian and Egyptian days, we can pass to the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, and still we find an exten- 
sive variety of beautiful workmanship. The Etruscan vases 
are famous all the world over. On the Continent of North 
America there are mounds containing crude specimens of 
pottery, and in Peru and other States of South America the 
decorations on tiles and vases are often of an elaborate and 
tasteful character. 

[t is a beautiful art, and everybody must rejoice to tggpk 
that it is constantly increasing in importance and finish in 
this country. The time does not appear to be far distant 
when all the styles of porcelain and earthenware described 
ii” the preceding pages will be skillfully manufactured in the 
United States. All the materials required have been found 
in abundance, and there would appear to be no good reason 


oints, or a part of their sides, combined in lines. 


tshire, which are used alone or mixed, for small arti- | 
For larger objects, white river sand, ground fire- | 


have failed to make the discovery is, that Mars is now nearer to 
the earth than it has been at any time since 1845, and it is since 
that date that the great telescopes have been made. They might 
have been seen by two or three telescopes in 1862, but were not 
sought for. The next favorable opportunity was in 1875, but Mars 
was then so far south of the equator that it could not well be ob- 
served in our latitudes. Of the two moons now discovered, tha 
most extraordinary feature is the proximity of the inner one to the 
planet, and the rapidity of its revolution. The shortest period 
hitherto known is that of the inner satellite of Saturn —twenty-two 
anda half hours. But the inner satellite of Mars goes round in 
seven hours and thirty-eight minutes. Its distance from the centro 
of the planet is about 6,000 miles, and from the surface, less than 
4,000. If there are any astronomers on Mars with telescopes and 
eyes like ours, they can readily find out whether this satellite is in- 
habited, the distanee being less than one-sixtieth that of the moon 
from us. The newly-discovered satellites are the smallest heavenly 
bodies yet known. The outer one does not appear to be more than 
ten miles in diameter, or thirty miles in circumference. Professor 
Hall’s discovery will enable astronomers to determine the mass of 
Mars, and will simplify the theories of the four inner planets. 


PREPARATION OF Rare Metars.—Dr. Schuchardt, who visited 
this country at the time of the Centennial Exhibition, has an estab- 
lishment at Gorlitz for the manufacture of rare chemicals, Calcium, 
strontium, lithium and cerium are prepared in quantity, according 
to Bunsen’s electrolytic method. Calcium, which is the metallic 
base of lime, is not a brassy yellow metal, but exactly resembles 
aluminium. It is brittle, and cannot be drawn out into wire. Stron- 
tium is a pale yellow metal, very pliable, and capable of being rolled 
and drawn. Barium has not yet been obtained in a compact form, 
owing to its elevated melting point, which appears to be higher 
than that of cast-iron, Small masses of lithium were fused in an 
iron capsule to masses of nearly two grains in weight. It is the 
lightest metal known, being half the specific gravity of water. Ce- 
rium is a white metal of low specific gravity. When heated a little 
above the boiling point of water, it explodes and burns with great 
brilliancy. None of these metals have any practical application in 
the arts, although one of them, calcium, is one of the most abundant 
on the face of the earth. 


Bamboo PaPper.—Bamboo as a possible paper stock attracted 
some notice at the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876. Of the young 
stems, which are the best for the purpose, a very large supply, it 
is said, could be annually, by systematic cuttings, furnished from 
plants flourishing in the marshy parts of the island of Jamaica. 
It seems that the American paper manufacturers have also wished 
to make experiments with bamboo, with the view, if possible, of 
introducing it into the American trade; so that, owing to the prox- 
imity of Jamaica to the United States, it is supposed that the supply 
of bamboo may eventually form an article of trade between the two 
countries. The new Governor-general of Jamaica, Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, is familiar with the paper industry of the United Stat: 3, 
having spent a portion of the Summer of 1877 in New England. 
on intelligent guidance, a new trade in bamboo may bu 
created, 

Use oF PLATINUM IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—In order to make photo- 
graphs permanent, it is necessary to tone them with gold or some 
o her unoxidizable metal. Instead of employing gold toning, Mr. 
William Willis, jr., of London, has invented a printing process, in 
which platinum is substituted for gold. The neutral oxalate of 
potash is employed as a reducing agent. The paper is coated with 
a salt of platinum and ferric oxalate, and, on exposure, an iron pic- 
ture is produced in consequence of the action of the light to reduce 
the ferric oxalate to ferrous oxalate. If the faint picture be now 
floated on a warm bath of neutral oxalate of potash, the ferrous ox- 
alate is dissolved and in the instant of solution reduces the salt of 
platinum in contact with it, and thus forms a permanent picture. 
The process is a new one, and well worthy of trial by photog- 
raphers. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION.—The International Association for Ex- 
ploring and Civilizing Central Africa is possessed of an annual 
revenue Of 73,000 franes, principally from subscriptions obtained in 
Belgium, where the scheme is very popular. It has been decided 
by the executive committee that a station should be founded in 
the Trans-Tanganyika region, The head of the station and the ex- 
plorer have been appointed. A depot will be formed at Zanzibar, 


| and three others in intermediate countries; one is to be placed 


why the introduction of the business in all its branches 
| Sip tong the nitrate of amyl for the treatment of angina pectoris 


should not be crowned with success. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


OVERY OF THE SATELLITES OF Mars.—One of the most im- 
astronomical discoveries of modern times has just been 





mad: 





fessor Hall, at the Observatory in Washington. He 
has { wo satellites of Mars which have escaped all observers 
own tv the present time, The reason why former astronomers 


under a Catholic mission, and two under two Protestants, who have 
volunteered to help the association. The works are to be begun 
without further delay. By having a depot of supplies, and main- 
taining constant communication with the coast, the condition of 
the African explorer will be greatly improved, and we may hope 
soon tu become familiar with every portion of Africa, 

A New Remepy For Anotna Pecrorts.—Dr. Lander Brunton 
1e Says of its action: “On pouring from five to ten drops of tho 
nitrate on a cloth and giving it to the patient to inhale, the physio- 
logical action takes place in from thirty to sixty seconds; and sim- 
ultaneously with the flushing of the face, the pain completely 
disappeared, and generally did not return till its wonted time next 
night Occasionally, it began to return about five minutes after its 
first disappearance; but on giving afew drops more it again dis- 
appeared and did not return. The remedy has been suceessfully 
tried in many cases in England, and is well received by the medical 
profession in America, It is proper to urge great precaution in 
the use of the nitrate of amyl, as an overdose would easily ecca- 
sion a fatal paralysis of the nerves 
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GnrAT PROGRESS IN THE ALKALI TRADE.—Toward the middle of 
th -t century, the price of oil of vitriol was $650 a ton; the same 
substance now sells for $25 a ton, At the eommencement of the 


present century, soda erystals sold at about $300 a ton; their pres- 
ent price is about $22aton. In 1876, the annual value of finished pro- 
ducts of the alkali trade in Great Britain amounted to $32,500,000. 
The following table will enable us to form some idea of the enor- 
mous growth of the alkali business within recent years. It is a 
growth which has been coincident with the progress of scientific 
knowledge, 
RAW MATERIALS USED, 1876, 


538,000 tons, 
1,490,000 





nd ehal 588,000 
139,000 

376,000 

soda 12.200 
18,200 








2,400 tons. 


Capital employed....................+. $35,000,000 
Hi 2 22,000 
. .« $7,000,000 


nds 


Wazes paid them annually. 


Weight of soda exported........ = 270,856 tons, 
Value of exported soda...... ; . $11,046,420 


\ New ANESTHETIC. 
forming the 


M. Morel has recently sueceeded in trans- 
tetra-chloride of carbon into chloroform, but not so 
yas to supersede the method from bleaching-powders 
10l, But being struck with the similarity in the properties 
substances, the idea was suggested to try the pure tetra- 
as an anzsthetic. He did so,and found it had superior 
hloroform, with the same general effects. At the first 
tation, it acts more like nitrous oxide, the other periods 
ind collavns ) s identical with those of chloroform. 
f the tetra-chloride is suid to be less than that of chloro- 
form, It is very easily made by passing the vapor of carbon, di- 
sulphide and chlorine gas through a heated porcelain tube. Itis a 
colorless liquid, insoluble in water, and freezing at 90 deg. Fah. 












MepIcaTED Ice.—For topical treatment of the throat, it has 
been sug ed to put the medicine in a freezing mixture, and ad- 
minister it in ice pellets. The disagreeable taste of the medicine is 
masked by the agreeable sensation of the ice, and even infants take 
very readily to this form of administration. Sulphurous acid, 


chlorate of potash in solution, solutions of chlorinated soda, are 
xy the remedies which have been tried in this way for sore 
t and other analogous complaints. To freeze the solutions, a 
is stirred in amixture of ice and salt. 
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A HEELING medium—aA cobbler, 


Wuere is the best place for refleetion ?—In a mirror. 
AxBout the most uncomfortable seat a man ean have, as a steady 
thing, in the long run, is self-conceit. 


A MINISTER in Pennsylvania preached so intolerably loud that 
he was complained of for disturbing publie worship. 


‘ Keep love a secret!” exclaimed Aunt Keziah. 
the toothache a seeret ? 
shoes a secret.” 


, “Can you keep 
Well, no more can you keep love or tight 


Wuat horse is that which is gencrally most expensive to its 
owner, and is apt to amble with him into most difficulties 2? It is 
one’s hobby-horse. 


“Ts it wrong to cheat a lawyer?” asked a farmer of a judge. 
“You just try it and see,” replied the judge, ‘If not wrong, you'll 
find it unfortunate,” 


A womaN living in Arkansas, being asked if they had hot Sum- 
mers there, replied—*‘ Tam not so sure about the :ummers, but I 


know that we have lots of hot springs ! 


“Why is it?” asks a correspondent, “ that the young men of so- 
ciety in Paris, no longer wear their watches so that the chains ean 
be seen?” LTrobably because they are at the pawnbroker’s, 


“T anways meet trouble hal! way,” said Jones. “ TI don't,” res 
sponded Jenkins, “ but let him have all the walk for his pains, and 
often he gives up his visit before he gets in sight of my house.” 

“Tne trouble with this goose with wine sauce,” said a guest at 
a hotel to the proprietor, who smilingly asked if everything was 
satisfactory, * is that the age is in the goose instead of in the wine.” 


* PE careful how you beat your father at chess,” 


said an exper- 
ianced old gentleman to a young friend, 


* Tlost my hold on my 


| father’s affections by not letting him beat me four games out of 


After the contents | 


ire frozen, the tube is plunged for a moment in hot water, which | 
loosens the ice and allows it to fall out—it can then be broken up 
into tragments of a proper size, * 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Hicu Livers.—Dwellers on hills, 
THe best and worst thing you ean say of a marriage is that it is 


Foous and their money soon part. It's worth while being a fool 
sometimes to have the money to part with, though, 


LIVELY. 


What a 


A late book is entitled “Half- hours with Insects.” 
lively half-hour one ean have with a bee! 


New Leaves.—Adam and Eve, we suppose, were the first to 
start “turning over new leaves.” They did it to keep up the 
fashion. 

AwFvuL CATASTROPHE.—It would probably be only a laughing 
matter if a comet should strike the earth—a little wreck-creation, as 
it were. 

HospitasBie.—“ Old unele Tibbits,” said a traveler, “is one of 
the finest fellows I know. He exhibits real hospita ity. He not 
only has a plate ever ready for any of his friends, but he sends a 
horse to your door whenever you wishgto ride.” ‘‘ That, indeed,” 
replied another, “is real horse-pitality.” 


COMPLIMENTS may be offered in all sincerity, and yet have a very 
equivocal sound, as in the case of the city knight unable to aspirate 
the letter , who, being deputed to address William ITI., exclaimed, 
“Future ages, recording your Majesty’s exploits, will pronounce 
you to have been a Nero.” 








A New York paper says the will of the rich man of the future | 
To the respective attorneys of my children I give my | 


will read, * 
entire estate and worldly goods of all descriptions. Personally to 
the children and to my beloved wife I give all that remains.’ This 
Instrument will satisfy the family and save the trouble of proving 
the old man insane, 





A SHOEMAKER in a Fifeshire parish once borrowed a horse from 
afarmer, to enable him to pay a business visit to a neighboring 
town. Riding home in the evening, with a huge roll of leather 
Strapped on his back, a friend met him, and asked him his motive 
or carrying it in such a curious fashion. “ Weel, ye see,” said 








five.” 

“ Waar is the best remedy,” asked a preacher of a shrewd ob- 
server, “ for an inattentive aud‘ence !”—“* Give them something to 
attend to,” was the significant reply. ‘‘ Hungry sheép will look up 
to the rack, if there is hay in it.” 


A LITTLE boy being frightened by a large turkey gobbler, ran 
erying to his fa'her, who exclaimed—** Why, my boy, are you afraid 
ofaturkey? You ate part of one yesterday,” * Yes, pa,” responded 
the boy, “ but this one isn’t cooked.” 


“TI prpn’t like to stay among the Arizona Indians, they're so 
fond of cremation,” said a returned explorer. “ What difference did 
that make?” asked a friend. ‘Why, you see,” was the reply, 
“they don’t wait fora fellow to die before they eremate him !” 


An old Connecticut statute reads 
dence against her husband.” In what way, or for what, she was 
“ good evidence ” does notappear, but an old bachelor judge ruled 
that it meant ‘‘ that a married man was to be condemned on gen- 
eral principles.” 


“A wife shall be good evi- 


EpPIGRAM ON A LADY wHO Beat ner HusBanp. 
“Come hither, Sir John, my picture is here; 

What think you, my love, don’t it strike you ?” 
*Can’t say it does, just at present, my dear, 

But I think it soon will, ifs so like you.” 


A pompous lawyer said to the keeper of an apple-stand: “ Your 
business cares seem to wear upon you. You should go into some- 
thing which is not so trying to the brain.” ‘‘ Oh, ‘taint business,” 
replied the apple-seller, “ it’s lyin’ awake nights tryin’ to deeide 
whether to leave my fortune toan orphan asylum or to a home for 
played-out old lawyers as is killin’ me!” : 

A city man, who had just moved into the country, was trying 
to milk the cow, his wife standing by and looking on admiringly 
After a time the husband exclaimed, “ Oh, dear! I wish I knew how 
long cows ought to be milked?” “ Why, the same as short ones, 
my love,” said his wife, with an air of superior wisdom, 


A SINGULAR old gentleman was waited upon with a surgeon's 
bill, for the purpose of being paid. After cogitating some time 
upon its contents, he desired the young min who called with it, to 
tell his master that the medicine he would certainly pay for, but as 
for the visits he had charged he should return them again, 


THe Legislature of Illinois having proposed to pass a bill re- 
quiring hotel-keepers to furnish every room above the second story 
with a rope-ladder, as a flre-escape, the landlords hit back by say- 
ing that it is a mere device on the part of the legislators to enable 
them to slip away from their hotel-rooms without paying their 


| bills! 


he, “this is Mr, So-an’-so’s horse, and I'll extortion nae ‘man’s | 


beast !” 


“Just look at my thimble,” said a young lady to her beau; “it 
is actually worn out. Don't you think I ought to be rewarded for 
my industry ?” The young man s@id he thought she should be, and 
the next day he sent her a cap for her finger with tho following 
lines; 

“ T send you a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long if #’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy 


t.” 
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PAPA'S RETURN, 

















